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Historians and anthropologists, as well as, students of 
comparative religion, no less than Buddhists themselves, will find 
that Buddhism in Orissa, by Dr, N. K. Sahu of Utkal University, 
is as timely as it is important. In the days of the illustrious 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka, and for many centuries afterward, 
Orissa was a paramount centre of Buddhist [earning; and 
Dr. Sahu, ably assisted by Dr, N. Dutt, Professor of Pali of the 
University of Calcutta, who contributed a long Foreword, has, b 
means of this book, made that fascinating epoch in the annals o 
human culture to live anew. 


The book is particularly valuable tor its scholarly exposition 
of the origins and developments of the HTnayana, the Mahsyfgna, the 
Tantrayana and the Yogayana systems of Buddhism; and, also, for 
its very interesting accounting of Tibet’s cultural indebtedness to 
Orissa- 


Being a genuine contribution to the advancement of learning 
Buddhism in Orissa will be found to be by scholars the world 


over a necessary source-book. It is the result of far-reaching 
research, which in no small measure was archaeological, as well 


as, purely historical, and I am glad to be able to convey to 
Dr. Sahu my thanks and my congratulations for having £0 
ably compiled it. May it be to all who read it a fount of 
unending inspiration and of Right Knowledge concerning the 
Fully Enlightened One, who, alone, made possible Orissa’s Golden 
Age, of which Buddhism in Orissa thus presents a faithful record. 
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FOREWORD 


The scope of this work is much wider than what is indicated 
by the title “ Buddhism in Orissa ’” The author has made an 
3xhaustive study of all the aspects of the religion as it evolved in 
the course of about 2000 years, pointing out, where evidence 
permits, the contribution made by the people, saints and scholars 
of Orissa rather Kalinga. He has enriched his work by a 
reproduction along with an analytical study of the finds of images 
and sculptures so far discovered within the borders of the province. 
In the growth and development of Buddhism, Orissa played an 
important part and it was the only province of India, except a 
few districts in Assam and East Pakistan, which preserved and 
nurtured the religion up to the seventeenth century A.D. 


Buddhism is really not one but three religions, one differing 
widely from the other in religious beliefs, practices and doctrines. 
The earliest phase is known as Sravakayana or Hinayana which 
was more ethical than philosophical, the second and the most 
widely spread is Mabayana which was altruistic and highly 
philosophical, and the third is Tantrayana, otherwise known as 
Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana, which evolved a deep 
esoteric system of sadhana maintaining at the same time the 
subtle philosohical position adumbrated in Mahayana. To each 
of these three phases of Buddhism, Orissa made valuable coutri- 
butions, the maximum being to the latest. 


Early Buddhism (Hinayana) 


Buddhism began as a religious movement confined to 
rzcluses dwelling in monasteries and had very little to do with the 
existing social systems and religious beliefs. Its teachings 
appealed only to those who could not reconcile themselves to the 
hoary traditional beliefs and customs, and sought for something 
rational, which would bring solace to their searching heart and a 
sublime mental peace away from the cares and anxieties of worldly 
lifee The Buddhist recluses, usually known as bhiksus and 
bhiksunts, lived on alms given by the householders in general, 
some of whome became attracted to the new teaching and developed 
a regard for the saintly monks and nuns. The monasteries turned 
into religious and philosophical academies, training up young and 
old entrants in the new ideal held out by Buddha, i.e. attaimennt 
of Ntrvana in this life. Some of these entrants were pastmasters 
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in Brahmanic and other lores and became ultimately leaders of the 
Buddhist order (Sangha). This ideal state of things continued 
from its inception for about a century, after which men of different 
ilk joined the order introducing laxity in disciplinary rules and 
thereby changing the austere form of the religion but popularising 
it by making Buddha a supergod. These deviationists were known 
as the Mahasanghikas, who belonged mostly to the eastern region 
of Magadha (Behar). In course of time, the Mahasanghikas 
scattered themselves over certain parts of northern India but a 
large section of them turned southwards to settle down in the 
Andhra country, for which reason their sub-sects were called the 
Andhakas in the Ceylonese chronicles. The questien is whether 
Andhra in those days included a part of Kalinga? Dr. Sahu has 
traced the antiquity of Kalinga to the pre-Buddbist period but he 
admits notwithstanding the fact of Trapusa and Bhalika’s con- 
version as the first Upasakas of Buddba, that Kalinga did not come 
into “the horizon of primitive Buddhism” (vide p. 11) before 
Asoka. If the northern part of Andhra be included in Kalinga as 
Dr. Sahu has latterly done, it may be stated that Buddhism 
penetrated into Kalinga before Asoka. Dr. Sahu argues that 
even Asoka did not propagate his own Dharma which is based on 
ethical Buddhism but only rajadharma (p. 21). Evidently he has 
formed this opinion on the basis of the two Kalinga edicts of 
Asoka, whereas he has not taken in to consideration the fact that 
out of the fourteen rock edicts there are at Dhauli and Jaugada 
eleven edicts, which contain bis Dharma based on Buddhism. 
Dr. Sahu then describes Mahadeva as the propagator of Buddhism 
in Kalinga. Evidently this Mahadeva was the propounder of five 
Mabhbasanghbika doctrines and not the ‘other Mahadeva who was 
sent as a missionary in the Asokan period to Mahisamandala (vide 
also Watters, Yuan Chwang I, p. 269-70). It may therefore be 
assumed that the Mahasanghikas while moving to Dhanakataka or 
Dbanyakara of the Gandavyuhba the present site of Amaravati and 


Nagarjunitkonda inscriptions and monuments traversed over 
Kalinga, prop2gating their religion there. During the reign of 
Asoka, the Hinayana sects, particularly the Theravadins and the 
Mabhisasakas already entrenched themselves in Vanavast, Andhra 
and other countries in southern and western India. Kalinga must 
have come within the purview of Hinayana Buddhism as it was 
from Tamralipti that boats sailed for Ceylon (Mahavamsa xi. 38; 
xix 6) with monks, nuns and ministers. 
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Post-Asokan period 


In the third chapter of this book, the author has furnished 
with all the information available relating to Asokan monuments 
and inscriptions discovered at Dhauli and Jaugada and remnants 
of stupas, railings and pillars found in Orissa. The artistic 
features of the stipas and railings have a close similarity with 
those of Sanci and Bharhut, implying thereby that in the post- 
Asokan period Buddhism was progressing in Kalinga. ! 


Taranatha, the Tibetan historian (p. 58) gives Odivisa 
the credit of being the earliest centre of Mahayiana Budddhism. 
He writes that shortly after Mahapadma Nanda, there ruled in 
Orissa, a king called Candragupta, to whose house Manjusr? went 
to deliver the Mahayana teaching. He also states (p. 61) that at 
the time of King Kaniska, some Hinayana monks who had realised 
the truth of non-origination of worldly objects (anutpattikadharma- 
ksanti) which happens to be the basic teaching of Mahayana 
introduced Mahayana texts. There is some truth in these state- 
ments of Taranatha, for it is well known that the Mahasangbikas, 
who settled in Andhra, were the forerunners of Mahayana. Some 
of the Mahasanghika monks very likely dwelt in Orissa in the post 
Asokan period. It may be that'the sub-sects of the Mahasanghikas 
were the Hinayanists who had developed anutpattikadharma- 
ksanti and propagated the Mahszyana texts and teachings at 
the time of Kaniska (Tara, p. 61). One of the earliest Mahayaua texts, 
the Astasshasrika-prajnapAramita furnishes us with the interesting 
statement that Mahayana teaching would originate in the south, 
pass to Vartani (described as a pirvadesa in TrikSsndasesa and 
prosper in the north. In the Gandavyuba (translated into Chinese 
in 418 A D.) appears the name of a place in Magadha as Vartanaka 
(p. 41) visited by Sudhana. In this text, there are names of 
a number of countries where lived distinguished teachers of the 
Bodhisattva practices (Bodhisattvacarya). Most of the places 
are in the south (Daksinapatha). The starting place of Sudhana 
was Ramavartanta, on a hill on which dwelt Meghasrt-bhikus. 
From Ramavartanta, he traversed over many places meeting 
bhiksus, grhapatis, gods and goddesses and lastly Maitreya, who 
directed him to go back to Manjusri at Dhanyakara to learn from 


1. Taranathach. VIII; Raghava, a rich Brahmin of Orissa, entertained 
several monks, of whom the Sanghatthera was Pogadha, a disciple of Kala, 


who again was a disciple of Dhitika, contemporary of Asola, 
ନ 
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him the Samantabhadra-bodhisattvacarya. Excepting two 
or three towns in the north, his peregrinations were confined to 
the countries of Daksinapatha, eastern and western, as will be 
evident from the following historical or legendary names; Lanka- 
patha, Dramida-pattana, Bharukaccha, Vanavast, Tosala, Kalin- 
ganagara, Potalaka (supposed to bc the seat of Avalokitesvara), 
Dvaravatt (described as the seat of the god Mahadeva), Bodh 
Gaya, Kapilavastu and Vartanaka (in Magadha-visaya). The 
Lankavatarasitra (translated into Chinese in 443 A.D.) lays the 
discourse in a seaside resort called Lankapura. From the date of 
the Chinese translations of the Gandavydha and Lankavatara, it 
is evident that these original books were in existence about 350 
A.D. Dasasdhasrika-Prajnparamita was translated into Chinese 
as early as 179 A.D. The composition of the Astasahasrika 
should be placed a little earlier than 179 A.D. On the basis of 
the evidences yielded by the four texts mentioned above and their 
Chinese translations it may be stated that Mahayana Buddhism 
had its origin and early propagation in Daksinijpatha which 
included Kalinga as also Tosali the ancient capital of Orissa (vide 
Sahu p. 45) and the latest date of such propagation cannot be 
beyond the first century A.D. 


The Madhyamika School 


Tradition ascribes the foundation of the Madhyamika school 
of thought to Nagarjuna, who according to Hiuen Tsang was a 
contemporary of Kaniska and was counted as one of the four 
luminaries of the firmament of Buddhist scholars. The account 
of his life has been given by Dr. Sahu. He was a native of 
Vidarbha and obtained his perfection in Buddhist sadhana aft 
Sriparvata (Dhanalkataka)- He was a great dialectician and a 
philosopher and became for some time the head of the Nalanda 
monastery. He first studied the Prajnaparamitia texts and 
wrote on the Pancavim-satisabasrika-Prajnaparamita a commentary 
called Mabaprajna-paramitasastra- The original text of the com:- 
mentary is lost but its Chinese translation made in 286 A.D 
is extant and it is now available in French translation made by 
E. Lamotte. Hence the date of Nagarjuna as given by Hiuver 
Psang appears to be authentic Vidarbha and Sriparvata being 
not far from Kalinga, it seems plausible, as Taraviatha (p. 72 
states that he paid visits to Kalinga and was instrumental in 
building std pas and temples in Orissa ‘Tib. U. fi-vi-sa). It should 
be observed that Taranatha mixes up the tradition of the Madhbya- 
mika philosopher Nagarjuna with that of the Tantric Acarya 
Nagarjuna noted for his works on Rasasastra (vide Sahu, p. 97 f.) 
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Contemporaneous with Nagarjuna was another Buddhist 
luminary called Matrceta. His original name was Durdharsa- 
Kala when as a Brahmanic dialectician, he defeated the Buddhist 
monks of Orissa in disputations. Matrceta himself admits in the 
opening Sloka of the “ Hymn of 400 verses ’' that he wrote stotras 
of a non-Buddhist character previously (Bailey’s intro to Sata- 
panicasatka p. 2). I tsing (p. 157) corroborates the above statement 
in bis account of Matrceta. After he became a Buddhist monk at 
Nalanda, he regretted his non-Buddhistic activities and as a 
compesation for that evil act he composed the Satapancasatka- 
stotras eulogizing Buddha and his teachings. 


Gupta and post-Gupta period 


The political history of Orissa after Kharavela still remains 
unexplored and it is not known whether the Indo-Scythian rule 
extended to that country. The recent fiind of Kushan coins at 
many places in Orissa has not been accepted by the historians as 
a proof of Kushan suzerainty over Orissa (vide Sahu p. 80). The 
Satavahanas may have ruled over a portion of Kalinga, and it is 
not unlikely that under their patronage Buddhism might have 
made some progress in Orissa. The Nagiarjunikonda inscriptions 
of the 3rd century A.D. refer to the missionary activities of the 
Theravadins all over India including Palura, a city of Kalinga (for 
details, see Sabu, pp. 41-50). 


With the advent of the Imperial Guptas, Buddhism con- 
tinued to exist in those areas where it had established itself and 
Orissa being one of them it may be assumed that it made its 
normal progress in that area without any royal support. It 
however received patronage from Narasimbagupta Baladitya 
whose dominion included Kalinga (vide the Classical Age, p. 44). 
Balzsditya, who is noted for driving out the Hinas from Central 
India, may be identifled with Taranatha’s king Buddhapaksa a 
nickname given to him by the Buddhists as a patron of Buddhism 
and an enemy of the Hinas who were anti-Buddhists. 


Taranatha tells us further that towards the end of the reign 
of Buddbapaksa a monastery called Ratnagiri was built in Orissa in- 
the cleft of a mountain near the sea. In that Vibara were lept 
three copies of each of the Hinayiana and Mahayana texts as well 
as of other Sastras. There were at this time in Orissa about 
eight monasteries with five hundred monks. One of these mona- 
steries called Devagiri, similar to Ratnagiri was situated on the 


. 
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seashore near the border of Bengal. Dr. Sabu (p. 88, 94, 194) 
bas given an exhaustive and valuable account of Ratnagiri and of 


the finds therein. 


About this time (vide Tara, p. 102) a rich Brshmana known 
as Brhaspati built temples at Katak, a city of Orissa and main- 
tained a large priesthood. 


The Yogacara School 


The Yogacara school of thought owes its origin to 
Maitreyanatha and bis disciple Asanga, who lived in the fourth 
century A.D. Taranatha places Asanga during the reign of Buddha- 
paksa’s son Gambhirapaksa, who may be equated to either of the 
historical figure Kumaramatya or Visnugupta. He gives also an 
account of the religious and literary activities of Asanga but these 
bear no relation to Orissa. 


The younger brother of Asanga was Vasubandbu who 
systen atised the Yogacara philosophy in his VijnaptimAatrata- 
siddhi establishing Vijnaptimatra as the only reality in place of 
Nagarjuna’s Sidnyata. Both the philosophical schools agree in 
accepting that the world of existence is a mere figment cf imagina~ 
ation. The Yogacarin Vasubandhbu should be distinguished from 
the earlier Vasubandhbu who was a Sarvastivadin and the author 
of the Abbidharmakosa and its Bhijsya and was associated with 
the emperor Samudragupta as his tutor. The Yogicarin Vasu- 
bandhu went to Orissa (vide Tara. p. 124) at the invitation of 
Maksika and greatly increased there the number of followers of 
Mahayana (vide Sabu, p. 108). 


Vasubandbu was followed by bis distinguished disciple 
Dignaga who immortalised himself by his learned treatises on 
logic and laid the foundation of the science of logic in ancient 
India. He lived probably at the end ef the fifth century A.D. 
Dignaga’s views were challenged and criticised by the logicians of 
the Brabmanic schools like Uddyotakara and Kumgrila Bbatta, 
Dignaga went to Orissa and converted the King’s treasurer 
Bhadrapalita, who earned great merit by erecting Sixteen monas- 
teries. Dignaga was followed by a number of Scholars, who 
visited or dwelt in Orissa (vide Sahu, pp. 109-121). His works 
were commented upon by Dharmottara and Mallavadin but their 
comments were not of a very high order. After them appeared 
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the mastermind Dharmakirtti who almost eclipsed Digniga by 
his masterly treatises on logic. It is said that Dharmakirtti bad 
his education in logic from Kumgzrila Bhaftta but he refuted 
Kumarila Bhatta’s arguments in many places in his Praminasa- 
muccaya. Like Digniga, he was also a Vijnanavadin, With 
Dharmaktirtti ended the intellectual giants of Buddhism and the 
Buddhist monk-scholars were no longer able to maintain the high 
level of scholarship. Sometime after Dharmakirtti appeared 
Jnanagarbha, a Buddhist teacher but not of a very high order. 
He was born in Orissa and belonged to the Madhyamika school 
(Tara p. 198). 


Sailodbhavas, Bhaumakaras and SomavamSsis 


After Baladitya’s reign Buddhism passed through bad times 
in Orissa for the lack of both intellectual stalwarts and the 
patronage of the ruling dynasties. The Sailodbhavas ruled over 
Orissa in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. They were strongly 
pro-Brahmanic and two of its leading rulers M#dhavavarma 
Sainyabhita II and his son performed Asvamedha and other 
sacrifices (vide Mahtab, History of Orissa, p. 30). It is very 
likely that the rulers of this dynasty diverted their patronage 
from the Buddhist monasteries to the Brahmanic temples and 
institutions and it also appears from Taranitha (p. 201) that at 
this time the Sravaka monks dwelling in the South were dwindling 
in number, 


With the advent of the Bhaumakara dynasty in Orissa in 
the eighth century, Buddhism got back its royal patronage. This 
dynasty ruled over Orissa up to the tenth century and extended 
its support to the Buddhist monks and monasteries. It is said 
that one of the kings of this dynasty had so much faith in 
Mahayana Buddhism that he copied with his own hand the 
Gundavyuha, a Mahayana text popular in the south and presented 
the same to the emperor of China. 


The Lunar dynasty, which ruled over Orissa in the tenth 
century, had strong Brahmanic leanings and revived Brahmanism 
to the detriment of Buddhism. King Yajati Mahasivagupta of this 
dynasty celebrated an Asvamedha sacrifice and constructed Brahma- 
nic temples. It was during the reign of this dynasty, that Sankara- 
charya and his disciples carried on vigorous campaign against 
Buddhism. For the lack of well-versed dialecticians of the 
status of Digniga or Dharmaktirtti, as also of the patronage of 
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the ruling dynasties, Buddhism was gradually losing its hold on the 
people. Tarangtha (p. 173) also tells us that a disciple of 
Sanikaracarya defeated the Buddhists in disputation in Orissa. 
Evidently the level of culture and saintliness among the Buddhist 
monks was on the wane from the eighth century onwards till the 
religion developed its latest phase, Tantrikism, and secured the 
patronage of the Pala rulers. 


The above survey of the carrier of Buddhism in Orissa 
during the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. is also supported by 
the account of the Chinese pilgrims Fahian and Hiuen Tsang. 
Fahian visited India from 399 to 414 A.D. He found Buddhism 
flourishing everywhere and receiving patronage of kings, and 
reverence and support from the common folk. He also observed 
that the Buddhist monks were saintly and strictly observant of 
the Vinaya rules. He spent five years at Tamralipti and found 
there twenty two monasteries. Hiuen Tsang, who visited India 
two centuries later, found a fairly large number of monks and 
monasteries almost in all places but he observed that the religion 
had lost its vigour and was on the decline with the increase of 
the temples of the non-Buddhists. As regards the patronage 
of Kings, he was enthusiastic about Harsavardhana who extended 
his support to both Buddhism and Brahmanism., 


Hiuen Tsang came across '‘Mahayanist Sthaviras” ! in 
Kalinga, From this description of the monks of Kalinga, it seems 
that there were then monks of both the Yanas. The apparent 
contradictory expression ‘' Mahayanist Sthavira ’' may be explained 
as the referring to the monks upholding MahsyAanic doctrine of 
Dharmasunyat& or Anutpattikadbharma Ksanti as stated by 
Tzaranatha (see above), i.e., non-existence of the phenomenal world 
but observing the code of disciplinary practices of the Hinayanic 
Sthavira-or Thera-Vadins. Similar description is given by Hiuen 
Tsang of the monks of Ceylon and of the Mahabodhi Sanghiarama 
built by the Ceylonese at Bodh Gaya. Kalinga and Andhra were the 
earliest centres where the Hinayana monks developed the new 
Mahayana outlook. The Mahayana monks, it should be noted, 
dwelt in monastries along with Hinayana monks observing the 
common Vinaya rules, as they did not possess a Vinaya text of 
their own. The MahsyAanists had no doubt set before them a very 


OT 
1. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Il. p. 198 ‘“ ‘There were above ten Buddhist 


monasteries and S500 brethren “ Students of the Mahayanist- i 
school system,” 5 udents of the Mahayanist-sthavira 
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high ideal but in daily life they lived as Hinayana monks. lI-tsing 
(p.157), whose mission was to ascertain the Vinaya rules prevalent 
in India, refers to the Vinaya texts of different Hinayana sects but 
not to any Mahayana Vivaya. He writes that all Hinayana and 
pMahayana monks were taught to recite Matrceta'’s hymns as soon 
as they finished reciting the ten Sstlas. This remark, though 
incidental, points to the fact that in the observance of Vinaya 
rules, there was no difference between Hinaydana and Mahayana 
monks. 


Tantrikism 


Some time after Dharmalirtti and a few other savants, 
Buddhism lost its pre-eminent position, and developed a new form 
of Sadhana known as Tantrik practices. A number of Tantrik 
Sadbakas appeared in the eighth century and gave wide currency 
to this aspect of the religion, which reached its climax - under the 
patronage of the Pala rulers. Dr. Sahu bas made a detailed study 
of the origin and growth of Tantrik Buddhism in general and tried 
to show that Orissa produced the greatest teachers of this form 
of Buddhism ( vide chaps. VIII-X). 


There are a few distinguished scholars, who attribute the 
origin of Tantrikism to Asanga's days. Their opinion is based 
on a stanza found in Asanga’s Sdtralankara. Dr. Sahu has rightly 
differed from this opinion on other grounds. A stray reference 
found in the Sdutralankara bas also a parellel in an early Pali text 
like the kathavatthu (p. 622), in which a doctrine of the Andhakas 
and Vetulyakas is given as ‘ ekabhippayo methuno dbhammo poati- 
sevitabbo,” but such stray statements should not be relied for 
tracing the origin of Tantrikism. There is one Sadhana (159) in the 
Sadhanamala attributed to Acarya Asangapada, but the very name 
with “ pada” as suffix and preceded by the appellation Acdfirya 
indicates that he cannot be identified with Arya Asanga, the 
founder of YogAcara school of thought. 


Parittas and Dharanis 


As a precursor of Tantrikism reference is usually made to 
the prevalence of Parittas (chantings having a magical effect) in’ 
Buddua’s life time and Dharants in the pre-Christian era. It isa 
fact that Parittas as protective spells are to be found in the Pali 
literature ! and were in vogue in the early days of Buddhism. 

1. ‘The parittas mentioned in the Milindapanha (p. 150-1) are == 
Ratanasutla, Khandhaparitta, Moraparitta, Dhajaggaparitta, Atana- 
tiya-paritta and Afigulimala-paritta. 
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Likewise Dhgranis (magical spells) abound in early Mahazyana texts 
like the Saddharmapundarika, MahasannipAata-stutra and even 
Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadins. In Central Asia and Gilgit a 
number of manuscripts containing Dharanis has been discovered 
and the date of the mss. is about 6th or 7th century A.D. 


In the Karandavyuha the mantra “ Om mani padme hum” 
has been described as ‘sadaksar? mahavidyarajnt.” The terms 
Vidyaraja and Vidyarajnl are used by the Tantrik writers for 
denoting the teachers proficient in magical spells. The goddess 
Tara is alse designated as a Vidyarajni in the Manjusrimulakalpa 
(p. 647-8). 


The Parittas and Dharanis were really remnants of primitive 
beliefs and had nothing to do with the course of sadhana pres- 
cribed by the Tantrik Aacaryas, who appeared in the field of 
Buddhism from about the seventh century A.D. It is rather 
striking that the Chinese pilgrims had not a word to say about 
this form of religion and were not aware of the‘ Tantrik acaryas, 
though they recognised the efficacy of Dharanis and refer to the 
worship of Tara and Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. 


About the eighth century A.D. came into prominence the 
Tantrika acaryas like Kambala, Indrabhuti, Padmavajar and Lalita- 
vajra (vide Tara, p. 188), who promulgated the new system of 
sadhana to attaln emancipation by realising the highest truth. 
The Tantrik teachers affiliated themselves to either Madhyamika 
or Yogacara school of thought, and all agreed that the highest 
truth was oneness of the universe (tathata, samata, Sunyata), the 
identity of samsara (the phenomenal world) and nirvana (the 
ultimate), of pravrtti (activity) and nivrtti (quietude), of samvrti 
(the conventional) and paramartha (the absolute). Their ways 
and means however of arriving at this ultimate truth were some- 
thing foreign to the early Buddhists, Hinayana or Mahayana. 
They personified into gods and goddesses many abstract qualities ! 
and prescribed a series of functions for attaining perfection, e.g, 
kriya (rites), carya (tantrik practices), mudra (finger-poses) mandala 
(mystical diagrams), mantras (magical spells), stla (moral purity), 
vrata (vows), Saucdcara (cleanlihess in ritualistic acts), niyama 
(austerities), homa (offering of oblations), japa (muttering of 
prayers), and dhyana (meditation) including hatha-yoga (concentra- 
tion acquired by means of artificial aids). Later on were added 
three parts of the process of pranayama (viz. Puraka, Kumbhaka 
and Recaka) and the theory of plexus ?. All of these needed expert 


1. See the Table in Dr. S. B. Das Gupta’s Introduction to ‘Tantrik 
Buddhism p. 97 cf, N. N. Basu, Modern Buddhism pp. 80, 98, 99 
2. Dr- S, B. Das Gupta, op. cit., Ch. V. 9 
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guidance, and so a Tantrik Buddhist must have his formal initiation 
(abhigeka) into the esoteric system and as a condition precedent 
to it he must have a Gura (spiritual guide). With the aid of these 
various practices the initiated is trained up to realise the identity 
of the wordly matters and forces with the highest truth designated 
differently as Vajra, Kalacakra or Sahaja- It is rather discon- 
certing to us to find the Tantric writers using vulgar expressions 
with a deep meaning giving a wrong notion to the uninitiated. 
They represented such sublime terms as prajna (the highest 
knowledge) and Upaya (means of attaining prajna, of which 
Karuna forms thé essence) as male and female and their union as 
Sexo-yogic practices. The writers however were saints of the 
highest order and were unconscious of the effect that their accounts 
of sexo-yogic practices might have on the common people or 
pseudo-followers. The new Sadhana became very popular in 
Kashmir and Central Asia, and in Bengal and Orissa wherefrom 
it passed to Nepal and Tibet where it is still being practised 
maintaining the pure and high ideal of its propounders. 


The Tibetan tradition preserved by Tarandtha and Buston 
gives us an account of the origin and growth of Tantrikism. 
Taranatha (p.201) tells us that the MantraySnists appeared at the 
time of Arya Asanga. They imparted secretly the Anuttarayoga 
(the higher Tantric meditation for realising the truth) to a select 
few. Emphasis was laid at that time more on Yoga-tantra than 
on Kriya and Karma tantra. During the reign of the Palas of 
Bengal the Vajraciryas appeared and obtained Siddhis (perfec- 
tion) through various Tantrik practices. Out of the 84 Siddha- 
caryas about a half gained Siddhi by that time. The religion 
spread widely in Kashmir, Magadha, Bengal, Orissa ! and other 
Aparantaka countries. There were at that time also Sravaka 
yanists and MahAyanists along with the Mantra or Vajraydanists. 


Buston (1.p. 39-40) in his review of the Buddhist teachings 
gives quotations from a few Sanskrit texts. In the Rajavavadaka 
Buddha foretel!s that the shorter way of reaching the goal, i.e, 
Mantrayana would appear in future. It is superior to other 
Yanas inasmuch as it helps the attainment of the six Paramitas 
and by means of expedients it teaches the mystic contemplation 
of Buddhakaya and Bodhicitta, and leads one to the realisation of 


1. Bengal and orissa were then known as Puirvaparantaka, Tara- 
n tha, p. 262. 
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the Truth. It accommodates itself to the inclinations of the 
initiated by prescribing different mudras, mandalas, etc. and saves 
them from even misdeeds which orherwise would bring about 


their rebirtbs in hells. Its literature is considered by Aryadeva 
as the fourth Pifaka called Vidyadhara-pitaka. Ratnakarasanti 
says that the Pitaka is also a sutra inasmuch as it teaches topics 
of a deep meaning, in an abridged form. Quoting from the 
Kalacakra-uttara-tantra, Buston (II.p. 121) writes that there 
were distinguished acaryas like Kambala and Indrabhati endowed 
with magical powers and Aciryas like Vajraghanta (the 40th 
Siddhacirya) and Varihakuntha who drank wine in skulls, bore 
the trident and put on garlands of bones, and carried a wine cup 
and a hand-drum, They are all described as the protector of the 
religion. 


There is no doubt that the revival of Buddhism took place 
during the reign of the Pala Kings. Taranatha (p. 204) states 
that King Gopaila extended his patronage to both the Buddhists 
and the non-Buddhists but his ministers were all non-Budhists. 
His son Dharmapala maintained his father’s spirit of toleration 
but his son Devapala (810-850 A. D) was a staunch advocate of 
Buddhism. It was at the time of Devapala that Balaputradeva 
of the Sailendra dynasty of the East Indies granted five villages 
to endow a monastery at Nalanda. Devapala appointed a 
Buddhist priest of Nagarahara (Jalalabad) as the head of Nalanda 
Monastery (vide Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 52). Taranatha 
(p. 210) tells us that during Devapala’s reign a new Somapurl 
Vihara was erected and that at his time there were many non- 
Buddhist preachers in Bengal and Orissa. After a set back for 
some time, the Pala suzerainty was revived by Mabipala, who 
came to the throne in 988 A.D, He was invited to consecrate a 
monastery in Orissa by Viracarya. (described by Taranatha, 
p.227, as a king of Orissa) who composed Sriparamadyavivarann 
and Sriguhyasamajapanjika and many other commentaries and 
Tantrik texts. 


Raja Mukundadeva 


After the time of Mahipala we have no information whatso- 
ever not even from Tibetan historians relating to the career of 
Buddhism in Orissa till the time of King Mukundadeva who 
occupied the throne of Orissa in 1559 A.D. (Mahtab, History of 
Orissa p.93), Tarangitha (p.256) writes that Mukundadeva ruled 
over a large part of Madhyadesa and though he did not establish 
any monastery in Magadba, he erected Buddhist temples jn 
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Odivisa and a few monasteries and thereby revived the reli- 
gion destroyed by one of his predecessors Prataparudradeva. 
Balarama Dasa, who had strong leanings to Mahayana Buddhism, 


refers to Raja Mukundadeva in bis Gupta-gtta (Ch. 36 
stanza 2). 


Off shoots of Buddhism 


In the tenth chapter Dr. Sahu has given an account of the 
Tantrik acaryas, many of whom were associated with Orissa. 
He bas also dealt with Nathism which he considers as an aspect 
of later Buddhism but different from Tauatric Buddhism and has 
concluded the chapter by a short account of the sixteenth century 
saints and writers of Orissa, who were interested in Tantric 
religion and philosophy. It would have been better if he had 
given more details and discussed the essential teachings of the 
Sanya-sambhita of Acyutananda Dasa, of the Gupta-gita and 
Siddhanta-dambari of Balarama Dasa, of Visnugarbba Purina of 
Caitanya Dasa, Dharmagitas of Mabadeva Dasa, and of Stuti and 
Bhajanas of Bhima Bhoi the propunder of Mahima-dharma. Most 
of these werks preserved the philosophy of Sinyata but do not 
refer to the secret Tantrik practices. A close study of these 
texts would reveal that the essence of Buddhism was retained by 
the thinkers of Orissa up to a very late date and at the same 
time show how Buddhism was absorbed by Vaisnavism. 
Mahimg-dharma like Nathism should be treated as a new reli- 
gion and not a later phase of Buddhism. The main interesting 
features of these off shoots are that their philosophical concep- 
tions bear close relation to those of Buddhism. They show how 
they imbibed the old conceptions and practices unconsciously. 

The last chapter of Dr. Sahu’s book on Mabhbayanic and 
Tantric Art in Orissa offers a mine of information, and the finds 
in Orissa amply subtantiate the contention of the author that 
Buddbism had in Orissa a long and popular career though 
chequered by ups and downs and gave an impetus to the develop- 
ment of artistic and literary cultures. 

Dr. Sabu has performed a formidable task by furnishing us _ 
with a mass of information culled from various sources. His 
book, I am sure, will be highly appreciated by all students of 
religion, particularly of Buddhism. 


Nalinaksha Dutt. 
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PREFACE 


The book aims at presenting a historical exposition of the 
development of Buddism in Orissa from the 5th century B.C. 
down to the early 16th Century A-D. This work may, however, 
be claimed as the first of its kind, as no attempt has so far been 
made to throw light on the growth and development of Buddhistic 
culture of this land. Srt Nagendra Nath Vasu, Prachya-vidya- 
mahgarnava, in his work the “ Archaeological Survey of Maydr- 
bhanj,”” has incorporated a long treatise entitled “Modern 
Buddhism and its followers in Orissa,’ in which he has drawn the 
attention of scholars to a modified form of Buddhism that prevails 
in Orissa from the 16th century onward. The present work ends 
exactly where the learned author Sri N. N. Vasu makes his start. 
The study of Orissan Buddhism is, in fact, a subject of absorbing 
interest, in view of the great contributions of this territory to the 
domain of Buddhist culture. It was in this land that the Chanda- 
Soka was transformed into Dharmasoka, an event that ushered in 
remarkable changes in the history of Buddhism, and bebind the 
significant departure of the post-Asokan Buddhism from its pre- 
ASsokan forms, may be traced the forces of the sacrifice made by 
the people of Kalinga. The intimate relations that were existing 
in ancient times between Kalinga and Ceylon, were probably res- 
ponsible for the transplantation of Palf in that island, and this 
language came to form the canonical literature of early Buddhism, 
It was through the medium of Pali that Buddhism spread over 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and Kalinga appears to have played a 
great part in disseminating Buddhist culture in those countries, 
through her famous ports—Tamralipti, Chelitalo, Palura and 
others. During the post-Asokan period Orissa is bnown to bave 
made striking contributions towards bringing out Buddbism from 
the monastic exlusionism to the level of the common man and it 
was in this land that the earliest Prajniparamita, the Astasabha- 
srika, was composed giving rise to the full-fledged system of 
Mabayaoa Buddhism. In course of the Christian centuries large 
number of Mahayaaoic monasteries developed in various parts of 
Orissa, and famous scholars and philosophers, who lived in them 
compocesed admirable works on Logic, Philosophy and Yoga. Orissa 
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was long famous as the land of Buddhist Logic and dialectical! 
works like Pramana Samucchaya, Nysya vindu and Tarkabhasa wer: 
written in her inspiring monasteries by Dignaga, Dharmaktrtti 
and Moksakaragupta respectively. The system of Yoga flourished 
earlier at Tosal! and later at Ratnagiri, and by the 8th century 
A.D. a great University developed in the Asia hills centering round 
Ratnagiri, where Yoga philosophy was learnt and practised by 
large number of scholars hailing from far and wide. Celebrated 
scholars like Avadhutt, Bodhisr1, Naropa, and Prajna bad their 
training in this institution, and it may be pointed out that Naropa 
came here from Kasmira and Pr3jna from the distant Kapisa, and 
that the latter before his coming to this place had already spent 
eighteen years in studies in various institutions of India including 
Nalanda. Orissa had also a great share in the development of 
Tantric Buddhism, and she may be regarded as the cradle of this 
esoteric system as she may be identified with the famous land of 


Uddiyana. 


With so great a heritage of Buddhist Culture Orissa offers 
an attractive field for research, and the present work is just an 
humble attempt at surveying the development of this culture 
through successive ages till new forces appeared by the 16th 
century A.D. and transformed it into a vigorous Vaisnavite 
movement centering round Jagannath. I 


The work has been written with the scholarly guidance and 
affectionate care of Dr. N. Dutt, Professor of Pall, Calcutta 
University, whose illuminating Foreward embodying the depth of 
his scholarship has considerably heightened its merit as a piece of 
research work. 1 take this opportunity to offer my deep grati- 
tude to Dr. Dutt. This work has also been enriched by the 
valuable suggestions kindly offered by Dr. H. N, Sinha. at present 
Principal, Agra College, and Dr. J. N. Banerjee, the Carmichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, and I offer my gratitude to these eminent Scholars. 
Chapter II of the book dealing with “Buddhist Art in Ancient 
Kalinga” has been discussed in the light of some of the finds of 
Dr. KK. C. Panigrahi, at present Superintendent of Archaeology 
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Central Circle; and Sri P. Mukherjee of Ravenshaw College has 
kindly helped me in my discussion about the latest Buddhist 
Siddhas, particulary Virasithha, at pages 178-179. I express my 
indebtedness to them. 


I am very much grateful to Prof. Sridhar Das of Christ 
College, Cuttack, who has taken great pains in going through the 
proof pages of this book. The General Index and the Biblio- 
graphical Index have been prepared by my students Sri Krishna 
Prasad Das and Sri Probodh Kumar Mishra, I extend my sincere 
thanks to them. 


The publication of this work was undertaken by Utbhal 
University under thc scheme of the University Grants Commission 
for publication of Research theses. Iam highly grateful to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. P, Parija and the members of the Syndicate 
of Utkal University for their kind consideration and patronage 
without which the work could not have seen the light of day. 


Iam thankfnl to Sri G. C. Rath, Registrar, Utkal University 
for his active interest in the publication of this book. 


CUTTACK, 
Buddha Parnima Jl. KK. Sahw. 
1958 
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BUDDHISM IN ORISSA 
CHAPTER 1 


Kalinga and Utkala in early Indian Literature 


HE territories of the Kalingas and the Utkalas appear to be 
T very old and they are often referred to in the early Brahma- 
nical literature, as well as, in the old Pali canons. The 
dynastic lists of the Vedic Kings, incorporated in the later Puranas 
preserve the account of the mythical origin of Kalinga, according 


to which the sage Dirghatamas begot on Sudesna, the queen 
of the demon King Vali, five sons named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Pundra and Suhma.! All these sons are stated to have ruled 
over five different territories which have been named after them. 
But from the time of Dirghatamas, the son of Utathya, a cele- 
brated Rsi of the Rg.—Veda? right upto the age of Baudhbayana, 
the famous law-giver, these territories are regarded by the Aryans 
as outside the pale of their civilisation. The inhabitants of these 
tracts are included in the list of ‘“ Samkirna Yonayah ” by Baudha- 
yana who goes so far as to place theological ban against travellers 
willing to visit these territories and recommends the rituals of 
‘“Punastoma ”’ and “Sarva prsthaisti’” as an expiation for such 
visits.’ But the advance of the Aryan tribes and along with it 
the infiltration of the Vedic culture into the East could not be 
long delayed and the process began like the push of the Dorians 
and the Greeks through the Mycenean Hellas. The account 
found in the Satapatha Brahmana of the March of Agni Vaisvanara 
burning along this earth from the river Sarasvati eastward 
to the Sadanira signifies the spread of Vedic religion and culture 
from the west towards the east.* In the Mahabharata we come 
across “ the learned men of Pundra, Kalinga, Magadha and Chedi, 
well acquainted with the ancient religion and following its com- 
mands,”’’? and thus the Aryan civilisation appears to have impene- 
trated into these countries by the time of which the epic authors 
speak. 

1. Pargitor, A.L.H. t., P. 158. 

2. Rg, Veda lL. 147. 

3. Baudhaynna, Pra3na I Adhyaya I, Khandika II, Verses 14 and 
15. The Verse 15 recommends the Vaisvanari isti specially for those who 
travel to the country of the Kalingas. 
” 4. Satapatha Br. 1. 4.1.ff. 

5S. Mhbh. Karna Parv. Chap. 45- 
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Kalinga in the Epics: According to the epic traditions 
the territory of the Kalingas which was reachable by a& route along 
the sea coast from the Ganges’ mouth and lay beyond Tamralipti, 
Karvata and Suhma, included the river Vaitatant.° On the basis 
of this location Dr. Ray Chaudhuri draws the boundaries of 
Kalinga “from tho river Vaitaran1 in Orissa to the borders of 
the Andhra territory at the mouth of the Godavari” ;” but this 
conjecture does not bear scrutiny as the epics mention the 
Vaitraran? only as one of the rivers of Kalinga, and never 
as its boundary. The Mahabharata declares Rajapura as 
the capital city of Kalinga wh:n Chitrangada was ruling over this 
Kingdom. The Svayambara ceremony of the Kalinga princess, 
the daughter of Chitrangada, was attended by many famous kings, 
f.6., Sisupala, Jarasandha, Bhismaka, Karna and Duryodhana, and 
it is stated that when the bride passed Duryodhana in neglect the 
latter took her as his wife by applying force. This clearly 
indicates the matrimonial relation of the Kaurava prince of 
northern India with tbe royal family of Kalinga. In the Svayam- 
bara ceremony of Draupadi, the princess of Panchala, the King of 
Kalinga was present in the company of Duryodhana. The Adi- 
parva of the Mahabharata mentions a number of famous Kalinga 
kings who are credited with having contracted matrimonial rela- 
tions with princesses of the Aryan royal families of the north,? 
while the princesses of Kalinga are also known to have married 
Akrodhana and Tamsu.! ° 


The Kalinga king is often mentioned in the Mababharata 
to have been vanquished by various Digvijayins. He was thus 
defeated by Sahadeva during his Digvijaya, by Karna and by Rama 
Yamadagoya, as well as, by the combined strength of Sabadeva 
and Krsna, who annihilated the Kalingas at Danta Kura.” In the 
Kuruks:tra war, the king of Kalinga named Srutayus formed the 
right wing of Drona’s army when he fiercely fought against Bhims 
and Arjuna and protected Jayadratha. By the time Drona orga- 
nised the Garuda Vyiha, the armies of Kalinga are said to have 
formed the neck of the mighty array. In the war, however, king 


6. Mhbh. Vana Parv. 114.4.; Sabha Parv. 30, 24-25. 

7. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri, P.H.A.L, P.7s. 

8. Mhbh. Santi Parv. Chap. IV (Kumbhakonam Ed.) 

9: Mhbh. Adi Parv., XCV, 3774-5, 3780. See also Drona Parv. 
LXX, 2436. [P, 376. 

10. Sorenson, Index to the names in the Mahabharata, London tg904, 

11, Sorenson, Ibid. Drona Parv. IV. 122; X. 15. Udyoga Parv. 
XLVI, 70. See also R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa I, P. 47. 
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Srutayus was slain together with his heroic sons by Bhima 
who could thus bripg complete destruction to the Kalingan 
forces.’ 


The Ksatriyas of Kalinga are characterised by the epics as a 
degraded race almost equal in rank to the Sadras, while the 
i{alinga people in general are regarded as irreligious (Durddharman).” 


The country itself is, however, considered to be a holy land 
and Yudhisthira is said to have visited several places of it while on 
Tirthayatra.* 


Kalingain the Early Buddhist Works: The old Pali works, 
especially the Jataka stories throw considerable light on the 
process of Aryanisation in Kalinga. They refer to small mush- 
room Briahmana colonies that sprang up in Kalinga even before 
the age of the Buddha, and we come across one such colony in 
the Vessantara Jataka which speaks of the village of Dunnivittha, 
a Brahmana gama in the Kalinga rattha. The Kurudhamma Jataka 
relates that once when there was a great drought in Dantapura, 
the Kalingan king sent the Brahmanas of his kingdom to the king 
of Kuru to beg the loan of his miraculous elephant Anjana 
Vasabha, credited with the power of producing rain.” Almost the 
same story is found in the Vessantara Jataka, where the Kalinga 
Brahmanas are said to have obtained the white elephant of 
Vessantara to avert the drought in Kalirga." The employment of 
the Brahmanas in such important and emergent work as of avert- 
ing the calamity of the State, clearly testifies to the moral and 
Spiritual influence they exerted even as early as the times of which 
the Jatakas speak. 


The early Pali texts like the Nikayas and the Vinayas have, 
of course, little to speak about the land and religion of the 
Kalingas. The very nature of the descriptions in these Pali 
works clearly shows that these were primarily concerned with 
the Middle country, the cradle of the Buddha and Buddhism, and 
only incidentally with the outlying tracts like Gandbara, Kamboja 
and Kalinga, Assaka. The Anguttara Nikaya completely 
overlooks the political existence of Kalinga, while it gives the list 


12. Mhbh. Drona Parvan. 

13. Vide in this connection R. D. Banerji, Ibid. 
14. Mhbh, Vana Pacrv. ti4. 4 8. 

15. Jat. VI, P. 514. 

36. Jat, II, P, 367 ft. 

17. Jat. VI, P, 467 ff. 
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of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, presumably belonging to the 6th 

Century B.C.!® But the existence of Kalinga as a political 
unit in the 6th Century B.C. and even before, may be proved by 
various references in the Pali works. The Mabhagovinda 
Sattanta of the Digha Nikaya gives,a very prominent place to 
Kalinga rattha by mentioning her at the head of the seven 
political divisions of India long before the 6th Century B.C.!? 
We know from this work that Sattabhu, king of Kalinga; 
Brahmadatta, king of the Assakas; Vessabhu, king of Avanti; 
Bharata, king of Sovira; Renu, king of Videha; Dhatarattha, 
king of Anga; and Dhgitarattha, king of Kasi were all contem- 
poraneous with one another. Out of this list of kings Dbrta- 
rastra (Dhatarattha), the king of Kasi is well known to us as the 
celebrated king in the Satapatha Brahmana,” ® and thus, if any 
credence be placed on the accounts of the Mahagovinda Suttanta, 
it may be pointed out that the seven political units of India, of 
which Kalinga was one, were existing as early as the Brihmana 
period. The Ceylonese Chronicle, Mahavamsa while narrating 
the history of the migration of Vijaya into Ceylon, an event that 
took place in the year of the Great Decease, refers to his grand- 
mother SusTma, who was the daughter of the king of Kalinga.?’ 
The Jatakas contain numerous references to the Kalinga rattha— 
her kings and people, religion and culture, revealing at times the 
antiquities of that country. We know from the Kumbhakazra 
Jataka that king Karandu (Karakandu) of Kalinga once ate 
mangoes with his retinue from a fruit laden tree which was soon 
stripped bare, and thereafter the king compared the fate of the 
fruit laden tree with that of a barren one, which having no fruits 
was spared such ravages, and came to the conclusion that worldly 
prosperity was the cause of all the sorrows and unhappinesses. 
Reflecting upon this king Karandu became a Paccheka Buddha and 

went to the Nandamulapabhara with three others: Naeggaji, Nimi 

and Dummukba.*? The Jaina Uttaradhyayana makes Karakandu, 

the king of Kalinga, Dvimukha of Pafnchila, Nami of Videha 

and Naggati of Gandbara, contemporary to one another and says, 

these bulls of kings have adopted the faith of the Jainas.?? ” 
er ee 


18. Afgu N, (P.T.S.), lL, 213; IV, 252, 256, 260. 
19. Digha N., (P.T.S.), HH, 235 ff ; 
Dialogues of the Buddha II. 270. 
20. Satapatha Br. XI11. 5,4,22. 
21. Geiger, Mahavamsa, V1. 1. 
See also Oldenberg, Dipavamsa IX, 2 ff. 
22, Jat. Hl. 376 ff. 
23. S.B.E., XLV. 87, 
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Durmukha, the Pancbala king has been represented by the 
Aitareya Brahmana as a world conqueror, and we know from tbe 
Same source that he was consecrated by Vamadeva,?®* the famous 
Angirasa Rsi, a contemporary of Somaka Sahadevya,®” whose 
Spiritual relations with Bhima, king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, 
king of Gandhara are well known.?*“ It is extremely difficult, 
however, to ascribe these great rulers to any particular date in 
History. Dr, Ray Chaudhuri is inclined to identify Nami (Nemi’, 
king of Videha, mentioned in the Kumbhakara Jataka and 
Uttaradhyayanasdtra with Nimi of the Nimi Jataka, which speaks 
of him as the penultimate monarch of the Maithilz family.?”” He 
is very probably the same Nemi to whom is ascribed the saying 
in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra “ When Mithila is on fire nothing is 
burned that belongs to me.” 


The Kalingabodhi Jataka®™ in its artistic treatment of 
religious lore preserves interesting accounts of three generations 
of Kings of Kalinga. King Kalinga I of Dantapura in Kalinga had 
two sons, Mabakalinga and Chulla Kalinga, and the latter, who 
was destined to be an ascetic, married in romantic circumstances 
the daughter of the King of Madda, who gave birth to a son named 
Kalinga 11. After the premature demise of Mabhakalinga, Kalinga Il 
was crowned king at Dantapura, and the royal Chaplain Kalinga- 
Bharadvaja taught the young ruler the duties of a Chakkavatti. 
It is further told that, once while riding through the air with his 
retinue king Kalinga II was forced to halt before the sacred Bodhi 
tree as his elephant, though prodded to death was unable to fly 
over it. Kalinga Bbhbaradvaja then explained to his, master the 
transcendental virtues of the Bodhi tree under which a Buddha had 
attained Enlightenment, and thereupon the Chakkavatti king 
descended on the earth and paid reverential honour to the tree for 
seven days.” ? 


The Jitakas also speak of a period when Kalinga steadily 
underwent a political setback. Under the wicked monarch 
Nalikira, who illtreated a holy sage, the country is said to have 


24. Vedic Index, IL. 71. 

25. Rg-Veda, IV. 15. 7-10. 

26. Aitareya Br, VII. 34. 

27. Ray Chaudhuri, P.H.A.Il. pp. 68-71. 

28. Jat. IV. pp, 228-36. 

29. A reference to this is also found in Milinda Panho (ed, Treckne1), 
p. 256, where the Chakkavatti king of Kalinga, who could not pass over the 
Bodhi tree is named as Samana Kolania. 
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been laid waste by the curse of the gods and turned into a wilder- 
ness—Kalingaranna? ®. we also read of the humiliating defeat at 
the hands of the Assaka king ‘Aruna, of a proud Kalinga monarch, 
who had to surrender his four beautiful daughters to the victor.?! 
There is reason to say that towards the 6th Century B-C. the 
fortune of Kalinga sank down to a low ebb and if the Priyadarsika 
of Sri Harsa is to be believed, king Udayana of the Vatsa kingdom, 
the hero of many romantic legends, had a victory over the lord of 
Kalinga and restored his father-in-law Drdba Varman to tbe 
throne of Anga.”® The omission of the name of Kalinga Rattha 
in the list of the Solasa Mahajanapada may, therefore, be due to 
these political discomfitures by the 6th Century B.C. The name 
of this kingdom as a political unit is, however, found in the extend- 
ed list of the Chulla Niddesa.®? 


On tbe authority of Jain traditions, recorded in Avasyaka 
Sutra, which was later commented on by Haribhadra under the 
title of Haribhadriya Vrtti, it is known that Kalinga was a 
stronghold of Jainism in the 6th. century B. C. and that Mahavira, 
the last of the Tirthankaras was invited by the King of Kalinga, 
who happened to be a friend of his father to propagate his 
doctrines in that land.?* We learn from the same source that 
Mahavira Swami during his tours of preaching visited not only 
Tosala but also tbe country of Mosali which lay further South- 
west,?? Dr. Jayaswal on ‘the basis of the line 14 of the 
Hatigumpbha inscription of Kharavela affirms that the Kumari 
hill (Udayagiri near Bhuvanesvara! was the place where 
Mabavira preached his doctrines.” ® 


Unlike Mabavira the Buddha is not known from any source to 
have personally visited Kalinga. He is, however, known to have 
visited Sumbha rattha, identified with the country of Sumbhba, a 
close neighbcur to Kalinga, on which occasion he preached the 
Janapada Kalyani Sutra in the forest near the market town of 


30. Jat V, 144. See also Majjb. N. I, 378; the story is found i 
retail in Majjh, Commentary 11, 602 If. ! : a 


31. Jat, Hl, 3 ff. 

32. Priyadarsika Act IV. 

33. Chulla N. (P.T,S.), 11, 37. 

34. Haribhadriy a- Vrtti (iAgamodaya Samiti), PP. 218-20 ; J.B.O.R.S. 
YI, p. 223. 

35+ Avasyaka Sitra, p. 219-20. 

36. J.B.O.R.S, VIII, p. 246. 
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Desaka.??’ He, however, appears to have intimate knowledge of the 
country of Kalinga, and if some Chinese sources are to be believed, 
he declared this land as one of the twelve places where the attain- 
ment of perfection might be sought,”® and also as one of the four 
great places possessing inexhaustible treasures of precious sub- 
stances.’ These four precious treasures are also alluded to by 
the Divyavadana, which states that Pingala of Kalinga, Panduka of 
Mithila, Elapatra of Gandhara and Sankha of Varanasi wou'd be 
ruling when Maitreya would appear as Buddha.*°’ The Buddhist 
traditions recorded in the Buddhavamnsa*’ and the Dathadhatu- 
vamsa*? ‘pay further tribute to the cultural heritage of Kalinga by 
declaring that after the death of the Buddha, one of his tooth 
relics was carried to Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga, where it 
was enshrined in a magnificent Chaitya. 


Utkala in the Brahmanical Literature: According to 
the PurAnic tradition Ila Sudyumna, one of the ten sons of Manu, 
was a Kimpurusa, who in bis turn was the father of three sons 
named Utkala, Vinitasva and Gaya. These three are said to bave 
enjoyed respectively the country of Utkala, a western territory 
and Gayapur7, and thus, it appears that the origin of Utkala is as 
mythical as that of Kalinga. 


In the epic literature the Utkalas are often found associated 
with the Udras, Mekalas, Kalingas and Andhras, and the Drona 
Parvan states that Karna bad to conquer the Utkalas along with 
the Mekalas, Kalingas, Andhras and othbers.** In the Pmayana 
we find Sugriva directing Susena to send his retinue among other 
countries of the south to Mekala, Utkala and Dasarna.*” 
According to the Raghuvamsa *° the Utkalas may be assigned to 
the territory bounded on the north by the river Kapisa (modern 


37. Jat. [, p. 393. 

38. Fo-Shuo-ta-pei-K'ung-Chih--Chin--Kang-ta-Chiao~-Wang- Yi- 
Kuei-Ching, Ch. 2 (No. 1060). Watters, Yuan Chwang Vol. IH, p. 199. 
Fn, 

39. Tsing-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 49; A-na-pin-ti-hua-Chi-tzu-ching 
(No. 649). 

40. Divyavadana (Cowell and Neil), p. 61. 

41. Buddhavamsa (P.T.S.), XX VIII, 6. 

42. Ed. by B.C,Law (the Punjab Sans. Series). 

43. Pargiter, A.I H.T, pp. 253-54. 

44. Mhbh. Drona Parv. IV, 122; Bhigma Parv. IX, 348. 

45. Kiskindha-Kanda, Canto XL. ir 

46. Raghuvamsa, IV, 38. 
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Kasai in Midnapur), and on the south by the realm of Kalinga, 
while the western limit of this territory may presumably be exten- 
ded upto the Mekala hills.*” Pargiter is mostly correct in locating 
the land of Utkala in the soutbern portion of modern Chhotnag- 
pur, and the Utkala people may thus be regarded as a Vindhyan 
tribe in as much as the Chhotnagpur hills are an extension of the 


Vindhyan ranges. * * 


Utkala in the Buddhist Literature: There can be no 
doubt in the fact that ‘Utkala’ in the epic and Puranic literature, 
is the same as ‘C kkala’ or ‘Okkala’ in the Pali works, and as a 
proof of it we may point out the Apadana of the Khuddaka Nikaya 
of the Sutta Pitaka where the Ukkala are mentioned as a people 
along with the Mekalas.** 


The Maha Chattarisaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya 
states that Vassa and Bhanna, the two tribes of the Ukkala people 
professed a type of philosophy which categorically denied cause, 
consequence’and reality and hence they were characterised as the 
Ahetuvadis, Akiriyavadis and Natthika-vadis.”’ Dr. B. M. Barua 
is, however, inclined to interpret the expression “ Ukkla-Vassa- 
Bhanna’”’ of the Pali text as the “ unintelligible and uncouth 
Jargon of the country of Ukkala. ””’ But the celebrated Buddha- 
ghosa clearly explains that Vassa and Bhanna were the two tribes 
of the Ukkala Janapada, 2? and we find no reason to dismiss the 
interpretation of this great commentator. These two tribes are 
further known to have received the message of the Maha Chbhatt- 
Aarisaka Sutta preached by the Blessed One at Jetavana, ”? and 
at last they came to agree with the Buddhist belief that the 
Khbandas might be divided into past, present and future. They 
also discarded their previous views and recognised cause and 


47. B.C. Law, Tribes in Anc. India, P. 334; 
48. Pargiter, Miirkendeya Pu, P. 327 Fn. ; 
B.C. Law, Ibid, 
49. Apadina, Pt. 11, p. 350. 
50. Majjh N. IIT 78. 
Afigu. N. 11. 41; Samyu. N, IH. 73; 
Katha Vatthu 1. 141. 
st. Ind. Cul, 1. pp. 126-27; LH.Q. IV. pp. 518-19. 
Dr. Barun appears to be wrong in the Tight of Maijjh. Com. II 
P- 894; Afigu. Com. IT. p. 497. 
52. 3୩ fନ-3ଇ୍ମକସ ମଙ fn 


a fନ-୨; ସା ଧରୀ ନ ଜୀ; ? 
Manoratha Purani, Siamese ed, Prt. Il. p. 377- 
53. Majjh. N, IIT .71-78. 
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consequence and accepted non-covetousness, non-malice, rightmind- 
fulness and right concentration which the Buddha had explained 
to the monks of Jetavana in his Sermon of the Great Forty.”* 


Early Pali literature furnishes interesting accounts of two 
mercbant brothers of Ukkala, named Tapussa (also called Tapassu) 
and Bhalluka or Bhballika (Bhalliya) who are said to be the first 
lay disciples of the Buddha.’’ When the Blessed One was 
enjoying the bliss of emancipation at the foot of the Rajayatana 
tree in the eighth week after his Enlightenment, these two 
merchants are stated to have passed by his side with five hundred 
trading carts enroute to the Middle country. Near about the 
Rajayatana tree they were directed by a deity-a spirit of their 
departed relative 2° to pay reverence to the Blessed One, which 
they readily obeyed and offered the Buddha rice cakes and lump of 
honey in a bowl provided by the Four Regent Gods. They 
are thus regarded as the first disciples of the Buddha, and their 
formula of Refuge, as embodied in the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
texts, contained the dyad and not the triad.” The Buddha, 
according to the Anguttara Commentary, gave them eight hand- 
fuls of his hair after stroking his head, and the merchants took it 
to their city named Asitanjana, where they enshrined it in a 
magnificent Chaitya. Tapassu, in course of time became a 
Sotapania °° and as Devachika Upasaka was included in the list 
of eminent Upisakas, °° while Bhallika entered the Samgha and 
turned an Arabanta. °° 


The account of Tapassu and Bhbhallika, was so widely popular 
in the Buddhist world that in later times it came to be represented 
in various gatbs in various countries. The Pijavaliya of Ceylon, 
for instance, records that these two merchants visited the east 


54. Ibid, 

55 Oldenberg, Vinaya pitaka, IL. 3 ff; 

Angu. N. 1. 26; Udiana Com. S54; Jat. 1. 80. 
Thera gatha Com. L. 48. 

56. According to Angu. Com. I. 207, she was their mother in their 
previous birth. 

57. °“ We take our refuge, Lord, in the Blessed One and in the 
Dhamma ; may the Blessed One receive us as disciples who, from this day 
forth while our life lasts, have taken their refuge (in him).” S.B.E. XIII, 
PP. S1-84. Mahavagga of the Vinaya texts, 1st Khandhaka, 4. 

S58. Angu. Com,l.207. 

59. Ibid, 11, 696; See also Aiigu. N.II1, 450. 

60. Theragatha Com, 1,48 ff. 
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coast of that island after their conversion, and commemorated 
the incident by building there a Chetiya®!—a fact, which is even 
supported by some epigraphical evidences of Ceylon. The 
Burmese legends represent Tapassu (Tapoosa) and Bhallika 
(Palekat) as the inhabitants of the city of Okkalaba, who after 
arriving at the port of Adzeitta went to Soowama whence they 
proceeded towards Rajagrha and met the Blessed One at Uruvela& 
near Gaya.°? The port of Adzeitta is identified with Tamralipta 
and Soowama with Subma,”* and although in these legends 
attempts have been made to represent the merchant brothers as 
inhabitants of Burma by placing their city Okkalaba in the delta 
of the Irrawaddy, it may be said with certainty that Okkalaba is 
nothing but a variant from of the country of Utkala, mistaken as 
a city. 


The later Buddhist traditions in India recorded in the Lalita- 
vistara"’ and the Mahzvastu®® place Ukkala the home land 
of Tapassu and Bhallika in the north west of India (Uttarapatha) 
and not in the south-east of it. The Lalitavistara mentions 
a city (adhisthana) named Ukkala in Uttaripatha, and besides 
this it also names two other cities of that region—Kesas- 
thali and Valukkho where Tapassu and Bhallika are said to have 
erected the Kesastiupa and Nakhbastidpa respectively in order to 
enshrine the hairs and nails of the Buddhba.°” The Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang who came to India in the 7th. century A.D. has also 
recorded the existence of these two cities in the north-west region 
of India during his time. The pilgrim states, ‘at a distance of 
about 50 li north-west from the capital (Balkh) was Ti-wei’s city 
and 40 li to the north of that was Po-li’s city...” °° Both Ti-wei 
and Po-li are identified with Tapassu and Bhallika respectively and 
so in face of these records their place of origin may not be 
assigned to the country of Ukkala (Utkala) in the south-east of 


61. Malalasekera, Dictionary—" Tapassu,”’ 

62. Ep. Zeylanica IV. 152, 312. 

63. For the Burmese legend vide Lt. Col. A, P. Phyre'sin J. ALS. B., 
1859, PP. 473-76 ; Ibid (N.S.), 19to, Vol. VI. PP. 602-3. 

64. ‘The name Soowama is used by Bigandet in his “ Life of Gautama’’ 


Volt. 1. p. 109; it is also known as Surama, see Dr, S. C. Vidyabhusan 
“ Buddhadeva,”’ p. 143, Fn. | 


65. Lalitavistara, ed. Lefma 
Early His. of the spread of Budden dep ee 
66. Mahbavastu, ed. Senart, III, p. 303. 
67. Lalitavistara, Op. Cit. 
68, Watters, L, pp, 111-12. 
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India. But the 7th. century A.D. is too far removed from the 
time of Buddha to make any identification certain and hence, we 
can not place an uncritical reliance on the source of informations 
obtained from the Chinese pilgrim. Moreover the accounts 
found in the Lalitavistara differ in some respect from the records 
left by Yuan Chwang. The former makes Tapassu and Bhbhallika 
the inhabitants of the city named Siluksa® ® which it identifies with 
a city known as Sila in the kingdom of Gandhara.’° On tbe other 
band the Chinese pilgrim names two different places belonging to 
these merchants and places them far away in the north-west 
beyond Balkb. The writing of Lalitavistara also suffers from 
obvious mistake in making Ukkala a city (adhisthana) of the 
Uttarapatha just like the Burmese traditions which place the city 
of Ukkalaba at the Irrawaddy delta. Therefore, for arriving at a 
surer ground we prefer the older Pali accounts found in the Vinaya 
texts, the Nikayas and the Jatakas wherein the two merchants are 
represented as hailing from the country (Janapada) of Ukkala”® 
which should be identified with Utkala (Orissa) in the south-east 
of India. 


In ancient times the chief cities of Magadha like Rajagrha, 
Gaya and Pa3taliputra were connected with the south-eastern 
countries by well planned roads, the famous port of Tamralipta 
being the meeting place of various routes. When the mother of 
Vijaya was sent into exile by her father owing to her lascivious 
waywardness she is known to have departed in the company of a 
caravan going to Magadha through the territory of Ladha 
(Radha).”?” In the 3rd century B.C. king Devaoampiya Tissa of 
Ceylon sent four envoys to the Maurya Court at Pataliputra who 
are said to have passed through Tanmalitti both in their onward 
and return journeys.’”” When a branch of the Bodhi tree was 
sent to Ceylon, it was carried in a ship from Gaya on the Ganges 
and brought down to the port of Tamalitti, and the emperor who 
personally witnessed the departure of the ship from Tamalitti, is 
himself stated to have travelled to that place by overland route 


69. Lalitavistara, Op. Cit.” aga wigan faga A 
{ମମ ହା {ଷଣାଞାଙ୍‌ | 

70. Ibid: watfa maT MfagTan inmraaa wufa। 

71. ଷାଙାମ୍ଷମସି ଅୟ୍ୟ, ଧୀସୀକୁ ମନୀଷା ସବ ଞ୩ଖ ପସ ଷ୩2 


ଷ୍କ ସ୍ସ ଖମଧଙ୍ୀ ମାଲନ ଡି ୩୩ | Jat. 1.80. 
72. Mahavamsa VI, 29; also J.A.H.R.S. I, p. 3-4. 
73. Mahavamsa XI, 20-23; X, 38-39. 
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through the Vindhyan forest to the mouth of the Ganges—the 
journey being completed in seven days.** Thus, communications 
were maintained between the cities of Magadha and of south- 
eastern India since very ancient times and, hence, the story of 
Tapassu and Bhallika who coming from the country of Ukkala 
(Utkala) passed through Tamralipta and Sumbaito Uruvala near 
Gaya does not seem unreasonable. 


74. Ibid. XIX, 5-6. — 
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CAAPTER II 


Spread of Buddhism in 
Kalinga and the Age of Asoka 


Early Buddhism and Kalinga: 


HE foregoing Chapter has revealed some interesting allusions 
T to the association of Ukkala and Kalinga with the 
development of early Buddhism, and for arriving at a 
surer ground those accounts require a careful consideration in the 
light of other suggestions and references in the early Pali 
literature. To make a resume here it may be said that Tapassu 
and Bballika, the two merchants of Ukkala are regarded as the 
first lay disciples of the Buddha by the Mahavagga of Vinaya text, 
the Anguttara Nikaya, as well as, by the Jataka, while the Nikaya 
literature points out that the Vassa and the Vanna tribes of 
Ukkala recognised the teachings of the Blessed One and repu- 
diated their earlier beliefs in Abetuvada, Akiria vada and Natthika 
vada. It is further learnt from the Jataka story that king Kalinga 
of Dantapura paid reverential honour to the Bodhi tree for seven 
days and nights, and the Dafha Vamsa (Datba dhbiatu Vamsa) and 
the Buddha Vamsa would have us believe that after the Parinirvina 
ot the Buddha, one of bis tooth relics was brought to Kalinga 
to be enshrined at Dantapura.! 


All these evidences, if taken by their face value would 
indicate that early Buddhism prevailed in the territories of Ukkala 
and Kalinga and in the latter it could even get the royal patronage. 
But a careful study of the old Pali texts makes it clear that the 
horizon of the primitive Buddbism was not as wide as to include 
Kalinga, situated in the soutb eastern corner of India. The extent 
of primitive Buddhism is generally taken to be co-extensive with 
the boundaries of the Majjbima Janapada as furnished by the 
early Buddhist literature. The Mabavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka® thus gives tbe boundaries :—Kajangalanigama on the 
east ; the river Sallavatt (Saravati) on the south-east ; Satakannika 
nigama on the south; Thuna bibmanagama on the west; and 
Usira Pabbata on the nortb. But the actual limits of this 
territory cannot be ascertained So long as the places noted above 
be properly identified. The nigama of Sitakannika, for instance, 


1. For all these references see Ch. L. 

2. Mahavagga I, p. 197; Jat. 1, p, 49; So. The boundaries of the 
Middle Country given by Divyavadana, p,. 21 may be compared with these 
accounts. Also vide Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 419. 
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which is regarded as the Southernmost limit of the Majjbima 
country, is referred to in the Vinaya text as a remote settlement 
of the Aryans in the Upper Godavari,” while Buddhaghosa vaguely 
locates it somewhere to the south of the Ganges and north of the 
Godavari.* The early Buddhist works, however, represent 
Tapassu and Bhallika as going for trades from the Ukkala Janapada 
to the Majjhbima desa, and thus they clearly suggest that the country 
of Ukkala was outside the limits of the Middle country. The 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya further states that Avantidakkhinapatha 
and the country in the east beyond Kajangala were the Pacchantima 
Janapada, or the outlying territories, outside the pale of 
Buddhism? and thus it seems that the Buddhist works scrupulously 
exclude Ukkala from the limits of early Buddhism. 


The accounts of king Kalinga, as found in the Kalinga 
bodhi Jataka, do not go to indicate the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Kalinga. Apart from the mythical nature of this Jataka story, it 
may be pointed out that the aim of it is to depict the previous 
life of the Buddha and, as such, the royal Chaplain Kalinga 
Bharadvaja has been identified with the Bodhisattva and king 
Kalinga with Ananda.” The Kalingan ruler of this story cannot, 
therefore, be represented as a convert to Buddhism. 


As to the coming of the tooth relic of the Buddha to Kalinga 
nothing definite can be said with the available materials, which are 
mostly based on later traditions. The Datha Vamsa, which is a 
quasi-religious historical record, is written “ with the intention of 
edifying and at the same time giving an interesting story of the 
past’, whichis more wonderful than accurate and thus, it ‘ bears 
a good many marks of fairy tale.” Its claim of a collar bone of 
the Buddha having been brought to Mahiangana of Ceylon cannot 
be accepted as historical, as the island is known to be outside the 
influence of Buddhism until it was converted by Thera Mahinda in 
the 3rd century B.C. Besides this, its accounts of the distribution 
of the sacred relics greatly differ from those of the earlier Buddhist 
texts, and so the evidences obtained from this Chronicle cannot 
fully be relied upon. According to the Mahbaparinibbana Sitta of 
the Digha Nikaya, the people who shared the relics of the 
Buddha were the Licchavis of Vesali, Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 
Bulis of Allakappa, Koliyas of Ramagama, Mallas of Pava, Mallas 

3. Vinaya Pit. 1, pp. 195-96 ; 11. p. 298. i 

4. Sum. Vila. I, p. 265. 

5. Manavagga, lbid, 

6. Jat. IV. pp. 228-36, 

7. B.C. Law, Dathivamsa (the Punjab Sans, Series), Introduction, 
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of Kusioara, Moriyas of Pipbhalivana, Brahmanas of Vethadipa 
and the people of Magadha.° The text further mentions that 
besides the above who wanted to worship the relics there were 
other worshippers in Gaundharapura and Kalinga ;? but the com- 
mentator of it, as well as the modern scholars regard this to be 
a later interpolation! and in that case this cannot be taken as a 
positive evidence of the spread of early Buddhism in Kalirga. 


Even at the beeinhing of the second century after the rise 
of Buddhism, when the Vesali Council was held, the limits of the 
Buddhistic land are not known to be far flung, and the Chulla 
Vaega, as well as the Vinayas of the Sarvistivada and the 
Dharmagupta schools, which furnish graphic accounts of the 
Council are silent about Kalinga. The Geographical information 
that can be derived from the accounts of the Chullavagga’ ' is as 
follows :—Yasa, the convener of the Council of Vesali came from 
Vesali to Kosambi, and from KosAmbi he sent messengers to the 
bhikkhus of Paitheyya and Avantidakkhinapatha. Sambhuta 
Sanavasi was at that time residing on the Ahogangapabbata, 
where did assemble the sixty bhilkhus of Patheyya and eighty 
bhikkhus of Avantidakkhinapatha, all observers of Dhutanga 
precepts. Revata, who lived at Soreyya, came to Sabhajati 
passing through Sankassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara, and Aggalapura. 
The account is significant in so far as it includes Avantidak- 
khinapatha and ignores Kalinga as a land of Buddhism. But 
the names of places in the Chulla vagga are not expected to 
be exhaustive and the omission of Kalinga by it may not mean that 
Buddhism was unknown in tbat territory at the time of the Second 
Council. We read of adherents hailing from countries like Madda 
and Gandhara in the north, Paithan in the South and Avanti in 
the west, which were situated far beyond the limits of Maijjhima- 
desa, and this leads us to the conclusion that Buddhism during 
the first century of its existence did not fail to attract converts 
from far and wide although the Middle country continued to be its 
main stronghold. The Sitta Nipata, one of tbe oldest books of 
the Sutta pitaka reveals that Bavari, a Brihmana ascetic, living in 
an island of the Godavari sent sixteen of his disciples to the 
Buddha, who was then at Srivasti, in order to find out whether 


8. Digha N. [1, 167; Asiatic Res. XX, 316. 
9. Digha N. Ibid, 


10. Dr. N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahiyana Buddhism etc. p. 14. Early 
Monastic Buddhism, 1. p. 4. 


11. Chullavagga, XI. 7; See also 1, A. 1908, p. 82. 
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his claims to Buddhahood were justified or not.” This clearly 
shows how even the earliest Buddhism could create a stir in the 
cultural life of the people living as far south as the Godavarl. 
Taking all these evidences into consideration it cannot be asserted 
that Buddhism failed to secure adherents in Kalinga by the time of 
the second Council that was summoned about a century after the 
Parinibbana of the Buddha. The reference to Kalinga in the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta indicates that the territory was well 
known to the Buddbhists.!® Asoka in his R. E. XIII has recorded 
that his campaigns brought misfortune not only to the Briahbmanas 
and Sramanas of Kalinga, but also to her householders among 
whom were established hearkening to the elders, hearkening to 
the parents, seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion to friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives, and to Slaves and 
Servants.’* As pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar these ethical 
practices were preached by such works as the Mahamangala Satta 
and Sigalovada Sutta specifically for the Buddhist Jaity!?” and in 
the expression of Asoka we find justification for the assumption 
that Buddhism.had a good number of adherents and lay devotees 
in Kalinga by the time the Emperor led his campaign against that 
country. 


Buddhism before Asoka: The two centuries following 
the Buddha’s Parinibbana mark the period of consolidation of the 
position of Buddhism. The first Council which met at Rajagrha 
immediately after his decease (Cir. 487 B.C.) collected the teachings 
of the Master which formed the nucleus of the canon that obtained 
final shape later. The Pancha Satika Khbandaka of the Chulla 
Vagga furnishes interesting accounts of the Council dealing with 
the historic or the semi-historic episodes, ¢f.€., the unbeseeming 
utterance of Subhadda, the small rules, the charges brought 
against Ananda etc., which unmistakably point out the earnest 
zeal of the disciples for consolidating the Samgha.’° But in the 


12, Fausboll, Sita Nip. Vs. 977, pp. 194-5. 

13. Digh. N, 11, 235 ff. 

14. R.E. XIII of Asoka, Hulzsch, C.l,1,1., p. 66 ff; Buhler, Ep. Ind. 
I, p. 246 ff. 

15. D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 122 ff. 

16. M. Oldenberg believes that this Chapter of the Chullavagga is a 
forgery, because of the absence of allusion to the first Council in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta (vide his introduction to the Mahavagga), But Prof. L. 
Finot suggests that the history of the Council was formerly the end of the 
Mabhaparinibhana Sutta, and when the scriptures were tabulated in the 
Pitakas it seemed more approprious to have the Council in the Vinaya, 
a Gane Sitta and Chullavapga, L.H.Q., VIII, 
P- 781). See also in this connection Prof, La Vali in’s view i 
P98, XXX VIL rot, La Valiee Poussin’s view in LA. 
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dissenting voice of Purana and of Gavampati, one can trace the 
germs of Samghabheda, and to it may also be attributed the rise 
of the Dharmaguptas, the Mahisasakas, the Haimavatas and others 
in the following century.” When, however, the second Council 
met at Vesali about a century later, the Samgha was found sharply 
divided into two sections: the Patheyyakas and the Pachinakas ; 
the former were the monks residing at Kosimbi, Patheyya and 
Avantidakkhinipatha, and the latter included the easterners among 
whom the Vesalians were the foremost. The Council endeavoured 
to check the schismatic tendencies, but it failed to chastise the 
Pachinaka monks who declared the legality of the “ Dasa 
Vatthuni.”’* Inspite of all precautions against Samgbhabheda, 
the disruptive forces became mere active after the Vesali Council 
and by the time Asoka embraced Buddhism the Samgha had 
witnessed its division into not less than eighteen different sects." 
But inspite of the differences within its fold Buddhism in the Pre- 
ASokan period was steadily developing into a powerful religions, 
as evidenced by the Patimokkha (the monastic code), and the 
institution of confession and retreat, as well as the growth of the 
vast mass of ecclesiastical literature of it. It was thus organised 
into a potential creed, capable of putting forward large scale 
missionary activities under any Imperial patronage, and when 
such a patron was found in the person of the Piyadasi Asoka, it 
could transform itself within the short period of his rule into a 
dynamic and all India religion. 


The Kalinga War and its Importance: The Kalinga 
War which was mostly responsible for the conversion of Asoka 
must be considered as one of the greatest land-marks in the 
history of Buddhism. In the Rock Edict XIII Asoka describes in 
details the colossal nature of this war in which as many as 
150,000 were taken prisoners, 100,000 were slain and many times 
that number died in the consequent famine and pestilences. 
While we read this horrible account in the Edict, we seem to be 
reading not a mere literal record of history but an inspired and 
awful epic. From these acts of havoc, bloodshed and incalculable 
human misery, inflicted upon a people whose only crime was 
that they loved freedom, there came out an uncommon transfor-' 
mation in the impressionable mind of Asoka, It awakened in his 


17. Dr. N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism |, p. 331 ff. 
18, Chullavagxa, Xl, 323-330. 

B. C. Law, Buddhistic studies, Ch, I1. 

Dr, N. Dutt, Ibid, It, Ch. V. 
19. Dr, N. Dutt, Ibid. Ch, VL 
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breast “feelings of remorse, profound sorrow, and regret? ®”, 
and he openly confesses that “ directly after the annexation of 
Kalinga there commenced his intense Dhamma stlana (practice of 
the Law of piety’, Dhamma kamata (love for the Law), and 
Dhammanusasti (inculcation of that Law.)” ®” Evidently the 
Kalinga War was the turning point in his life and it drew him 
directly to the teachings of the Buddha. The Minor Rock Edicts? ® 
of Asoka which are considered to be the earliest of all his 
inscriptions”? were issued " two and half years and somewhat 
more ” after he had been a Buddhist upisaka and ‘‘a year and 
somewhat more after he had approached the Samgha.”’”’ It is 
generally deduced from the accounts of the Pillar Edict VI ®* that 
these Minor Rock Edicts were published by the emperor 12 years ' 
after his consecration and hence, his conversion to Buddhism must 
necessarily be connected with the after effects of the Kalinga War 
which was fought eight years after his coronation.®®’ Thus the 
Kalinga war which turned the Chandasoka into a Dharmasokha ?° 
and produced far reaching effects on his policy of Dhamma and 
Dhamma vijaya was a great event in the history of India as well 
as of the world. It ushered in an era of spiritual imperialism 
flavoured by love 2” in place of the era of military conquests 
saturated by blood,-and the world shaken by the terrible wars of 
Xerxes, Alexander and Chandragupta got.a new message—the 
message of peace and brother-hood. 


20. R. EE, XII. 

21. Ibid. 

22. The M. R. Es. have been discovered at Sahasram (Shahabad 
District, Binar) Rupnath (Jubbulpur Dist. C. P.), Bairat, (Jaipur St. 
Rajasthan), Maski (Raichur Dist. Hyderabad), Yerragudi (Karnual Dist, 
Andhar), and at Siddhapura Jatinga-Ramesvara and Brahmagiri (Chitaldrug 
Dist. Mysore). 

23. The M.R.Es, specially the Rupnath and Sahasram edicts, are 
considered the earliest of all the Asokan inscriptions for two reasons :=—{a) 
They speak of inscriptions on rocks and pillars as a task which it was 
intended to carry out, and not as a fart accompli (Senart, LA. XX, 236)— 
(b) These two as well as the three Mysore records contain the first elements 
of Asoka’s Dhamma, which we find more fully developed in his rock and 
pillar edicts (Hultzsch, C.L.1., I, p. XLIV). 


24. ସୁଖୀଞଏ ସtiuigad A amfaiu afod | 
Rampurva Version, Hultzsch, Ibid, p. 155. 
25. R.E. XII. 
26. ସ୍ପ୍ଞାଷକା ୀଅ ଏଆ ଅବଏ ପାଡିନ୍‌ କ୍ଙମା | 
ସ୍୍ଠୀଷୀକକୀ ମ ଗ୍ମୀଷଆ ଓ କାମ ୩୩ ନୀ ॥ 
(Mahavanss, V. 189). 
27. ଞ୍ଜ gafasal folate RE, XII. 
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The Asokan Regime in Kalinga: The immediate 
political result of the war was that Kalinga was included in 
the Maurya empire and was constituted a new and separate 
province under the vice-royalty of a Kumara of blood royal 
with his head-quarters at Tosali. Thus Asoka was too much 
of an imperialist to think of a rendition of Kalinga even though he 
could shed a pool of tears at her defeat. Not content with robbing 
the Kalinga king only of his glory, Asoka violently robbed him of 
his whole territory and hence, although the idea of Dhamma 
vijaya came to his mind as a result of this devastating war, the 
Kalinga vijaya itself was a clear example of his Asura vijaya.? ° 
, But it may be noted here that the tears of Asoka were shed not 
over the political discomfiture of Kalinga but over her religious 
and cultural disaster and he was pained at heart not for the 
ruling house and the fighting class but for the suffering of Brahb- 
manas, Sramanas and the Buddhist laity. 


Perhaps it would have been better if in dealing with the 
proud people of Kalinga having a keen sense of freedom and 
patriotism, ASoka should have treated them as allies rather than 
ruled them as subjects. The people seem to have tacitly acquiesc- 
ed in their plight but they must have cherished a deep resentment 
in their hearts against the imperialism of Magadha. Asoka no 
doubt was conscious of the situation and he took every possible 
care for the work of healing and consolidation. The R.E. XIII 
which contains a detailed account of Kalinga War was not allowed 
to be engraved anywhere'in Kalinga with the view tbat the inhuman 
nature of the War should not be presented to her people to 
remind them of their humiliating defeat in it. It was clearly a 
matter of political expediency and not a result of the sense of 
shame and remorse of Asoka as Prof. Bhaundarkar?® thinks. 
Political considerations seem to have induced him to engrave the 
two special Kalinga edicts which expressed his earnest and sincere 
desire of reconciliation with the people of Kalinga as well as with 
the Atavikas?® and of providing lawful protection and safeguard 
among his new subjects against official highhandedness. The 
Asokan regime was essentially a paternalism bent on providing a 
cure-all-tonic for the people through adminstrative reforms. So 
in order to ensure peace and consolidation the official machinery 


28. It may be called :“ Sarasaka Vijaya” in the words of Asoka, 
R.E. XIII. 

29. D. R. Bhandarkar, Ibid, P, 25. 
l 30. Somapa was situated towards the borders of the Atavika country 
and so the edicts of this place had special significance to the Atavika 
people, 
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of Kalinga was carefully overhauled and the emperor reserving 
for himself a complete authority never ceased to push the lever. 
The Kumara viceroy at Tosali was not allowed to exercise un- 
fettered power as it was in the case of the Kumaras stationed at 
Ujjayint and Taksasila.’” The latter were empowered to send on 
tour the mahamatras of their own every three years, whereas in 
Kalinga such Mahamatras were to be deputed not by the Tosali 
Kumara but by Asoka himself.”? In Special Kalinga Edicts the 
Kumdras at Ujjayini and Taksasila are referred to by Asoka indepen- 
dently by themselves but the Kumara at Tosali is mentioned not 
by himself but in association with his mabhamatras or ministers.” ? 
This clearly shows that the viceroy of Kalinga enjoyed limited 
power, his authority being checked and balanced by a council of 
ministers. Moreover, unlike the viceroys at Ujjayini and Taksasila, 
even the viceroy in council of Kalinga was not trusted with supreme 
authority and we find the direct hand of Asoka in the affairs of 
internal administration of this province. Thus in Special Rock 
Edict, I, ASoka issues admonitions and instructions directly to the 
Nagalaviyohalakas and other bigh officials and not through the 
Kumara in council of Kalinga. The maintenance of law and order 
in the newly conquered State was considered to be a bounden 
duty and the provincial officers and city judiciaries were chastised 
for their practice of sudden arrest (akasma vandhana), coercion 
({pariklesa) and imprisonment (vandhanamtika) as well as, for 
their high-handed. dealings with the people. An enlightened 
political thinker as he was, Asoka expounded ijn his edicts the 
main principles of Dandaniti and for the inculcation of the officials 
enumerated the necessary as well as the baneful practices that 
would go to make a successful ad:ninistrator. The positive virtues 
essential for them were, according to him, little impiety, many 
good deeds, compassion,’ liberality, truthfulness, moral purity, 
gentleness and nobleness; whereas the baneful qualities to be 
avoided by them consisted in wrath, conceit, malignity, irascibility, 
flerceness, cruelty and oppressiveness.? * 


Asoka and Buddhism: Evidently in Kalinga Asoka 
seems to have laid more stress on promulgation of Rajadharma, 
consistipg of the politico-moral principles than on propounding 


31. Sp. Kalinga Ed. 1; Dr. B. M. Barua, Asoka and his Inscr., 
Pp. 189-90. 

32. Sp. Kalinga Ed. I. 

33. Ibid, 


34. Ibid; also pillar edictss 11 and 111, 
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the Buddhist Upasaka dharma, with its guidiog principles of 
socio-moral order. As to. the question whether ASoka preached 
Buddhism at all or something else in his edicts scholars yet differ. 
Dr. N. Dutt says: “ The edicts do not contain a single reference 
to Nirvana or Sinyata, Anatma or Duhkbhba, while on the other 
hand, they speak of heaven and bappiness in a heavenly life which 
was never an ideal of early Buddhism, for it considered existence 
inp any one of the three dhatus, Kama, Ripa and Ardpa to be 
misery ‘duhkha).” 3? On the other hand Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
argues that the Dhamma of ASoka was nothing short of that 
aspect of primitive Budihism which was meant for the lay 
worshippers of the Buddba.®’ There can be no doubt that 
Buddhism was the personal religion of Asoka and he has openly 
revealed the fact many times in his inscriptions.” But by his 
time Buddhism was no longer a homogeneous religion, it being 
split up at least into three principal sections, viz., the Thera 
vada, the Sarvasti vada and the Mahasamghika and we are yet in 
the dark as to which section of it Asoka belonged to. The Maba- 
vamsa’® asserts the fact that Asoka was the supporter of the 
Vibhajjavadins, s.e. the Theravadins and that Moggaliputta 
Tissa who was a leader of the Theravada section was his spiri- 
tual adviser; whereas the Sarvastivada traditions recorded in the 
Avadanas’? make him the ardent devotee of Upagupta, a teacher 
of the Sarvastivada school. On the other hand Yuan Chwang*° 
probably recording the tradition of the Mabasmghikas states that 
Asoka Raja patronised the schismatic (Mahbasamgbika) priest 
Mahadeva and that during his time the Sthaviravadins left 
Magadha and fled away to Kasmira regions. But a liberal 
emperor like Asoka who was extending sincere toleration and 
patronage even to the non-Buddbhist sects, is not expected to 
support one section of Buddhism at the cost of ithe other. 


35. Dr. N, Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism etc., p. 19. In 
his later work, ‘‘ Early Monastiic Buddhism” Vol. II, pp. 259-60, Dr. 


Dutt admits that the ethical teachings of the Edicts were meant for the 
Buddhist laity. 


36. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 122 ff. ` 
37. The Bhabru edict is very conspicuous in this respect, 

38. Afahavamsa, p. 54. 

39. Divyavadana, p- 350. 


40. S. Beal, Buddhist Records etc., I, pp. 150-57; Kimura, Journal 
of the Dpt. of Letters, I, p, 16 ff. 
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The Schism Pillar Edict* ! as well as the Bhabru Edict*? reveal that 
Asoka was thinking of the Buddhist brotherhood as a single 
community and was regarding Buddhism as Saddharma and hence, 
without indulging in speculation we may take him simply as an 
adherent and a supporter of Buddhism, But it is quite natural to 
suppose that when Asoka publicly expressed his strong inclina- 
tion towards Buddhism the monks of different schools received a 
strong incentive to propagate the religion far and wide, and the 
common people were impulsively attracted towards it. Thus we 
see that duriog bis reign Buddhism not only spread all over his 
extensive empire including Kasmira-Gandhara, Himavanta padesa, 
Mahisa mandala, Vanavasi, Mabarattha, aod Suvanna bhami*? 
but also made its way far beyond the boundaries of his dominions 
to the kingdoms of the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Nabhakas, 
Petinikas on the north and the west ; and of the Chodas Pamdiyas, 
Keralaputtas, Satiyaputtas and even as far as the Tambapamni 
in the south.** As regards sectarial distribution, the Avanti 
region in central and western India, where Mabhakacchayana had 
already laid the foundation of Buddhism, became the stronghold 
of the Theravidins, wherefrom Mahinda was sent to Ceylon to 
preach the Theravada doctrine. The Theravadins also made 
their way into Kasmira and Gaundhara from Magadha but a strong 
section of them must have remained in that country under the 
Jeadership of \!oggaliputta Tissa although the prosperous monas- 
tery of Kukkutarama in PaAtaliputra passed into the hands of the 
Mabhasamghikas.*” The Sarvastivadins strongly established 
themselves in the Mathura regions under Upagupta,*" and this 
school was also highly popularised in KaSsmira by Madhyantika.*? 
The most active propagator of the Sarvastivada doctrine was 
Dhitika** who spread it all over northern India from Tukhara 
in the north west to Kamaripa in the north east and from 
Avant! in the west to Kalinga in the east. The Vaisali region 
was the most powerful centre of the Mahasamghikas from which 

At. The Schism p. Eds, are found al present in Allahabad, Sénichi, 
and Sarnath. 


42. The Bhabru Edict found originally at Bairat in . Jaipur State, is 
now preserved by the R.A.S. Calcutta. For this Edict vide Hultzsch, 
Cull 1, p. 172 ff; Senart 1. A., XX., p. 165 fl. ଝ 

43. Mahavamsa, Ch. XII, p. 47. 

44. R. Eds, If and XII. 

45. Kimura, A Historical study of the terms Hinayiina and Mahayiina 
etc., ps 5; Journal of the Dpt. of Letters, [bid. 

. Taranath, p. 23. V. Smith in E.H.I. 4th, ed. p. 149, Fn., and 
Waddell in J.A.S.B , 1897, Prt, a 76, have tried to identify Upagupta 
with Moggaliputa Tissa. But we find no reason at all in doing so. 

47. Dr. N. Dutta, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism etc., p. 16 ff. 

48. Taranath, pp. 23-24; Dr. N, Dutta, Zbid., ps 24. 
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centre they were widely diffused throughout northern and southern 
India. Their leader Mabadeva*?’ spread this_doctrine in the 
Mahisamandala, Kalinga and Andhra territories and in fact, out 
of the three schools that of the Mahasamghikas came to be the 
most popular in the soutb. Thus though Asoka is not known 
to have made Buddhism the State religion it spread throughout 
the length and breadth of India under his rule by the active propa- 
gation of the Buddhist monks and the Thera Mahinda justly 


informed Devanampiya Tissa that “ Jamvudipa itself glitters with 
yellow robes.” 2° 


Propagation of Buddhism in Kalinga: It has already 
been observed that Buddhism was not unknown in Pre-Asokan 
Kalinga. Most probably it had hitherto gradually penetrated 
into this land as a response to the religious impulse of the people 
and had ultimately influenced her social structure by the time of 
theinvasion of Asoka, But it was during the rule of the Piyadas! 
emperor that a thorough and systemnatic propaganda was carried 
on by the protagonists of different schools, and Buddbism mada 
considerable headway in this territory. Tissa, the brother of 
Asoka chose Kalinga to be the place of his retirement and the 
emperor built there for him a monastery known as the Bhojakagiri 
vibara, which became the centre of activities of the Thera school.?®! 
Tissa’s preceptor Dhammarakhita, the great propagator of 
Buddhism in western India comprising Vanavasi, Aparanta, Maha- 
rattha, and Yonaloka came to Kalinga to spend his last days with 
Tissa and other monks in the Bhojakagiri monastery,’ ? and his 
presence must have been a’ source of great inspiration for the 
Buddhists of the Thera school in this territory. The Maba- 
samghika Acbarya Mahadeva is known to have visited Kalinga 
during his unremitting activities in the Deccan when he could 
influence a large following by his impressive preachings. A little 
later came Dhitika, the spiritual successor of both Madhyantika 
and Upagupta, the two great Acharyas of Sarvistivada, and 
popularised this school of Buddhism in Kalinga in course of his 
whirlwind missionary tours throughout northern India.’ ® Dhitika’s 


49. Kimura, J.D.L., Ibid; and ¢“ Hist. of Early Budd. Schools it? 
Sir, A, M. Silver Jubilee Vol. IH, Part. 3, p. 8&7 ff. 

50. Mahavamsa, p. §2. 

51. Malalasekera, Dictionary, [, 585; J-K.H.R.S. Vol.1, No. 4; 
p. 297. Tissa, however belonged to the Ekavouharika School of the Mahasam 
ghikas. 

52. Malalasekera, Ibid. 

53. Dhitika is regarded as the contemporary of Menander and 
Hermaios whom he is said to have converted, 
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successor Kala (also called Krsna) made a powerful effort to 
extend the horizon of Sarvastivada in the Deccan®* and Posadha, 
who came after him propagated this faith in Kalinga.” ? 


Thus Buddhism in Kalinga received a new spirit and vigour 
since the rule of the Piyadasi Asoka and it very soon assumed a 
position of pre-eminence among other religious creeds of this 
territory. The resurgence of Kalingan Buddhism must, however, 
be regarded as a part of the great Buddhist movement in India, 
which was the result of the phenomenal missionary activities of a 
large number of celebrated Acharyas. The Acharya parampara 
as found in various texts is cited in the next page for a proper 
understanding of the activities of the Buddhist teachers during the 
three or four centuries after the Parinibbana of the Buddha.® ® 


ee eo Se i 
54. Taranath, p. 47. 


55. Ibid. p. S50. 
56. Dr, N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayina Buddhism etc. pp. 16-19. 
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* Acharya Parampara: 


Mabakassapa SarTputta 
Bhbaddaji 
Ananda SE 
SanavAisika et 


(Benares-Usira and 

then teacher of 
Kasmira) 

| ra 
Upagupta Fa 

(Tirhut-Mathbura, of 

Religious advisor of Ps 

Asoka according to. 

the Sarvastivad 7 

Tradition) “ର 


(teacher of Sravasti 
andits neighbourhood) 


| Pa 
Dhitika ~ 
(converted at Mathura, 
visited Kasmira, 
Tukbara, Kamardpa 
and Malava, His con- 
temporaries and 
converts were Menander 
and Hermaios). 


Sudarsana 
(Preached in Sindhu 
and Kasmira). 


| 
Kala (Krsna) 
(Propagated in the 
Deccan, Ceylon and 
also in Mabachina). 


Posadbha 
(Preached in Orissa 
during the rule of 
Vieatasoka). 


Upalhi 


Dasaka 
(Vesali) 


Sonaka 
ବ୍‌ (Rajagabha) 
NN | 

“veers SiggaVa 
Pajalip atta) 


Mogegaliputta 
Tissa 
(Pataliputta, Reli- 
gious advisor of 
Asoka, according 
to the Theravada 
tradition). 


* By Courtesy of Dr. N, Dutt. 
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CHAPTER III 
Buddhist Art in Ancient Kalinga 


N the history of Indian art there exists an immense gap 
I between the last phase of the Indus Valley culture and the 
commencement of the Maurya rule. The pre-Mauryan art 
is supposed to be either hidden under the soil or made of perisha- 
ble materials which cannot be traced at present, but a great change 
in the artistic evolution is observed when dressed stone came to 
be used in structure under the direction of the Maurya rulers. 
The predominance of Buddhism in India under Asoka marked a 
decisive advance in art and the dramatic suddenness and profusion 
with which it burst out under his patronage indicate that the 
Maurya emperor merely invigorated the already existing indigeneous 
art in India. In fact, the Asokan art was inspired by the graphic 
quality and the aesthetic spirit of Buddhism and it conveyed the 
religious, as well as, the lyrical feelings of the emperor him- 
self. The Buddhist thought and symbolism could henceforward 
express through the lithic medium and could influence and 
inspire the people in more concrete forms, and thus the reign of 
Asoka marks, in more than one respect, a new era in the history 
of Buddism. 


Asokan Art in Kalinga :—The earliest historical monu- 
ments in Orissa are Buddhistic in nature and spirit, and they are, 
without doubt, the works of emperor Asoka. The Asokan relics 
are mostly found in Dhauli-Bhuvanesvara region where was 
located the city of Tosali, the headquarters of the Kumara 
Viceroy and his Council of Ministers. This famous city appears 
to be a great centre of Buddhism in the later half of the 3rd 
century B.C., when it was adorned with Stupas, monasteries, 
Chaityas and pillars, the remains of which are noticed even at 
present. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang testifies to the 
presence of the ASokan Stipa to the south of the capital of 
Kalinga, and although the pilgrim visited the place in the first 
half of the 7th century A.D. his statement regarding the location 
of the ASokan Stupa may be taken as accurate. The site of the 
Stipa near Tosalt, the then capital of Kaligga, must be traced 
somewhere between the Dhaulf rock and the temple town of 
BhuvaneSvara, and some scholars are of opinion that the huge 
mound lying on the western bank of the rivulet Gangua, to the 
right hand side of the road leading from Bhuranesvnra to Saradei- 
pur, preserves the remains of it ` There are, however, a number 


1. K. Mahapatra, ' Tosali Itihasa’, p. 83. i 
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of such ancient mounds on the outskirts of Bhuvanesvara, and it 
is difficult to say without a systematic excavation as to which of 
them retains the relics of the ASokan Stipa. 


The Dhauli rock situated on the south bank of the Daya 
river, about six miles to the south of BhuvaneSvara contains on 
its surface a set of Rock Edicts of emperor Asoka. The rock is 
hewn and polished on the northern side for a space of 15 ft. long 
and 10 ft. high, where the inscription bas been deeply cut and 
Prof, R, D. Banerji observes in it the brilliance of the Asokan 
polish.” The inscription, in which the Edicts XI, XII, and XIII 
are lacking, is arranged in three distinct columns, the middle 
column containing the Edicts I to VI, and the right column 
consisting of the Edicts VII to X, and XIV. Below the right 
column is engraved the second separate Edict bordered by straight 
lines, while the whole of the left column is devoted to the first 
separate Edict. A duplicate of these Edicts was also engraved 
on the surface of a low rock in the town of Somapa, (Jaugada) 
which is now represented by a ruined fort about 18 miles nortb- 
west of Ganjam town on the northern bank of the river 
Rsikalya. 


Both the Dhauli and the Jaugada hills are surrounded by the 
debris of antiquities, and traces of ancient monuments may even 
now be observed near about them. ln the last century Rajendra- 
lat Mitra could trace in the Dhauli area the foundations of many 
buildings, “ one in particular immediately above the inscription,” 
which he thought to be a Chbaitya or a Stipa” Mr. Beglar, the 
famous archaeologist of the last century corroborates Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra in his report which runs, ‘ There appeared to 
me the remains of a Stipa on the flat terrace of the hill near the 
elephant and also one facing it on the opposite ridge, but they 
have long ago been dug into.” * The flat terrace, noted by Mr. 
Beglar, measures 16 ft. in length and 14 ft, in breadth on the top 
of the boulder containing the Asokan Edicts, and a careful observer 
can trace even at present the remains of some structural monu- 
ments on its surface. On the fringe of the terrace is to be found the 
forehalf of an elephant, about 4 ft. in height, which is hewn out of 
the solid rock and is recognised as the earliest figure sculpture in 
Orissa. The ASokan Rock Edict at Kalsi contains the incised 
figure of an elepbant,”’ and the Girnar version clearly indicates 
that a white elephant figure was also originally there, which has 


2. R. D. Banerji, Hist. of Orissa, ft, p. 69. 

3. R. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, IT, p. 47. - 
4. Cunningham, A.S.L. X11, p. 96. 

5 Hultzsch, C.l,I,, L p. 50, 
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been very likely destroyed during the construction of a causeway 
from Junigarh to Girnar.’ Thus the presence of the elephant 
figure, close to the Asokan Edict, is not unusual and the purpose 
of it was the symbolic representation of the Buddha by the side of 
the Dhamma lipi. 


The elephant figure at Dhauli (Fig, 1) is a remarkable 
piece of art, and although the anatomical treatment of its limbs 
is not so pronounced, its workmanship is not inferior to that of 
any other ASokan animal figure. No sign of the so-called Perso- 
Hellenic influence can be traced in its execution and it breathes 
a completely indigenous and at the same time an unconventional 
spirit of art. Even the lustrous polish, usually found on the 
ASokan sculptures, is lacking in it probably because the coarse 
grained sand-stone, out of which it is carved, refused to be amen- 
able to such a polish and, as such, it strikingly presents a local 
characteristic worked out by the local artists with the experience 
of their indigenous art tradition. 


The presence of an ASokan pillar at BhuvaneSvara near 
Dbhaul;, has long been a subject of discussion among the historians 
and the archaeologists. As early as 1880 Raja Rajendralal Mitra 
suggested that the unusually large lingam in the Bhaskaresvara 
temple might be the remnant of an ASokan pillar,” and Dr. Barua 
took it for granted while he wrote: “The stump of Asoka’s 
monolith which is being worshipped as a phallic emblem in the 
Bhaskaresvara temple may still bear a copy of M.P.E.” ® But 
scholars like Messrs M. M. Ganguli® and N, K. Bose are not 
inclined to subscribe to this view, as they do not find any ASsokan 
characteristic on this sacred lingam. Mr. Bose thus writes, “It 
was held by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra that the lingam of Bhaskare- 
Svara was really an Asokan pillar. The column is made of fine 
grained sandstone and does not bear the slightest trace of the 
Mauryan polish on its surface, that practically rules out the 
possibility of an ASokan origin.’ But it may be stated that 
there are distinct marks of heavy chiselling all over the body of 
the lingam upto certain height, after which the top is hewn off in 
large fragments and, as such, the Mauryan polish, whether it was 
originally there or not, cannot be expected to have survived on it. 


6. Ibid, pp. 26-27. 

7. R. L. Mitra, Op. cit., p. 98. 

8. Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Part 11, p. 3. 
9. Ganguli, Orissa and Her Remains, P. 324. 

10, J.B.O.R.S. XV, p. 260, 
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The Asokan Elephant carved on the rock at Kalsi. 
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The ASokan Elephant 


Dhauli 


The Elephant figures at Ka3ls1 and Dbauli seem to represent 
distinctive spirit of ASoka. The former walks triumphantly 
ahead, symbolising the temporal authority of the Maurya monarch, 
while the latter with its calm dignity and sobriety, manifests the 
subdued spirit of ASoka—an aftermath of the Kalinga- War. 
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It should also be pointed out that the elephant at Dhaul?, inspite 
of being a product of the ASokan Age, does not display any sign 
of the Mauryan polish and, hence, the latter may not necessarily 


be taken as the absolute characteristic of the Orissan arts under 
Asoka. 


The lingam in question does not possess the features of an 
ordinary Siva lingam, and on careful examination one is led to 
believe that it was originally a huge pillar, and was in subsequent time 
converted into a lingam. The Siva lingams, which are so common 
in Orissa are, as a rule, found smooth on the surface and round at 
the top, while their Saktis having appropriate sizes are usually 
made of a single block of stone. This particular lingam is, 
however, made rough on the surface by deliberate chiselling and 
has a tapering projection at the top ; itis as big as 9 ft. in height and 
12 ft. in circumference at the base, whereas the Sakti, which is 
made of four pieces of stones, is only about 20 ft, in outer circum- 
ference. Evidently, the lingam is nothbiog but the stump of a 
monolithic column, and it has been fitted in with a Sakti pitha in 
some later times. Dr. K. C. Panigrahbi, who- has no doubt about 
the lingam being the remains of an ASokan pillar, finds out on it 
congnizable traces of the deep cut Brabmi letters,’ and thus, to 
all possibility the lingam represents the column built by Asoka 
in the capital of Kalinga. 


About two miles west from the temple of BhaskareSvara, 
and close to the temple of Ramesvara, there is an old tank named 
Asoka jhara, on the north-east corner of which a pillar-capital is 
seen, consisting of the abacus, torus and the so called bell (Fig. 11). 
It resembles to a great extent an Asokan bell capital although 
it differs from the latter because of the following characteristics 
of its own. It has no Mauryan polish and unlike the Asokan 
capital the animal figure that mounted over it was carved out of 
an altogether separate block of stone. Again, unlike the Asokan 
bell capital it has got a frieze of sculptures just below the bell 
and some of the figures of the frieze are not ASokan in style and 
spirit. They are, for example, from left to right a goose, full 
blown lotus and bud with stem, winged tiger, lotus bud with stem, 
and a galloping winged horse. The lotus and the goose are no 
doubt familiar Asokan motifs, but the figures of the winged tiger, 
winged elephant and winged horse are quite unknown to Mauryan 
arts, while it may also be pointed out that the motifs of honey 
suckle and palmette so commonly found in an Asokan bell capital 
are absent in this particular capital. 


it. J. A. S. XVII, p. 98. 
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The question as to whether this bell capital once crowned 
the top of the pillar now enshrined as lingam in the Bhaskaresvara 
temple, is difficult to decide. Scholars like Dr. A. K. Mitra" ? and 
N. K. Bose, reject the possibility of its being an Asokan pillar 
capital because of its distinguishing features noted above. Mr. N. 
K. Bose. who thinks that the Bhaskaresvara column was originally 
only 15 ft. in beight states: “ A bell capital of 4’ height, and 
perhaps mounted with an animal figure of similar height resting 
upon a column only 15’ long would be absurd.”!” He further 
supports his views by the petrological character of the two 
specimens, and according to bim, the column being made of fine 
sandstone and the capital of sandstone of a coarser variety they 
should be considered as totally unconnected, On the other band, 
Dr. K. C, Panigrabi strongly believes tbat the capital was an ASokan 
one and tbat it was originally resting upon the Asokan pillar now 
enshrined in the Bhaskaresvara temple. His arguments are that 
the Orissan specimens of ASokan arts, have no lustrous polish as 
exemplified by tbe elephant figure at Dhbhauli, and that they 
exhibit the indigenous charactristics, being the products of the 
local school of art, executed in local stone, probably unde: 
the direction of the imperial officers or artists. He further 
asserts that the stone of the lingam aud of the capital 
at Asoka jhara are of the same type and variety and be has no 
doubt that even a chemical examination would prove their material 
similarity.’ * 


Dr. Panigrahi has created a thrill among the Indian archaeo- 
logists by his recovery of the front portion of a colossal lion 
figure (Fig. III) which be claims to be the animal surmounting the 
so called ASokan pillar capital at Bhuvanesvra.’”’ The figure 
was dug out of a pit about 40ft. from the northern door of the 
Bhaskaresvara temple, where it had been mysteriously buried 
with four pieces of stones on four sides of it. Its weather beaten 
surface, that was visible above the ground, clearly reveals that 
it is made of the coarse grained sandstone, a material commonly 
found at the vicinity of Bhuvanesvara. This figure, however, 
greatly differs from the ASsokan lions not only in its constituen. 
material, but also in details and manner of its execution, aud as 


12. 1. H. Q., V, pp. 693-99. 
13+ J.B.O.R.S. XV, p. 261. 
14. J.A.S., XVI, p. 100, 
15. Ibid. p. 99. 


The lion figure has been examined b i 
y many eminent archaeo- 
logists like A, Ghosh, T. N, Ramachandran and B. B, Lal, 
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;ompared with the ASokan specimens it appears rather crude and 
inartistic. It has no Mauryan polish over its surface, and unlike 
:he ASokan lions its manes are found curling inward. A short 
Brihmt inscription in the characters of the early Christian 
;enturies is incised on the left side of the manes and a few chisel 
roles are also seen on the body of it. Dr. Panigrahi, who accepts 
:he sculpture as an ASokan one on the supposition of its indi- 
genous nature of workmanship believes that the figure was 
letached from the original column of ASoka by the 5th century 
A.D. when, according to him, it received on its body the two short 
lines of Brahmi inecription, and that the chisel marks on it irdi- 
cate the attempts of breaking it into desired pieces by the fanatic 
Saivas, who transformed the Buddhistic column into a Siva 
lingam.! ® 

We are, however, unable to subscribe to the views of Dr. 
Panigrahi, who comes here to decision with scanty and doubtful 
materials at his disposal. The lion figure in question may 
safely be taken as belonging to the early Christian centuries, on 
the basis of the palaeography of the inscription it bears, and very 
likely it formed a part of some monuments of the period, 
which are non-existent at present. There is nothing very special 
in this figure excepting its massive character to carry it back far 
into the days of Asoka, and such an attempt must necessarily 
be backed by weighty evidences which in this case, howevér, are 
entirely lacking. 


Thus, the Asokan pillar at Bhuvanesvara remains as a 
disputed problem, and nothing conclusive can be said about it 
with the data available at present. The identification of the 
Bhaskaresvara lingam.as the remains of the Asokan Pillar in the 
capital of Kalinga may be taken as probable, if not as certain, 
but its suggcsted association with the bell capital of the Asoka 
jhbara rests on unsure ground, while the idea: that the ‘lion, noted 
above, was the crowning figure of the so called ASokan pillar aud 
the capital appears far fetched. = 


The Great Stupa of BhuvaneSvara:— During the post- 
ASokan period Buddhist art in India developed in a more elaboratg 
form, revealing the culture-ideology of the people in general. 
Art no longer became the hand maid of the royal court ard came 
to reflect the popu!ar mind in the field cof religion. The post- 
ASokan period was the age of Stipa. Chaitya and cave architec- 
ture, which were the products of popular Buddhism, embodying 


16. Ibid, 
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the feelings and sentiments of the mass and not of any particular 
ruler. The Stupas of Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, AmardAavat!, 
Jaggayyapetfa and of other sites are the most remarkable 
heritages of the post-Asokan Buddhist art, and together they 
form a regional belt across central-India extending from the west 
to the east and then to the south. In this chain may be included 
the great Stipa of BhuvaneSvara, that was constructed during 
this period, but has vanished at present like those of Amar&vati 
and Jaggayyapeta, leaving behind only a few traces of its glory. 
Unfortunately, this Stipa has failed to draw the due attention. of 
scholars, and we present below a short description of the few 
remains of it, that have come to light at present. 


Prof. Radba Kumud Mukherji first discovered in 1926 the 
corner post of a railing, a few yards to thenorth of the Bhaskare- 
Svara temple, and this gave rise to the suggestion that the site of 
an ancient Stupa must be existing somewhere near about the spot. 
In June of 1938 Mr. N. K. Bose and Mr. D. N. Basak explored 
this area under the auspices of the Orissa Historical. Association 
and “fortunately dug up what seems to be the rest of the first 
piece of railing post at a Spot, which was about twenty yards 
away from the place where the first bad been found,” ’” They 
also could discover the third piece of railing post that was 
buried under the soil in the same site.’® ‘These posts, which are 
now preserved in the Asutos Museum, have lenticular sockets for 
insertion in two adjacent sides, while on the other two sides 
decorative male figures are found in the attitude of adoration. 
Recently ‘Dr. K, C. Panigrahi could discover another railing post 
from the same site, about 375 ft. to the north of the northern door 
of the Bhaskaresvara temple, and it is now lodged in the Orissa 
Museum at Bhuvanesvara. Like the other railing posts men- 
tioned above, this one has also four sides, of which the broader 
two have lenticular sockets to receive the cross bars (Sitchis) 
from both sides, and the other two have each a decorative female 
figure. 


The date of these railing pieces, which urdoubtedly formed 
the parts of the same railing fence, can be judged by the plastic 
treatment of the human figures, carved in bold relief, upon their 
sides. The female figures convey a feeling of roundness and soft 
flesh, which is lacking in “the reliefs of Bharhut, and although 
they are endowed with individual vivacity and swaying grace, SO 
often noticed in the figures of the south and west gates of Sanchi 


17. J.B.O.R.S., XV, p. 259. Nl 
18. This piece was found by Mr. Dhirendra Nath Basak. 
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they do not possess the sensous touch that marks the female 
figures of Bodh Gaya. About the male figures of this railing 
Mr. N. K. Bose gives the following observation: “The heads of 
the human figures are turbanned, with occasionally a knot done 
somewhat in the fashion of Bharhut. The nature of the turbans, 
the gloved hand, the high boots, and the short clothing suggest, 
however, that the figures should be equated with similar figures 
in the Ranigumpha at Udayagiri. The modelling is more in the 
round, the folded hands do not lie flat upon the breast, but are 
pointed forwards. It is possible, therefore, that this sculpture is 
posterior to Bharhut. This is perhaps all that can be said at 
present regarding the date of the railing pieces.”!? Mr. Bose is 
mostly correct in regarding this railing as posterior to Bharhut 
and in equating its reliefs with those of Ranigumphz. It may be 
pointed out that famous art critics like Marshall?’ and Stella 
Kramrisch,?! who have made special studies about the sculptures 
of the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, observe the relief art 
of Ranigumpha as contemporaneous with that of Sanchi. The 
railing in question may thus be placed as contemporary with the 
art of Sanchi, assigned to the 2nd balf of the 1st century B.C., 
andit appears to have carried with it the Buddhist art tradition of 
central India during that period. 


In this connection attention may be drawn to the four yaksa 
statues found from the suburbs of Bhuvanesvara and lodged at 
present in the Orissa Museum. Three of these statues were 
obtained from the village Dumduma near Khandagiri, and the 
fourth one from the site near the Brihmesvara temple. Two 
of the DumdumA statues which are in perfect form, measure 5 ft. 
7 ins. in height and retain sockets in their heads indicating that 
they were originally the structural parts of some old monuments, 
while the Brahmesvara variety measuring 4 ft. by 4 ft. and having 
holes below the arms was also likely meant for the same purpose. 
Dr. K. C. Panigrahi, who traced out these statues and brought 
them to Orissa Museum, is of opinion that these are stylistically 
similar to their prototypes in the gateways of Sanchi, and are 
assignable to the 2nd half of the 1st century B.C. He thus 
observes ; “ their frontal pose, the bulged out bellies, bent knees, 
broad torques, heavy ear ornaments, bracelets numbering more 
than one in each hand, and the folds of their dhotis hanging down 


194 J.B.O.R.S., XV, p. 262. 


20. See Marshall's article in Barua’s Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 
PP. 303-307. 
21. See Stella Kramrisch’s article in the same work, pp. 307-314. 
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in between their legs, are so strikingly similar to those of the 
yaksas forming the capitals of the pillars that support the 
architraves in the gateway of Sanchi, that it is perfectly reasonable 
to infer that they were close cotemporaries and that there was 
close cultural contact between Sanchi and Bhuvanesvara.”®?” The 
suggestion is illuminating, and it indicates a relevant connection 
of these yaksa statues with the railing fence discussed above. It 
appears that these statues were placed as supports of the 
architraves of the gateways with which the railing was connected. 
It is, however, too much to speculate about the size and the 

structure of the gateways until further materials of more reliable 
nature are discovered in BhuvaneSvara. Two other yalksa figures 
of Dumdum2 type are found in the suburbs of this town: one at 
Badagada about two miles to the north and the other at Pancha- 
gan about five miles to the west of it, and these two have also 
sockets on their heads, intended for the insertion of some 
structural part. If all these statues are supposed to have carried 
the architraves of the gateways noted above, it appears that the 
Bhnvanesvara gateways were different in structure from those of 
Sanchi where yaksa figures are carved in bold relief standing back 
to back in groups of four. 


The discovery of the railing fence and the suggestive evidence 
of the gateways indicate the existence of a stupa at the vicinity 
of modern Bhuvanesvara, contemporary with the great Stipa 
of Sanchi. The site of this Stipa is however, yet to be 
satisfactorily traced, and it may not be wide of the mark to 
point out that the ruins of it have formed the mound from which 
the railing pieces were found, and on which the temple of 
Bhaskaresvara now stands. 


22. J.A.S, XVII, pp. 104-05. 
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CHAPTER?IV 


Hinayana Buddhism in Kalinga 
Origin of Pali. 

EFORE discussing the activities and the achievements of 
Hinayana Buddhism in Kalinga our attention is naturally 
drawn towards the perplexing question regarding the 

origin of Pali, the language of the canonical literature of this 
religion. Scholars like Grierson and’ Geiger, following closely 
the Ceylonese traditions hold the view that the island of Ceylon 
was first converted by Mahinda who brought there the scriptures 
from Magadha, Sir G. Grierson !states, “ We have a strong 
reason for concluding that literary Pali is the literary form of the 
Magadhi language, the then Koine of India, as it was spoken and 
as it was used as a medium of literary instruction in the Taksasil& 
University ” *. This view is, however, rejected by many eminent 
scholars on the obvious ground that the influence of Magadhism 
is seldom traceable in the scriptural language of Ceylon. Prof. 
R. C. Franke thinks that ‘“ the city of Ujjen, which evidently bad 
become a centre of culture comparatively early, also formed the 
centre of the dialect area of literary Pali” ?, and almost the same 
opinion bas been advanced by Westergaard and E. Kubn, as well 
as, by Prof. Rhys Davids 3. But scholars like Oldenberg and 
Muller expressly reject all such suppositions and on the basis of 
the language of the Hatigumph2a inscription of Kharavela (Ist 
century B.C.) as well as the age-old cultural contact between 
Kalinga and Ceylon they assert that Pali had its origin from the 
Kalinga Andhra regions. Prof. Oldenberg observes, “ Those 
acquainted with the ancient records relating to Ceylon will know 
of numerous proofs with regard to the relations in which 
Ceylon stood to the Kingdom of Kalinga, The Kalinga country 
or one of the adjacent kingdoms of Southern India, seems to me 
to have the most claim to having been the medium for transplant- 
ing the Buddhist literature into Ceylon” *. The suggestion of 
Prof. Oldenberg is illuminating and it has led scholars to re- 
examine the problem in the light of the language of the old 


1. Commemorative Essays presented to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
P. 123. 

For Geiger's views vide Pali Litteratur und sprache. p. 3. 

2. Pali und Sanskrit, P. 138. 

3. Rhys Davids thus states-““Buddhism born in Nepal, received the 
garb in which we now know it in Avanti, in the far West of India,” 
Cambridge Hist. of India, [. P. 187. 

4. Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitaka, Vol, I, Intro, pp. LH; LIV-LV, 
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Brahmi? inscriptions in Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves of Orissa 
which {s essentially the same as the Pali of Ceylon. Prof. 
Bhandarkar in his Carmichael lectures supports the views of 
Oldenberg and concludes that Pali was the language of ancient 
Maharastra and Kalinga and that it was introduced into Ceylon 
from these territories °. “ The most plausible view ” remarks 
H. Kern ‘“‘is that Pali originated in Kalinga-Andhra ” ° while 
Prof. Woolner observes, “* Some regard it (Pali) as the language 
of Ujjain, whence Mahinda, the son of Asoka took the sacred 
canon to Ceylon, others as the Aryan language of the Kalinga 
Country. The latter seems the more probable” ’, 


But scholars like Dr. B. M. Barua, Dr. B. C. Law and 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi are not disposed to accept the views of Prof, 
Oldenberg without serious modification. Dr. Barua who finds 
some resemblance between the language of the Girnar version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edict, and that of the old Brahmi inscriptions in 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa, is led to hazard the speculat- 
{on that the latter were “ a rendering in a kind of Girnar language 
or of Pali from an original draft prepared by a Jaina recluse in an 
eastern dialect presupposed by Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit, 
and that this rendering was done by another Jaina recluse in the 
course of rewriting it, the Jaina recluse who was either born and 
brought up in the Girnar region, or won over from the Buddhist 
faith, having an opportunity of being conversant with a dialect 
similar to the Girnar language or with Pali itself ” °, The 
speculation of Dr. Barua appears quite unwarranted and it leads 
us to no definite conclusion, because if one supposes that the 
inscriptions of Khandagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa were drafted by 
some person from Gujrat there is also equally good reason to 
infer the possibility of the Girnar edict having been written by a 
man from the Kalinga region. Dr. B. C. Law is also found 
one with Dr. Barua when he states, “ Pali is based on a 
western form of the Indian Prakritic dialects—which tallied 
with the dialect of the Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts, 
and to some extent with the Saurasen? Prakrit as known 
to Grammarians” ®. Dr, Bagchi, on the other hand, asserts that 
Pali was the language of the eastern India as suggested by the 
inscription of Khiravela, and not of the Western India where 


Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, P. 7, F. n. 

H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1898, pp. 39-41. 
Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, P. 66. 

L H. Q. IV, P. 518. 


B, C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, Introduction. 
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Such inscriptions of similar antiquity are not found, But according 
to his opinion the inscription of Kharavela represented not the 
dialect of Kalinga, but the standard eastern language which was 
then the literary language throughout the eastern India. So with 
this supposition he concludes ; ‘‘ it seems to me that the Ceylon 
tradition regarding the home of Pali may not be wholly untrust- 
worthy, Magadha or at least some kingdom close to it might have 
been the country where Pali originated” !°, But the claim of 
Magadha for being the cradle of Pali may not be tenable because 
of the obvious reason that neither there can be found any ancient 
epigraphical record in the Magadha region akin to Pali, nor there 
can be traced any perceivable influence of Migadhism on Pali 
to justify such a claim. The Ceylonese tradition regarding Pali 
being the language of Magadha, does not appear to have any 
strong basis. The Mahavamsa informs us that when Buddbhaghosa 
was desirous of writing a general commentary (Parittatthakathan) 
on the Tripitakas (Pitakattaya), Thera Revata of Magadha told 
him to go to Ceylon as the genuine Aftthakattha were composed in 
the Sinhalese language, so that “ repairing thither and studying 
the same”, he could translate them ‘according to the rules of 
the grammar of the Magadhas ” !!. This tradition does not 
clearly point out as to whether the original Atfthakattha were 
written in Elu !? or in Pali, and if they are taken to be in Pali 
then it definitely indicates a distinction between Pali and the 
language of the Magadhas. 


The most plausible view, therefore, is that Pali was the 
lauguage of the territory of ancient Kalinga, which then com- 
prised a large portion of the Eastern Coast. We are disposed to 
believe that Kharavela wrote the records of his achievements in 
the language of his own country and not in that of the Magadhas, 
whom he considered to be his great enemies. Dr. N. Dutt, the 
eminent Pali scholar, is of opinion that the Dhauli version of the 
Rock Edict of Asoka retains the influence of Pali and also that 
even the later inscriptions found at Nagarjuni Konda are 
to a great extent akin to'this language.”™” Here, however, we 
heve no scope for a philological discussion on the subject and our 


10, Ind. Cult, II, pp. 778-80. For the views of E. J. Thomas Vide 
LH.Q. Il, pp.505-09. 

t1. Turnour, Manavamsa. p. 25t, See also B. C. Law, Life and work 
of Buddhaghosa, p. 74. 


12. Elu was one of the ancient languages of Ceylon, Turnour notes 
that it was in its original form still extant in the island during 
his time, vide J.A.S.B. 1837, 1. 856. 


13. Dr. Dutt expressed this view in a discusssion with us, 
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aim is to point out the fact that the Kalinga region was very 
likely the land to which may be ascribed the origin of Pali. 


Early Buddhism spread over Burma, Ceylon and Siam 
through the medium of Pali and Kalinga appears to have had a 
great share in the missionary activities in her neighbouring terri- 
tories beyond the seas. Active cultural intercourse is also known 
to be existing between Kalinga and the territories of Southern 
India and almost the whole of the eastern coast of India remain- 
ed as the stronghold of Buddhism for many centuries before and 
after Christ. We present below a brief discussion regarding the 
cultural and religious connection essentially Hinayanic in nature, 
that existed between Kalinga and her neighbouring territories like 
Burma, Ceylon and the Deccan in order to appraise the importance, 
of Hinayanism in Kalinga. 


Kalinga and Burma 


Buddhism appears to have been introduced in Burma during 
the time of Asoka, and according to the Ceylonese Chronicles the 
celebrated Theras Sona and Uttaras were sent by Moggaliputta 
Tissa to preach the rcligion in Suvarnnabhumi identified with 
Burma.’® The accounts of the Ceylonese Chronicles are, how- 
ever, not corroborated by the Edicts of ASoka, but as pointed out 
by Dr. Blagden the reference to the mission of these two monks 
does occur in the famous Kalyani inscriptions of Pegu.’° The 
prevalence of Theravada Buddhism in Burma prior to the 3rd 
century A.D. is known from the Nagarjuni Konda inscription, 
according to which the fraternities of Tambapamna undertook 
missionary activities in the country of Chilata (Kirata), which 
Dr. N. R. Ray is inclined to identify with the regions now known 
as Arakan and lower Burma.’® Early Chinese texts also speak 
of the countries of Chin-lin (Thaton) and Lin-Yang (Prome) where 
“ all ce people worship the Buddha,” as early as the 3rd century 
A.D.!’ 


14. Geiger, Dipavamsa, VIII, 1-13. Geiger, Mahavam3a, XII, 154. 
For the identification of Suvarnpnabhumi with Burma, See 
Dr. N. R. Ray, Theravada Buddhism in Burma, pp. 1-7. 


15. Ep. Birm, Vol. IIT, Part IH, p. 185, Text A, lines 3-6. It should, 
however, be noted that the Kalyani inscriptions belong to a very 
late date, and King Dhammacheti of Pegu, who caused them to 
be recorded flourished during 1472-92 A.D. 
16, Dr. N. R, Ray, Op. Cit,, pp. 14-18. 


17. For the Chinese sources about the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Burma by the 3rd century A.D., vide Shui Ching Chu, Ch. 1, 
F. 7, Verso; BEFEO, III, pp. 279 ff. For identification of 
Chin-lin and Lin-Yang, See Dr, N. R, Ray, Op. Cit, pp. 18-24. 
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By the 5th century A.D. the Pyu, who were of Tibetan 
stock, occupied central Burma with their Capital at Hmawza (old 
Prome) on the Irrawady, while the Mon took possession of 
Lower Burma with their headquarters at Thaton and Pegu., The 
Pyu were practising Hinayauna canon and their kings were famous 
patrons of Theravada culture. Gold plates inscribed with 
Hinayanic texts in Pali in the script of the 5th-6th century 
A.D. have been unearthed at Maunggan near Hmawza, and they 
reveal a strong Hinayanic faith of the Pyu, that was brought to 
their land from South eastern India. 


There are evidences of close intercourse between Burma and 
the ancient Odra Utkala and Kalinga, which must have resulted in 
the spread of Brahmanical and Buddhistic culture in Burma. The 
old name of Pegu is ‘Ussa’ which is supposed to be a variant 
form of Odra or Orissa,!” while the Mon records very often refer 
to old Prome the Pyu Capital as Srikset (Sriksetra) which is but 
the name of the land of Puri in Orissa.’ ? 


As to the foundation of the kingdom of Sriksetra and the 
introduction of Buddhism in that land, the famous inscription of 
the Shwezigon pagoda states as follows: “The Lord Buddha 
smiled and Ananda asked the cause of this smile; and the Lord 
spoke unto Ananda, Ananda, hereafter a sage named Visnu, great 
in supernatural power, great in glory, possessing the five trans- 
cendental faculties, together with my son Gavampati, and king 
Indra and Bissukarmadevaput (putra) and Katakarmmanagaraja, 
shall build a city called Sisit (Sriksetra).” And then again it 
records “after the sage Visnu has built the city of Sisit, he shall 
depart from thence (and) in the city of Arimaddanapura (Pagan) 
he shall become king Sr1 Tribhubanaditya Dharmaraja......... Fe 
The inscription seems to be suggesting that the Sriksetra kingdom 
was originally colonised by the Brihmanical Hindus who were 
soon supplemented by the Buddhists, but the colonists were very 
probably the immigrants from Orissa, who gave their new settle- 
ment a name dear to them. 


Further evidences of the early contact of Orissa with the 
land of Burma are noticed in the fact that the north western part 
of that country was known as Ukkala or Utkala while the lower 
region where Buddhism flourished in the early Christian centuries, 


18. An. Rep. A. S. Burma, 1923, p- 15 fi. 
19. Dr. N. R. Ray. Brahmanical Gods in Burma, p. 84. 
20. Ep, Birm. Vol, 1. Part II, pp.9o ff, 
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was known as Talaing (Trikalinga or Kalinga) in the Mon docu- 
ments. The Mon are till to-day called Talaing in Burma, and 
they are thought to have come originally from Kalinga region in 
the east coast of India. Evidently the people of ancient Odra, 
Utkala and Kalinga countries were mostly responsible for the 
diffusion of the Brahminical and the Buddhistic culture in Burma 
and very likely Buddhism was first systematically organised in 
that country by the colonists and the missionaries from Orissa 
Juring the early Christian centuries. 


Many of the Brahminical and Buddhist images in Burma 
have striking resemblance in artistic features and style with those 
found in Orissa. ‘The sculpture traditions of Pagan, that of Old 
Prome, the capital of the Pyu, and that of Thaton, the capital of 
the Talaings, retain strong impress of the Orissan school of art 
belonging to the early Medieval period. King Kyanzittha, whose 
portrait-image reveals Indian rather than Burmese features, is 
said to have been inspired in his building activities by eight 
Buddhist monks coming from Gandbamardana mountain of Orissa. 
His famous Ananda temple— the Westminister Abbey of Burma— 
with its dazzling white garb and glittering gilt spire, was designed 
after the Anantagumpha in the Kbandagiri bill in Puri: district .?! 
In fact, the Burmese word Ananda is a variant of the Indian word 
Ananta. 


Buddbism in Burma was also fed by the invigorating 
religious currents that came from other flourishing strongholds 
of South India in Amaravati, Nagarjuni Konda, KAanchipuram 
Kaveripattanam and Uragapuram, but the influence of Orissa seems 
to be not only the earliest, but also the most striking one, which 
is amply testified by the survival of the classical names mentioned 
above. 


Kalinga and Ceylon, 


Cultural intercourse between Kalinga-and Ceylon was very 
intimate and long standing. The Samanta Pasadika reveals that 
emperor Asoka sent as the retinue of the sacred Bodhi tree, eight 
families of Kalinga to Ceylon, who formed the nucleus round which 
there developed the Thera school of Buddhism in that island. 2? 
The ruling dynasties of both these kingdoms developed in course 
of time close friendship with one another and the Dathavamsa 


a oon ee Ts 
21. Reginald Le May, The Cultural Background of Burma, published 
in MARG Vol. IX, No. 3, p. 16, 


22. Simanta Pasgdika 1, 96. 
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speaks eloquently of the friendly relations between king Guhaésiva 
of Kalinga and MahAadisena (277-304 A.D.) of Ceylon. The text 
further describes in details the event of the coming of the tooth 
relic from Dantapura in Kalinga to the island of Ceylon, in the 
Ith regnal year of king Sirimeghavanna (304-352 A.D.), who 
received with great honour the precious relic brought by Danta 
Kumara and his wife Hema mAla, the Kalingan princess. ?3 


The 4th and 5th centuries A.D. parked a brilliant epoch in 
the history of Ceylonese Buddhism, and not only that great 
Viharas, Stdpas and Chaityas were constructed but also valuable 
works on Buddhist religion and philosophy, as well as, some 
important chronicles were produced during the period. The 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa composed in C.350 A,D. and 475 A.D. 
respectively, are a great source of the history of both India and 
Ceylon. ** The celebrated Buddhist scholar Buddbhaghosa, who 
lived in the court of king Mahanama 412-434) composed his well 
known work Visuddhi magga expounding Sila, Samadhi and Pann, 
and wrote important commentaries ~n the Tripitakas, while another 
Hinayanic philosopher Puddbadatta produced valuable treatises 
on Abhidhamma and Vinaya.?’ The influence of these two 
scholars very soon spread over Burma, Siam and Cambodia and 
systematised the religion of those places for all times to come. 


The name Buddhaghosa bas clustered round it a series of 
legends, And it is at present difficult to say whether he was born 
in India or Ceylon or in Burma.” It is, however, true that he 
was a great cultural link among these three countries and in India 
particularly he was intimately associated with the Buddhistic 
culture of Rsikulya-Godavari-Krsnpna and Kaveri Valleys, where 
Hinayzgnism got a fresh lease of life owing to his influence. 


The rising tide of the Ceylonese Buddhism must have had 
considerable influence over Orissa as active intercourse of both 
commercial and cultural nature is known to have existed between 
the two countries during that period. The Sihala Vihara ?? which 


23. B.C.Law. Datlin Vamg3a, 

24. See ‘New Hist. of the Indian People,” Vol. VI, P. 382, 

25. Some of the works of Buddhadatia are Abhidhamma-vatara, 
Rupaiapavibhiza, and Vinayavinichchaya. 

26. For the accounts and legends of Buddhaghoga see Dr. N. R, Ray, 
Theravada Buddhism in Burma, pp. 24-33; see also the Legend of 
Buddhaghosa, translated from the French by Dr. P. Bagchi, Cal. 
Rev., 1923. pp. 63-67. 

27. Ep. Ind. XX, p. 22. 
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had been constructed as early as the 3rd century A.D. somewhere 
in the Krsna—Godavari doab and the famous Mahabodhi 
Samgharama ® erected at Bodha Gaya by king Sirimeghavanna 
(304-332 A.D.) became the centres of Ceylonese culture, and 
large number of devoted pilgrims from Ceylon used to come 
over to India for visiting these places. Kalinga, situated inbetween 
these Ceylonese strongholds, afforded the only possible highroads 
to these travellers, while her great ports were invariably used 
by them both for landing and embarkation. Mention may here be 
made of three distinguished pilgrims from Ceylon: Silakala, who 
came with his kinsman Moggallana during the reign of Kassapa I 
{460—73 A.D. ) and returned with a hair relic; Mahaoama, who 
probably came during the rule of Aggabodhbi I (568-601 A.D. ) and 
donated a small shrine of the Buddha; and Sramana Prakyata 
Kirti belonging to the royal family of Ceylon, who had his visit 
recorded in an undated inscription at Bodhgay2, all of them came 
and went back through the ports of Kalinga, inspiring her people 
with the Theravada traditions °. The most popular sea route, 
frequently used by the traders and pilgrims alike was from 
Tamraparni to Tamralipti and thence to Paitaliputra which was 
also linked through water ways. The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien 
is known to have made boat journey from Pataliputra to Tamra- 
lipti and from the latter a ship voyage to Ceylon’°, The 
famous port of Chelitalo in the Wita (Udra) country was also 
having active maritime intercourse with Ceylon, and standing on 
its shore Yuan Chwang could think of the Tooth relic of the 
Buddha preserved in that distant island®?!, 


People from Kalinga and the Wuta country also used to; 
flock in Ceylon to pay honour to the sacred Tooth and to visit 
the monastic institutions of that island. The Chulavarhsa records’ 
that during the reign of Aggabodhi II (601-11 A.D.) the king of 
Kalinga accompanied by his wife and the minister came to Ceylon, 
where he entered into the order of the recluse under the direction 
of Jotipala 3*. We know from the same source that king 
Vijayabahu I married Tiloka Sundart, the daughter of the king of 
Kalinga 2°, an event which also finds mention in an inscription of 


28. Barua, Gaya, and Buddhagays, 1, p. 179 ff. 

29. Block, A.S.R., 1908—9, IV, P. 156 ; 
Panday, J.B.O.R.S., IV, P. 485 ff; Barua, 
Gaya and Buddhagaya, 11, P. 7riff. 

30. Beal, Buddhist Records, I P. 1V fi. 

31. Watters,"IT, Pi\194. 


32. Geiger, Culavamsa, XLIT, 44 ff. 
33. Chulavamsa LIX, 29-30. 
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West Bengal, in which the Kalinga king is named Samalavar- 
man 2*, The Chulavamsa further informs us that scions of the 
royal house of Kalinga attained in subsequent period the 
sovereignty of Ceylon 2°, and epigraphical evidences point out 
the fact that Nissankamalla and Sahasamalla, the sons of Gopa- 
raja, the king of Kalinga ascended the throne of Ceylon sometime 
before 1200 23° A. D. 


The effect of these relationships between the royal families 
of Kalinga and Ceylon, must have been considerable in the socio- 
religious life of these two territories. The cultural bond between 
them appears to be Buddhistic and more particularly Hinayanic, 
and this system of Buddhism is known to have a remarkable 
predominance in Kalinga as late as the 7th century A.D. 


Kalinga and South India: 


It has already been pointed out that the Mahasamghikas 
were a popular sect in South India since the time of ASoka. By 
the commencement of the Christian century, the various offshoots 
of this school of Buddhism had established themselves in the 
Krsna-Godavar1 doab, where they were collectively known as the 
Andhakas. It appears that the Mahasamghikas migrated from 
Magadhba to the Andhra regions through Kalinga where they also 
made a few settlements 3”. The earliest historical monuments of 
the Andhra country are known to be Buddhistic, and places like 
AmarAavatii, Bbattiprolu, Jaggayyapeta, Nagarjuni Konda, Ghanta- 
Saila and Goli have yielded precious relics of a glorious Buddhistic 
culture that developed in that country from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 3rd century A.D. 3°, In Kalinga region remarkable groups 
of Buddhist remains are found in Sankaram, Ramatirtham, 
Simachalam, Mukbalingam and Salibundam where the rock cut 
caves, monolithic dagobas, structural stipas and residential 
buildings reveal a profound Hinaygnic culture in course of the 
early Christian centuries 3°, A clay seal representing a votive 


34. Ray, D.H.N.I. Vol. L. 

35. Chulavamsa, LXIII, 7, 12, ff. 

36. Ep, Ind, XII, P. 4 

37. N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, II, P. 61. 

38, See Deva Prasad Ghosh, * Development of Buddhist Art in 
South India,’ L.H.Q. Vol. III, pp. 264-72, 486-507 ; Vol. 1V pp. 724-740. 

See also IK, R. Subramanian, Buddhist Remains in Andhra, the 

first three chapters, 

39. Forthe Buddhist remains at Sankaram and Ramatirtham, vide 
Rea, Buddhist monasteries on the Gurubhakta Konda and Durga Konda 
Hills at R matirtha , A.S.Le, A.R, 1910-11; 
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Chaitya of two tiers, discovered at Ramatirtham contains an 
important legend, from which we come to know that the Buddhist 
community that inhabited there was known as the “ Saila 
Samgha “° '*, which is evidently a branch of the Mabhasamghika 
school that flourished in the Krisna-Godavari doab much earlier 
than the 3rd century A.D. 


it may be pointed out in this connection that Vasumitra 
speaks of the Mahasarnghikas as belonging to three Saila, 
schools, namely, Chaitya Saila, Apara Saila and Uttara Saila, while 
from the Pali tradition we get the names of the Hemavatikas, 
Rajagirikas, Siddbathikas, Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas.*” A 
more exhaustive list is, however, obtained from the inscriptions at 
Nagarjuni Konda and Amaravati (Dhana Kataka) ** and consider- 
ing all these evidences it may be said with great amount of 
certainty that a few off shoots of the Mahasamghikas were 
commonly known as the Saila samgha. Thus, the Mahasamghikas 
who settled in Kalinga may be taken as belonging to the Saila 
samgha and as close associates of the Buddhists of the Audhra 
territory. 


One of the inscriptions of Nagarjuni Konda throws a flood 
of light on the settlements of the Thera school of monks 
in various places of India including Kalinga. *? This particular 
record is inscribed in the 14th regnal year of a king ® Madhari- 
puta, who cannot be other than the Iksvaku king Sr1 Virapurisa- 
data (3rd cent, A.D.), and belongs to a shrine stated to have been 


A Buddhist monastery on the Sankaram Hills, A.S.l., A.R, 
1997-08, See Deva Pr. Ghosh, L.H.Q. IV, pp. 734 ff. 
40. Rea, A,S.ul., A.R. 1907-08. 
41. N. Dutt, Ibid P, 52. 
42. The following are the names obtained from the épigraphical 
evidences :— 
(1) Hamghi (Burgess, P, 105) Ayira-haghana (Ep. lud. XX. 
pps 17, 20) 
(11) Chaityika (Burgess, pp. 100, 102) Chetiavadaka (Ibid, P. 102) 
(1(1) Aparamahavanaseliya (Ep. Ind, XX. P. 41) 
Mahavanaseliyana (Burgess, P. 105). 
(IV) Puvaselo (Ep. Ind. XX. P, 22) 
(V) Rajagirinivasika (Burgess, P. 53) 
Rajasaila (Icid, P, 104) 
(V1) Sidhathika (Ibid, P, 110) 
(V11) Bahusutiya (Ep. Ind, XX. P. 24) 
43. Ep. Ind. XX, p21 ff. 
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dedicated “ for the benefit of the fraternities (of monks) 
of Tambapamna, who had converted Kasmira, Gaudhara, 
China, Chilata, Tosali, Avaramta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Yavaoa, 
Damila, Palura, and the Isle of Tambapamni.” It may be pointed 
out that the country of Tambapamna cannot be the san.e as the 
island of Tambapamni or Ceylon, as in the same record the 
fraternities of monks of Tambapamna are stated to have converted 
the Isle of Tambapamn! itself. This country may, however, be 
identified with the valley of the river Tamraparni, that flows 
through the Tinnevelly region of the Deccan. ** Thus, the Thera 
school of monks of this part of the Deccan, are known from this 
inscription to have undertaken missionary activities in Tosali 
and Palura of Kalinga, along with several other places of India 
before the 3rd century A.D. Tosalr, as the capital of Kalinga 
under ASoka, is well known to us, and it appears to have attained 
fame and celebrity in the Buddhist world since the time of the 
Piyadasi emperor. The other Buddhist site, Palura, has been 
indentified by Prof. S. Levy, with Dantapura, the city of the tooth, 
on the ground that ‘Pallu,’ which constitutes the first part of the 
name means “a tooth,” and ‘ ur’ the other part of it, means “a 
city.” *° Palura is, however, known to be an ancient emporium 
of Kalinga, situated at the mouth of the river Rsikulya, very close 
to the port of Ganjam. It was evidently the famous port of 
Paloura, mentioned by Ptolemy, who selected it as one of the 
bases for the preparation of his map. a 


In the same Nagarjuni Konda inscription we come across 
another long list of the Buddhistic importance, where Upasika 
Bodhisr1 dedicated her religious endowments. The illustrious 
Upasika, as recorded in the inscription, caused to construct a 
Cbaitya Grha in the Kulaba Monastery, a Bodhi Vrikba-Prasada 
in the Ceylon Monastery, an Apavaraka in Maha Dhamma Giri, a 
Mandapa Pillar in the Maha Vibara, a Pradhan a in Devagiri, 
a tank and an Alinda mandapa i in Purva Saila, a Saila Mandapa 


44. See N. R. Ray, Op. Cit., pp. 17-18. 

45. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, pp. 163-75. It may be 
said that the Telugu word for tooth in the singular is “ Pannu,” 
which may be vither “ Pallu’' or “ Pandlu'' in the plural 
and, as such Palura may not be Translilerated as the city of the 
tooth. (See B. V. Krishnarao, '' A Hist. of the Early Dynasties of 
Andhradesha ” p, 72, Fn.) 


46. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, p. 743. According 
to this consideration the Apheterion or point of departure for ships 
bound for Khryse must be located at Gopalpur, just a little below 
the mouth of the Ga jam. (Gerini, Ibid). 
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in the Eastern gate-way of the ‘Maha Cbhaitya of Kantakasola 
(Saila), three apavarakas at the stadpa of Hirumu, seven apavarakas 
in Papila and a Saila mondapa in Puspagiri. The location of the 
last three places of the list may be traced in Kalinga. Hirumu 
may be identified with the modern Hiramandalam on the Nagavali 
river where Buddhistic remains are found in plenty. *” The name 
Hiramandalam appears to be a corruption of iramandala 
(the Tamil Ilamandalam), the ancient name of Ceylon, and it 
indicates the close relationship of Kalinga with Ceylon, The 
Nagarjuni Konda inscription speaks of Buddhist Stupa of this 
place which was visited by large number of pilgrims, for whom 
Bodhisr1 constructed three ‘apavarakas. Papila, where the same 
Upasika dedicated seven apavarakas must have also been another 
important place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists and it is supposed 
to be the same as Papilia near Sita Vinjhi in Keonjhar district. It 
may be stated here that Sita—Vinjbi was a centre of Saivism as 
early as the 4th century A.D.,*® and in that case the Buddhist 
site may be supposed to have been usurped by the Saivites, or 
what is more likely, both these sects might have continued there 
side by side for some time. Puspagiri (Pupha giri), where 
Bodhisri is credited to have dedicated a Saila mandapa, may be 
identified with the Peu-su-po-kili, which is located by Yuan Chwang 
in the south west of the Wuta (Odra) country. *° It appears 
to be a very famous Buddhist establishment in ancient Orissa, and 
the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim clearly indicate that it was a 
flourishing centre of popular Buddhism in this part of India by the 
time of his visit. 


Popular Buddhism in Kalinga: A careful study of this 
particular inscription of Najarjuni konda reveals that the religious 
endowments of the Upasika BodhisrT were connected with that 
aspect of Buddhism, which developed outside the exclusiveness of 
Hinayanism. This popular Buddhism was, in fact, a dominant 
force in the religious life of the country and it subsequently 
produced far reaching effects in the History of Buddhism. This 
religion appears to have embraced the common fold from the time 
when it was reoriented under the rule of Asoka, and the missionary 
activities of the different schools of Acharyas brought it down 
from the confines of the monasteries to the fold of the mass of 
mankind. We have pointed out in the previous chapter that the 


Sr CO 
47. Vide Ep. Ind. X{V. p. 361. 


48. T. N. Ramachandran, Inscriptions from Sita vinjhi, J.A.H.R.S. 
XIX (Prof. R. Subha Rao Sagtipurthi Number), P. rot ff, 
49. Watters, 11, p. 193. 
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development of art and stone masonry made the abstruse ideals 
of Buddhism presentable in tangible and visible forms, and that the 
post-ASsokan period is marked by the appearance of a large number 
of Stupas, Chaityas and caves in different parts of India. In 
Kalinga Stupas and Chaityas are known to have been constructed 
in Dantapura, Tosalt, Hirumu and Puspagiri, which must have 
been popular centres of Buddhism in this territory. The Datha 
Vamsa of Ceylon presents interesting accounts of popular Buddh- 
ism as it developed in Dantapura where the Stipa was believed to 
have coutained a tooth relic of the Buddha, and brief outline of 
the text is given here below.”® According to this work the sacred 
relic was brought by Khema Thera to king Brahmadatta of Kalinga, 
who treasured it in a magnificent Stipa at Pantapura. This 
place thus became the centre of the religious life of the people of 
Kalinga in subsequent centuries and a series of Kalinga rulers— 
Brahmadatta, KasIraja, Sunanda and many others devoted them- 
selves to the upkeep of the precious relic to which they used to 
offer ceremonial homage and worship. In course of time the 
Tooth was believed to have possessed magical efficacies which 
excited emotional devotion among the people and contributed 
towards developing a mystic faith and superstitious belief. The 
text further states that Pandu, the king of Pataliputra, harrassed 
Guhasiva the ruler of Kalinga and put the sacred relic under 
sacrilegious tests, but he was subsequently won over to Buddhism 
by the magical and supramundane power of the tooth. Disastrous 
fate was, however. lying up in store for Guhasiva, and his liberal 
attitude and strong aversion to war and bloodshed, encouraged 
the neighbouring rulers to invade his kingdom. Kalinga was, 
thus seared and ravaged and in the atmosphere of despair and with 
the agony of the terrible ordeal Gubasiva hastily sent away the 
sacred Tooth to Ceylon in the custody of his son-in-law, Danta- 
kumara and daughter Hema mali. These accounts, however, are 
based on popular tradition and cannot be accepted as historical. 
But inspite of its legendary nature the Dathavamsa records a new 
development of Buddhism in Kalinga during the early Christian 
centuries, and Dantapura was very likely an important centre of 
this popular form of Buddhism in ancient Kalinga. 


Dantapura is regarded as the glorious capita! of Kalinga by 
all the Pali texts beginning from the Pitatas to the chronicles of 
Ceylon, wheuvever these texts speak of this territory. The Pali 


go. B. C. Law, Datha Vamsa (Punjab Sans. Series); Turner, 
J.A.S.B. 1837, 1, 856; Rev. Long," ].A.S.B. XXVIII pp. 186 ff. 
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evidences are further corroborated by the Mahabharata tradl- 
tions,5 ! and the Greek writers are also found to have mentioned 
Dandagula or Dandaguda as the metropolis of Calingae.’”? Mr, G. 
Ramdas, while editing the Purle plates of King Indravarman 
(Gauga era 149) ideatifies Dantapura with the present site ot the 
fort of Danta-Vaktra, situated on the way from Chicacole to 
Siddhantam—Siddhartbaka grima, a Buddhist village.” He 
further states that, valuable jewels, images of various kinds, 
coins and such otber articles used formerly to be found there by 
the cultivators, and even now the people believe that there was 
once immense treasure there. The suggestions of Mr. Ramdas 
appear very plausible, and in that case M. Sylvan Levi's identifica- 
tion of Dantapura with Palura may not be a fact. 


After the decline of Dantapura, Puspagiri came to promina- 
nce as the centre of popular religion and had immense influence 
over the minds of the devotees who used to throng there in large 
number for their spiritual benefit. Even as late as the 7th century 
A D.. it was considered to have one of the most wonderful 
monasteries of the Buddhist “world and Yuan Chwang was so very 
impressed by miraculous powers of its stupas and chaityas that 
he thought them to have been built not by human bands but by 
demons. The pilgrim records : ‘“ In a great mountain on the south- 
west frontiers of the country is a Samsharama called Puspagiri 
(Peu-su-po-ki-li), the stone stupa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders (mirarles), on fast days it emits a bright 
light. For this cause bslievers from far and near flock together 
bere and present as offerings beautifully embroidered (flower) 
canopies (umbrellas); they place these underneath the vase at the 
top of the Cupola, and let them stand there fixed as needles in the 
stone. To the north-west of this in a convent on the mountain, 
is a Stipa where the same wonders occur as in the former cq4e-, 
These two stipas were built by the demons, and hence are derived 
the extra-ordinary miracles.” ”* 


The note-worthy fact is that the pilgrim does not mention 
anything about the sculptures or images of this monastery and 
remains satisfied by giving a strange description of the Stone 
Stdpas of the Establishment. His accounts of the Puspagiri may 
well be compared with the descriptions found in the Dafha Vamsa 


51. Mhhg. Udyoga Parv, XL VII, 1883. 
52. Cunningham, Anc. Geog. p. 735. 
53. Ep. Ind. XIV, 361. 

54. Beal, Buddhist Record, p. 205. 
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about the miraculous Stdpa of Dantapura. A note of supersti- 
tious belief and the touch of fairy tale are present in both the 
accounts in which the popular nature of Buddhism as prevalent in 
the country has remarkably been depicted. Evidently, Puspagiri 
was one of the great centres of popular Buddhism in Orissa by 
the 7th century A.D. and devotees from far and wide were 
congregating there on ceremonial occasions to offer worship and 
religious presents for gaining spiritual merits, 


The location of this famous religious centre remains un- 
fortunately a problem of dispute. Although Yuan Chwang 
definitely locates it in the south west frontier of Wu-tu country 
the late R.P. Chanda traces it on the south west of modern 
Jajpur, ®? which he thinks to be the then capital of Wau-tu 
territory, and thus, his identification of the Puspagiri with the 
celebrated Ratnagiri, is a result of obvious confusion and mistake. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham identifies this rock monastery with 
the famous Udayagiri and Kbandagiri hills ‘' situated 30 miles to 
the south of Cuttack and 5 miles to the west of the grand group of 
temples at BhuvanesSvara.” °° Pandit Banambara Acharya asserts 
that the hill named Phula Changudi near Sita vinjhi in the Sadar 
Subdivision of Keonjhar district retains at present in a corrupt 
torm the historic name Puspagiri. It is known, however, that 
the Wu-tu country during the time of Yuan Chwang was very 
extensive in area, it being 7C O00 li or 1400 miles in circuit, °°* and 
as such, neither the Ratnagiri nor the Phula Chasngudi area of 
Keonjbhar can be located on the south west frontier of it. The 
suggestion of Cunningham for identifyipg Puspagiri with the hills 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri appears somewhat plausible, but it 
should not be forgotten that these were the strongholds of the 
Jainas in early times, and are bnown as the Kum2r? and Kumara 
hills respectively from the inscriptions engraved on them. 


55. R, P. Chanda, M.A.S.I. No. 44 Exploration in Orissa, p. 6. 
56. Cunnigham, Anc. Geog. of India, p. 587. 


56a Cunningham gives the following political limits of this country :— 
“ The ancient province of Odra-dega2, or Or-desa, was limited to the 
Val!ey of the Mahanadi and to the lower course of the Suvarna- 
riksa river. It comprised the whole of the present districts of 
Cuttack and Sambalpur and a portion of Midnapur. It was 
bounded on the west by Gondwana, on the north by the wild hill 
states of Jashpur and Singbhum, on the east by the sea, and on 
the south by Ganjam. These also must have been the limits in 
the time of Huen Thasang, as the measured circuit agrees with 
his estimate" (Cunningham, Ibid, p. 585). The suggestion of 
Cunningham requires some modification regarding mainly the 
western boundary of the Odgra country in the 7th Century A.D , 
and it may be noted that the district of Sambalpur, together with 
the ex-State areas of Patna, Sonepur, Bamra and Rairakhol 
fromed a part o the then South Kosala (Hiralal, The extent and 
capital of Dakshina Kosla, L,A., LXI1, pp. 161-ff). 
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In Gaiiga year 184 (681 A.D.), less than half a century after 
the visit of Yuan Chwang, a Ganga king of Kalinga named 
Devendra Varman (son of Gunarnava) is known to have registered 
a copper plate grant®” in the Puspagiri Pankhali visaya, so named 
because of its proximity to the famous Puspagiri. This epigra- 
phical evidence, if considered along with the account left by the 
Chinese pilgrim, leads us to the conclusion that Puspagiri was 
located in the South West frontier of the far flung Wu-tu 
(Odra) country, close to the northern boundary of Kalinga—the 
territory of the Eastern Gangas. It was according to this 
consideration, not far off the territorial limit of Konigoda-mandala 
in the east, and that of Dabsina-Kosala in the west. Thus, 
Puspagiri, as a stronghold of Popular Buddhism, occupied a very 
conspicuous place at the centre of the four well known states of 
the early medieval Orissa. The present Phulvanl-Ghumsur 
region, representing the meeting ground of the states mentioned 
above, should, therefore, be explored with caution for ascertaining 
the exact location of Pugpaglri. 


Clash between Hinayana and MahAiyana: 


Almost with the starting of the Christian era Mahayana 
Buddhism was a full grown force to be reckoned with, and so 
there naturally began a clash between ideas and ideals of these 
two schools of Buddhism. The MahsyAnists could gain rapid 
popularity and predominance in the country due to the innate 
Gualities of their tenets which accentuated the devotional aspect 
and professed an unprecedented and all embracing compassion 
(karuns) for the redemption of all the sufferings of the universe. 
The Bodhisattvas were conceived as embodiment of Karuna, ever 
eager to hear the prayers of the devotees and ever ready to 
renounce their merits and even their salvation for the upliftment 
of the humanity at large.°® Thus the MahiyAnists advocated the 
ideal of the missionary life as against the self seeking ideal of the 
Hinayanists, who aimed at personal attainment of final extinction 
(Atma parinirvanisaya). The Mahgayanic works appear to have 
started from the very beginning a vigorous propaganda against 
the Hinayanists, whom they were resolved to discredit. The 
Sravakayana was contemptuously branded as the Hinayina and 
the neo-thinkers, the Mahayanists looked upon its followers in 


57. a copper plate grant, ed, by Sri S. N, Rajguru, J.A.H.R.S. 
ol. 


58, B. Bhattacharya, Forward to the Tattvasangraha (G.O.S 
No. XXX) p, XLVII ff. £ ( 


Samasrami, Kirandavytha,. p. 21. 
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the same sense and spirit as the latter looked upon the Brahma- 
vadins or the Saivatavadins. °° The Sutralankara °° is very 
eloquent in exposing the imperfections of the Sravakayana and 
calls the Sravakas as Hinadhimuktas, who are moreover declared 
as PApamitras by the Prajnaparamita literature, °! and as Abhbhi- 
maAanikas by the Saddharma Pundarika.°? The latter work tries to 
establish the fact that Hinayaoa was only an \" Upaya—Kausalya” 
adopted by Buddha for those who were of lower intellectual 
progress, °° while the Siksasamucchaya considers it a mulApatti 
(great offence’ for a bodhisattva to associate with a Sravaka. °* 
The Kasyapa Parivarta compares the Hioayaonists with the sons 
of the queen by an ordinary man and the Mahayanists with those 
begotten on her by the king himself and states that as the latter 
and not the former are recognised as the princes, so also in the 
like manner even though the Hinayanists and the MabhbAyAoists 
both come from the same dharmadhatu the latter and not the former 
are regarded as the sons of Buddha. °’ The object of all the 
Mahyana-works is to exhibit the subservient and inferior nature 
of the other yana, and at the same time to extoll and popularise 
MabhbAayauoa, which is to them, in fact, the only yana (Ekayana). °° 
But the Hinayanic works, true to the famous dictum of the 
Teacher,—attinam na ukkamseti param na vambheti—do not 
carry such invective against other sects, and they seem to have 
received all provocations with remarkable calmness. In Orissa, 
however, where both Hinayana and Mahayana appear to have 
kept an even balance between them for several centuries after 
Christ, there were sometimes mutual theological disputes among 
their followers. About the religious condition of the Wu-cha 
country Yuan Chwang remarks: “ The priests of this country 
all study the Little Vehicle, and do not believe in the Great 
Vehicle. They say it is a system of the “ Sky flower ’ heretics, 
and was not delivered by Buddha.” ¢” 


59, N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism etc., p. 87. 
60. Siutralankara, p. 3-4; p. 1714 

61, Satasahasrita Pra. p. [185 ff; H. Dutt, Ibid, p. 80. 
62. Sad. Pund. p. 43. 

63. Ibid, p, 71. 

64. Siksa Samu. pp. 54; S§0. 

65. Kas, Pari, p. 116. 

66. Sad. Pund, p. 46, 143; Astasahasrika Pra., p. 3. 

67. Beal, The Life of Hiven- Tsang, p. 152. 
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The system of the ‘ sky flower ° was probably meant to be 
the system of Sunyata, which was taken to its extreme sense by 
the Vijnanavadins of the Mabayana school. The Hinayanists, 
more particularly, the Sammatiya sect, believed in the doctrine of 
Puggala Sanyata, according to which the world is void of indivi- 
duality or anything belonging to an individuality, whereas, the 
MahAyAoists asserted the doctrine of Dharma (Dhamma) Sinyut2, 
viewing the egolessness of all worldly things and not merely of 
the constituted things with which the Hinayanists were concerned. 
Santideva, for instance, in his Bodbicharya-vatara reasons that 
the avidya which comes about on account of the attribution of 
existence (sat) to non-existent things (asat), or egoless things 
(anitma), ceases to exist by the true realisation that things have 
only a dream-like or echo-like existence.°® This is what may be 
called the doctrine of ‘sky flower’, which is explained in the 
Lankavatara by such self-contradictory expressions as “ horns 
of the hare, of the mule, of the camel and of the horse; son of 
a barren woman etc.” ¢ ° 


Thus, there seems to be going on a sort of philosophical 
tournament between the followers of the rival schools of Buddhism 
in Orissa by the 7th century A.D. When Harsa Vardhana came 
back to the Wu-tu country after his invasion of Kangoda the 
HinayAanic priests met him with a belligerent attitude saying “ We 
bear that the king has built by the side of the Nalanda convent a 
Vibara of brass, a work magnificent and admirable. But why 
did not Your Majesty construct a KAapalika temple or some other 
building of that sort?” ”° Tbe king with dignified sobriety asked 
them as to what they meant by those words of reproach, to 
which they replied with a derision that the Nalanda priests 
advocating the ‘sky flower’ doctrine were not different from the 
Kapalika sect. Then they presented the king a treatise com- 
posed by Prajna Gupta in 700 slokas and dogmatically challenged 
him with the following words “ This represents our doctrine, 
is there a man of the other school that can upset one single word 
of it 27 


King Harsa lost his patience at this provocating self-compla- 
cency of the Hinayanists and harshly replied: ‘I have heard 


67. Beal, The Life of Hiuen—Tsiang, p. 150. 
68. Bodhich. pp. 350-51. 


6 ଏପ af aaq a1 gଆମଷଷ୍ସୀ ସା: 
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of the fox, accompanied by the meadow rats, boasting he was 
able to contend with the lion, but as soon as he saw him, then 
his heart failed him and they were all scattered in a moment. You, 
Sirs, have not yet seen the priests of the Great Vehicle, and so 
you firmly maintain your foolish principles. If you once see 


tbem—affrighted, you will, 1 fear, then, be the same as that 
(fox).” 7? 


The Hinayanist priests, subdued at the anger of the king, 
quietly asked him to assemble a conference of both the sects, in 
order to discuss and debate tho right and the wrong. 


That very same day Harsa Vardhana is known to have sent 
a messenger to Acharya Silabhadra, who was then the reputed 
Chancellor of the Nalanda Convent, with the following words: 
“Your servant while progressing through Orissa, met some 
priests of the Little Vehicle who, hampered by contracted views, 
adhere to a Sastra which abuses the principles of the Great 
Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that system as men of a 
different religion, and they wish to hold a controversy with you 
on this point. Now I know that in your convent there are eminent 
priests and exceedingly gifted, of different schools of learining, 
who will undoubtedly be able to overthrow them—so now, in 
answer to their challenge, I beg you to send four men of emineat 
ability, well acquainted with one and the other school, and also 


with the esoteric and exoteric doctrine, to the country of 
Orissa.” ”? 


But after some time King Harsa Vardhana sent a eecond 
letter to Stlabhadra stating as follows: “* There is no immediate 
pressure for my former request : let them wait, and afterwards 
come here.” ”* 


Woe do not know as to whether this religious conference 
was actually held or not, but the letters of King Harsa clearly 
reflect his earnest zeal to stem the tide of Hinayaoa in Orissa, 
the strength of which he felt with bitterness. Obviously no great 
Mabayanic philosopher was then residing in Orissa to champion 
the cause of that religion against the vigorous activities of the 
Hrnayanic priests. Digniga and Dharmaps#la, Vasumitra and 
Triratnadasa, Sthiramati and Chandrakirti who could greatly 
influence the religion and culture of Orissa by their scholastic and 
missionary works had all passed away by that time, and the great 


72. Ibid. 
73. Ibid p. 160. 
74. Ibid p. 161. 
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DbharmakTrti who successfully contested with Kumarila, Udyo- 
takara and others, and lived and preached in Kalinga was then pro- 
bably an obscure student.”® Harsa Vardhana himself could realise 
the absence of the great Mahayanic philosophers in Orissa and he 
was eager to settle there some reputed scholars for silencing the 
Doisterous Hinayanists. Very probably with this end in view, he 
nvited the philosopher Jayasena to reside in Orissa where he 
assigned him the revenue of eighty large towns, but this ‘ Master 
of Sastras’ repeatedly declined the offer of the king thinking that 
‘he emoluments of the world lead to worries and troubles 
of life.*° King Harsa, however, was successful in overthowing 
the Datta ruling house in Utkala and Dandabhbhukti and in under- 
nining the power of the Sailodbhavas in Kangoda. This paved the 
path for the rise of the Bhauma-Karas within a century of his 
’onquest, and the earlier rulers of the new dynasty were ardent 
Buddhists and patrons of Mahayanism. ?? 


Hinayana Buddhism in Eastern India by 
the 7th Century A.D. 


While King Harsa was eager to discredit the HinayAauists in 
Orissa, the strength of the latter in eastern India was in no way 
inconsiderable. We know from the reports of Yuan Chwang that 
in the Kingdom of Baranas! (Po—lo—ni—sse) there were 30 
monasteries inhabited by 2,000 Sarvastivadin priests,” * whereas 
in the Deer Park (Sarnath) alone there lived 1500 monks profes- 
sing the Sammatiya system.’”° Coming to further east, we find 
in Champa ten monasteries with only 300 Hinayanic priests *° 
but in Pundravardbana, Karnasuvarna and Samatata the numerical 
strength of the Hinayanlists appears overwhelming. In Pundra- 
vardhbana there were altogether 12 monasteries inhabited by about 
3000 priests of both great and small vehicles, and in Karnasuvarna 
about 2000 Sammatiya monks were living in ten monasteries, 
while in Samatata where there were about 20 monasteries the 
number of monks attached to the Sthavira school was more 
than 3000, ¢! 


75. For the activities of all these scholars sce Infra, Ch. VII. 

76. Beal, The Life, p. 154. 

77- A History of Orissa (ed. N, K, Sahu) Vol, II, p. 347. ff. 

78. Beal, The Life, p, 98. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Ibid p. 128. 

81. Ibid pp. 131-32. 

The number of the Sammatiya monks at Karna Suvarna is 
doubtful. Watters makes it 2000, while Beal states that it is 
only 300. 
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Some famous teachers also appeared among the HInayaunists 
by this time who were a great source of inspiration for their co- 
religionists. Prajna Gupta, the teacher of a consecrated king of 
South India was well-versed in the doctrine of the Sammatlya 
School and was very popular among the Orissan Hinayanists, °? 
It was one of his treatises, composed in 700 Slokas against the 
Mahayana system, that was considered to be the most authentic 
work by the Hinayanic priests of Orissa, who presented it to 
King Harsa Vardbhana as a boastful challenge. 


The cause of the Sarvastivada School was strongly supported 
at this time by two eminent brothbers—Tathagata Gupta and Ksanti 
Simha, who were residing in the capital City of Hiranya that had 
two HInayAnic convents, each containing 1000 priests. In the 
country of Hiranya (identified with the northern portion of the 
modern Bhagalpur dist.), there were ten monasteries containing 
4000 priests, all of whom professed the Sarvastivada doctrine at 
the influence of these b.others. *? 


The most famous Hinayanic Acharya of the time was 
Divakara Mitra, who had his monastery in the midst of the 
Vindhyan forest where Rajyasrti, the unfortunate sister of king 
Harsa was rescued from self immolation (anu marana) and was 
initiated into the SammatTya School by this great teacher. ** It 
may not be inconsistent to suggest here that Harsa Vardhana 
himself accepted at the beginning the doctrines of the Sammatiya 
School being influenced by his friend Divakara Mitra and his 
loving sister Rajyasrl, but afterwards he was won over to the 


82. Beal, The Life, p. 159. 

83. Ibid p. 127. 

84. See the last Chapter of Bana’s Harga Charita, translated into 
English by Cowell and Thomas (1897). Bana gives a pictures- 
que description of the sylvan asrama of the Buddhist sage 
Divakara Mitra, where representatives of numerous sects lived 
in perfect peace and harmony. Hargn saw there '' Buddhists 
from various provinces, devotees dead to all passion, 
Jainas in white robes, white mendicants (Brahmanica! ascetics 
in, white robes), followers of Krgna, Brahmacharis (pupils), 
ascetics who pulled out their hair, followers of Kapila (founder 
of Sankhya philosophy), atheists, followers of Kanada (founder 
of Vaijgesika Philosophy), Vedantins, Naiysyikas (logicians), 
philosophers of elements (Dhatuvada), Dharma Sastris, Paura- 
nikas, ritualists, grammarians, Pancharatrixas (a Vaisnava sect) 
and others ; all diligently following their own tenets, pondering, 
urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, giving etymo- 
logies, disputing, studying and explaining.” 
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Mahayanic fold by Acharya Silabhadra whom he used to honour 


as his master. 2° 


We further know from Yuan Chwang that the worship of 
the relics of the Buddha was wide spread during this time, and the 
pilgrim himself was able to take some collection of them to 
China. Large number of Stupas, most of which were regarded as 
the works of Asoka, were found almost in every part of India and 
they were worshipped with great pomp and ceremony on festive 
occasions, while many of them were endowed with miraculous 
powers. The worship of the foot prints and varlous other 
symbols played an important part in the religious life of the 
people, and offering of precious things, scattering of flowers, 
prostration, clasping of hands, and muttering of prayers were 
generally observed during public worships, which were often 
accompanied by music. The principal disciples of the Buddha still 
continued to inspire the people and their relics were worsbipped 
in many places of India. Sariputra. for instance, was held in 
great respect by the votaries of Abhidbharma, while those of 
Sutras and Vinaya greatly honoured Purjnamaitrayaniputra and 
Upali respectively. The nuns used to pay special homage to 
Ananda, and those who gave themselves up to meditation made 
offerings to Moggallana, while the faithful who had not received 
all the rules of discipline honoured Rijhbula.” ® 


But from this one should not be led to think that Mahayana 
was inferior to Hinayana in strength and popularity in India during 
this time. In fact, most of the Buddhists, both lay and sacerdotal, 
were strong upholders of the Mahayana doctrines, and the Univer- 
sity of Nalanda, which was essentially Mahayanic, was regarded 
as the heart of Buddhist culture not only in India but also 
in the whole of Asia.°” The images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas particularly of Avalokitesvara and ManjusrT were 
very popular in India and elaborate worships were offered to 
them by the devoted people throughout the country. The poor 


85. In his letter addressed to Silabhadra King Harsa calls himself a 
servant of the Acharya. See Supra. 

86. Vide J. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, Hiouen Thsang in India, 
translated into English by Laura Enser, p. 99. The book 
referred to, is an extract from the author's larger work: 
Buddhism in India, and is published by Susil Gupta (India) 
Limited, 1952. 

87. For Yuan Chwang’s description of the University of Nalanda, 
vide, Beal, The Life, p. 12. 

88. J]. B. Saint Hilaire, Ibid, p. 93. 
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and the humblest, however, could worship the Tathagata with 
modest and simple offerings, which consisted only of prayers and 
Howers, and devotion was always regarded as more precious than 
the offerings themselves. Moreover, apart from its metaphysical 
Speculations that greatly attracted the learned section of the 
country, Mabayana could present the mass of mankind an 
intensely human ideal which made a strong appeal to them. It 
may be noted here that even in Orissa, where King Harsa Vardbhana 
was greatly embarrassed by the Hinayanist priests, Mahayana was 
not less popular than FHinayana, and we know from the accounts 
of Yuan Chwang that in the Wu-tu country there were not less 
than 100 monasteries inhabited by as many as 10,000 Mahaydanist 
monks, "° and the condition was exactly the same also in South 
Kosala. ?° 


This leads our discussion towards the development of 
Mahayana system in India and more particularly in Orissa but 
before doing so, it is necessary to examine the problem of origin 
of this school of Buddhism, as it has an important bearing upon 
the history of Orissan Buddhism. 


ର 


89. \Watters IT p, t84. 
go. Ibid, p. 201. 
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CHAPTER V 


Origin of Mahayana Buddhism 
ASsokan Age—A Turning Point: 


T has already been pointed out that the Age of Asoka was a 
Il great turning point in the History of Buddhism as this religion 
underwent momentous transformation during and after the 
rule of this Emperor. The Pre-ASokan Buddhism was mostly 
confined to the recluses dwelling in sequestered monasteries under 
stringency of disciplinary rules (Fat mokkha'. A few ecclesiastical 
rituals like Tisarana, Pabbaija and Upasampada, Upasothay} 
Vassavasa, Pavarana and Kathina were the only enlivening features 
in the dry and sombre existence of the Sakyaputtiya Samanas. No 
doubt, the ecclesiastical functions connected with such rituals as 
Pavarania and Kathina, as well as, with Tisarana attracted the 
common people towards the Samgha, and many of them avowed 
themselves as Upasakas and Upas:ikas: But it may be said that this 
religion failed to cater for the mass emotion by providing the com- 
mon man with a devotional creed, and its puritanic principles and 
ethical teachings appear to have inspired only a cultured few like 
Anathapindika, Jivaka, Visakha and Ambapali.” Buddhism, 
however, made a definite departure from the monastic exclusive- 
ness and stepped towards the common level when the Buddhist 
canons connived at the Patimokkha code and declared Saddh4z as the 
basic and the practices of the Brahma Vitaras (i.e. Metta, Karung, 
Mudita and Upekkha) as the ultimate factors for the attainment of 
Nibbana. The Vatthupama Sitta of the Majjhima Nikaya asserts 
that Saddbgz (faith) in Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha—the formulae 
of Tisrana—produces spiritual joy, which tranquilises both mind 
and the body and leads to deep concentration, after which one is to 
practise the four Brahma Viharas ¢.e. metta (love), karuna (compas- 
sion), mudita (ecstasy), and upekkha (equanimity). By this process 
one realices the four noble Truths and gets rid of the three Asavas 
(impurities. f.e. kama (desire), bhava (birth) and avijja (ignorance), 
and subsequently attains Nibbana.’ This new ideology had a 
remarkable appeal as it opened the gate of Nibbana not only to 
the Bhikkhus, but also to all the faithful who could cultivate 
saddbz in Tisrana. 


Side by side with this new development we find also the 
growth in the belief of worshipping the stupas and chetiyas, and 


1. N. Dutta, Early Monastic Buddhism II, p. 276 ff. 
2. Majjhima N. I. 361ff. 
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probably also of visiting the four places of pilgrimage, associa- 
ted with the life of Buddha. In the Mabaparinibbana Sdtta Buddha 
says that stidpas should be erected on the relics of a Tathagata, a 
Pacchekabuddha, a Tatbhagata-Sivaka and a Chakkavatti. ® 
But very likely the idea of stdpa worship is a post Buddha 
development and the above Sitta has simply attempted to justify 
a later practice by placing on it the sanction of Buddha. A few 
sti pas had no doubt been erected long before the time of Asoka, 
and the most inportant among them were the stupa of Konaka- 
mana, one of the Pacchekabuddhas; * the std pa at Piprawa contain- 
ing the corporal relics of Buddha °; and the sttipas containing those 
,of Sariputta and Maha Moggalana, the two Buddhasavakas and so 
forth. It may be pointed out that Vimanavatthu, an old Pali work 
encourages the common people to observe such practices as 
Buddha vandana, Chetiya vandana, Buddbhbapiuja, Thipapuja, 
Dhatupiuja, Asana and Daina for the attainment of heavenly 
pleasures and splendours.° Thus, before the time of Asoka 
Buddhism appears to bhbave cousiderably stepped down to the 
stage of the common people, from its high pedestal of monastic 
idealism. 


But, this popular move was hardly enough to make 
Buddhism the religion of the common man, and it was nothing 
more than a beginning of the effort of making its message a 
universal application. As Dr. N. Dutt points out “ the cult of 
Chetiya and stilpa worship made very little progress and the 
house holders with their Trisarana and other rituals still remained 
outside the Buddhist fold as mere suppliers of material needs of 
monks and nuns, and as faithful ’isteners to the moral discourses 
delivered to them by the monks on certain occasions.” 7 Evidently, 
during the pre-AsSokan period, Buddhism failed to achieve as much 
importance and popularity as to become an integral part of the 
life of the people in general. The reign of ASoka witnessed the 
rapid rise of Buddbism from the status of a local sect in the 
Maijjhima Janapada, to that of a gigantic all-India religion, and it 
was from this time onward that Buddhism gave an entirely fresh 
meaning to religious ideas and ideals in order to make itself all 
embracing and universal in spirit. Tbe post Asokan Buddhism 


Diwha N, 11, 102-103, 118, See N. Dutt, Ibid, p. 282 ff, 
Hulizsch, C.L. I. LL, p. 165. 

Buhler. J.R.A.S. 1898, p. 387 ff. 

For a discussion on Vimanavatthu see B, M. Barua, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Silver jubilee Volumes. 111. Pt. 3, p+ 177- 

7. N. Dutt, op. cit. p, 292. 
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was an ever growing dynamic force and it rapidly developed to thé 
need of the common mau from a state of atheistic Hinayana 
to the polymorphous edifice of Mahayana, and so its subsequent 
history was largely taken up with the diffusion of doctrines and 
ideas fundamentally different from those of the early Buddhism. 


Brahmanical Reaction—A Historical Force: 


The process of the development of Buddhism in the post 
Asokan period was greatly accelerated by a historical force, which 
appeared through the reaction of the Brahmanical orthodoxy 
against its overwhelming predominance. Brahmanism appears 
to have been grievously embarrassed at the religious policy of the 
Piyadasi Asoka, who discouraged the practice of killing animals 
for religious purposes and dissuaded his subjects from performing 
Brahmanical rituals (mangalas) which were to him of little 
spiritual value. ® Whatever may it be, Brahmanism at this time 
seems to have undergone a profound change in order to regain its 
popularity in the society. Very probably, the two non- Brahmani- 
cal sects—Bhagavatism and Saivism, which were so long lingering 
in Mathura ® and Himalayan regions ° respectively, were by this 
time brought into the fold of Brabmanism. The identification of 
the Brahimanical Visnu with Vasudeva of the Bhagavatas in the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka !!, a Brahbmanical work of the 3rd century 
B.C. !? lends colour to this supposition, whereas, Mr. Kimura 
tries to make us believe that the god Siva originally belonging 
to the forest tribes or the Nisadas was ‘ afterwards Brahma- 
nised by the Vedic Aryan priests in order to encounter the rather 
strong Buddhist movement at the time of King Asoka.’ It is 
also a noticeable fact that iv the same Taittirtya Aranyaka where 
Narayana-Visnu is identified with the Bhagavata Vasudeva, 
Amvika is mentioued as Siva’s wife !* whereas, in the Vajasaneya 
Samhita she is described as Rudra’s sister.” Thus it appears 


Vide his R. Es. LIV and IX, 
Ray Chaudhuri, Early Hist. of the Vaishnava Sect. p. 95; 
McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201, 

10. See Siva’s connection with Uma- Haimavati in Kena Upanisad 


111, 25; E.R.E. Vol. 2, p. 813 a ; Rama Pr. Chanda, Indo Aryan 
Races, p. 123. 


11- Taittiriya Aranyaka, X, 1, 6 ; Ray Chaudhuri Ibid, p. 107. 
12. Dr. Keith, J.R.A.S., 19I5S, p. 840. 


13. Kimura, A Historical Study of the terms Hinayana and 
Mahayana etc, p. 35. 


14. Taitt. Aran, X, 18. 
15+ Vajasaneya Samhita, 3, 5. Vedic Mythology, p. 74. 
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certain that the disaffected Brahmanism intent on the recovery 
of a lost hegemony and watchful for the opportunity of forming 
allies to throw a counterpoise against the growing strength of 
Buddhism underwent a considerable transformation as a reaction 
against the religious policy of the Maurya monarchs. This 
Brabmanical reaction was crowned with. success when its accredited 
champion Pusyamitra Sunga usurped the throne of Magadha in 
187 B.C. murdering the last Maurya Eiminperor Brhadratha in the 
open parade ground of the imperial army at Pataliputra. Pusya- 
mitra bas been regarded by the authors of the Divyavadana !* and 
MafjuSsrimiulakalpa, \” as well as, by Taranith ’° as one of the 
greatest persecutors of Buddhism and the Ayodhya inscription of 
Dhanadeva !® mentions him as the performer of two horse 
sacrifices. The great Brahmanical savant Patanjali who is said 
to be the contemporary of Pusyamitra 2° composed Mahabhasya 
the famous commentary on Panini with a view to restoring the 
long neglected Vedic study, ** whereas, the king bimself vigorously 
restored the Vedic sacrifices which were long in abeyance.?? 
Some scholars ®? are also inclined to think tbat Manu, the 
Brabmanical law-giver flourished sometime during tbis period 
and hence, in the Post Maurya period tbere was a real Brihmani- 
cal revival io political, social and cultural life of India. 


The BhAigavata religion which was till the time of Asoka an 
obscure cult in the Jumna Valley, unknown to the ancient literary 
and epigraj:hical records of the Buddhists, ®* burst forth in tbe 
2nd. century B.C. into a mighty religion and even reached the land 
of the Yavanas. ®° The Indian Herakles of Megasthenes was 

simply “ held in special honour’’ by the Sourasenoi in the 4th. 


16. Divyavadana (Ed. Cowell and Neil). p. 433. 
17. Manpjusrimilakalpa (Ed. K. P, Jayaswal), Verses, 530-535. 
18. Taauath, p. 81. 
19. Ep. Ind, XX, pp. 54-58. 
20. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Ind. Anti, 1872, p. 300; Ray Chaudhuri, 
P.H.A.I. 315. 
21. In the introduction to his Mabhabhasya Patanjali has explained 
this object, L.H.Q L., p. 714; V. 406. 
22, The Ssisunagas, the Nandas and the Mauryas are not known to 
have performed the A8vamedha Sacrifice, 1,H,Q.V.P, 406 
23. N, N, Ghosh, Early Hist, of India, p. 167. 
24, Raychaudhuri, Early Hist, of the Vaishnava Sect, p. 94-95. 
25. Heliodoros the ambassador of Antialkidas to the Court of the 
Sunga ruler Kasiputra Bhagabhadra is known to be a Bhigavata, 
Ep. Ind, X. Appen, . 63, 
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century B.C., 2° but in the 2nd. century B.C. we find Vasudeva 
widely worshipped as the god of gods and magnificent temples 
and towers were dedicated to his honour. 27 The political 
supremacy of the Sunga Brahmanas, who patronised both Vedism 
and Bhigavatism lasted for a period of 112 years after which the 
Kanvayana Brahmanas ruled for 45 years in Magadha. Even with 
the fall of the Kanvas the political hegemony of Brahmanism 
continued without any break and the early Satavabhana kings who 
called themselves unique Brahmanas 2° are known to have per- 
formed a number of elaborate and complex sacrifices.?° The 
noticeable fact is that even with the great popularity of the Vedic 
Ceremonials the Bbagavata religion did not lose its hold in the 
territories of the Satavahanas and queen Naganika while imploring 
the Vedic deities like Prajapati, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, 
Vasava, the sun and the moon does not forget to salute Samkar- 
sana and Visudeva. °° Thus immediately after the downfall of 
the Maurya Empire, the influence of Brahmanism and Bhagavatism 
steadily increased in different regions of India, and 
Buddhism had to face their combined forces to get popularity 
in the society. Violently cut adrift from Magadba, its main 
stronghold, this religion sought protection for a time in the court 
of the Yavana king Menander, after whom it could find no royal 
patron in India till the time of the great Kaniska, who appeared 
in the Ist century of the Christian era. Buddbism, therefore, had 
to look to the common people for their support and transtormed 
itself into a vigorous popular religion, and the people in their 
turn, gave it their enthusiastic response. It may be pointed out 
that the great sltapas of Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, BhuvaneSs- 
vara, AmaravatT, Bbattiprolu, Jaggayapeta and of other places, as 
well as the rock cut Chaitya-halls and Viharas at Bbaja, Karle, 
Junnar, Nasik and Beds: were all the works of the common people 
both rich and poor, and none of them owed their origin to any 
imperial patronage. This more than any other else, testifies to the 
influence and popularity of appeal that Buddhism had among the 
common mass during the Post ASokan period. 


26, McCrindle, Op, Cit. 


27, Ghogundi Stone Inscr, Ep. Ind., App. pi 2; XVI, 25; LA, 1 
B “ « Pi ’ ; LA, 1932, 
203 ff; and the Besnagar Column Inscr, E . Ind, X H 
Arch. Sur. Ind, 1908-9 p. 126 Pe De 
28, See, Nasik Cave Inscr. of Vas'sthiputra Pulumavi, Senart, E 
Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff, No. 2; Luders, List, No, 1123. | ନ 
29. Nanaghat Cave Inscr. of Naganika, Buhler, Arch, Surv, West 
Ind. V.P, 60 f ; 86; Luders, No. t112. ' i ତ 
30. Ibid. 
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It should, however, be noted here that the characteristic 
change and popular trend in Buddhism were not solely due to the 
influence of the reactionary forces of Briabmanism ; the Briabmapni- 
cal revival simpiy enbanced apd acceleiated an already existing 
process that can be traced even before the days of Asoka and the 
germs of Mahbayanism are clearly noticed in the early Buddhist 
texts. 


The Mahayanic Trends: 


For about two centuries after the Parinirvina of the 
Buddba the HinayAnists had scrupulously maintained his human 
conception as a saint or an arhat, although he was looked upon 
by them as superior to Brahma, Visnu and Indra. The Hinayaoic 
Scriptures, however, sometimes contained the germs for the 
development of Buddha the man, to the Buddha a spiritual entity. 
In the Anguttara °! we bear the Buddba saying to the Brahmana 
Dona, “ He is neither a god, nor a gandharva, nor a yaksa, nor a 
man, he is a Buddha.” Professor Masson Oursel ®? sees in this 
passage the trace of the Mabhayanic Kaya conception but Dr. O. 
Stein 3° finds in it a simple Buddhist cosmology, namely that the 
Buddha is above all the beings which are bound to be reborn. 
In the Digha Nikaya the Buddha on the eve of his Parinirvana is 
made to speak to Ananda, '‘ The dhamma and vinaya that have 
been preached by me will be your teacher after my death 3+"; 
and this version soon led to the logical identification of the Buddha 
with the Dharma. Thus, in the Saddbama Samgaha, a later Pali 
text the Buddha instructs the dying Vakkali that he who sees the 
Dhamma sees him and he who sees him sees the Dhamma; ®? and it 
may be said with some amount of surity tbat such passages in the 
HinayAaunic canons formed the basis of the later MabayAanic Specula- 
tions on Dharma kaya. But though the early HinayAdnists used 
the terms rapa kaya” and “dhamma kaya” with them the 
kaya conception remained in its realistic sense—the ripa 
kaya meaning the buman body of the Buddha and the dhamma 


31. Afnguttacra N. IL. p. 38. 
32. Prof. Masson=—OQursel’ J. A. 1913, pp. 581 ff. 
33. Dr, O, Stein, Jha Commemoration Volume, p 394+ 
34- Digha N, IT, p. 154. 
‘ 35. Saddhamma Samgaha, p. 61. 


ଆମ୍ଭ ଅଷ୍ଟମ ଷସ୍ପମ୍ନ୍‌ ଜୀ ମମ ପଷ୍ୟମ ସଙ । 
ସମାନ ଷଝ୍ମ ମୟ୍‌ ପୟ (ଫ ମପସଷ | 


Similar passages in Samyutta IIT, p. 120. 
Majjhima, 1, pp. 190, 191; Milinda Pan, 71, 
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kaya denoting the collection of his dhammas. The Mahasam- 
ghika school, however, maintained a very different conception of 
Buddhalogy as observed in the Nikaya bhbeda dharma mati chakra 
castra (I-pu-tsun-lun-lun), 2° as well as, in the Mabhavastu, a 
vinaya book of Lokattaravadins of the Mahasamghikas. The 
Buddha of the Mahavastu is a super man. He teels neither hunger 
nor thirst, he lives in ignorance of carnal desires, his wife remains 
a virgin. It is from consideration for humanity in order to conform 
to the customs of the world (lokanuvartana), that he behaves as a 
man. In technical terms, he is lokattara, superior to the 
world.” 2” 


With this historical background the Mahayanists later on 
completely erased the historical existence of the Sakya Simha and 
gradually unfolded the doctrine of Tri kaya-the Nirmana, Sambhoga 
and Dharma Kayas. The Avatamsaka sutra extolling the trans- 
cendental virtues of the Buddha states that the Tathagata is all 
pervading in the Dharmadh4tu (universe) and that Buddha Kaya 
is visible everywhere in ten directions. “° According to the 
Prajna piaramitas the Kaya of the Buddha is a highly luminous 
body and innumerable brilliant rays of light issue forth from every 
pore of it illuminating the lokadhatus countless as the sands of the 
Ganges. 3° Thus, when the Mahayanic conception subsequently 
developed it represented the Sakya muni as the presiding Buddha 
of the universe, reverentially worshipped with flowers, incense etc. 
by all the Bodhisattvas, Sravakas and Grhapatis of the various 
lokadhatus of the ten directions, to whom he preaches the Prajna 
paramitas, the Saddharma pundarika, the Gandavyuha etc. “° 


Side by side with the superhuman and theistic conception of 
the Buddha there also developed an elaborate scheme of his 
previous births and his life history was traced not from his 
@knunciation in the Lumbin1 garden but from the dispensation of 
the Buddha Dipankara. The MahipadanTya suttanta illustrates 
the Dhammata doctrine by presenting an account of seven Buddhas 


36. Toya- Daigaku edition of Tokyo; Kimura, A Historical Study of 
the Terms etc. p. 86. 
37: E.R.E., Vol. 8, p. 329. 


38. Avatamsaka Sutra, Tien Bundle, Vol, 1, p. 6a ff. 
Kimura, Ibid. p. 88. 


39; Satasahasrika, PP, 8-29, Panchavimsati Sihasrika, 
pp. 6 fi, 


40. Dr, N, Dutta, Aspects of Mahayana Buddism etc, 
pe 117-18, 
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from Vipassi to Gotama*!. It thus serves as a basis for further 
development of a regular geneology of the Buddbas and the 
Buddha-varnsa in its metrical version adds to the prose account of 
the Mahapadana the stories of the 16 predecessors of Vipassi 
from Dipanikara to Phussa—pointing out at the same time a 
future Buddha named Metteyya. The importance of the Buddba 
Vamsa lies not merely in its accounts of the 24 Buddhas but in its 
remarkable Boddhisattva conception in which the lives of the 
Buddhas are associated by the chain of existences undergone by 
the Bodhisattva of the present Buddha, and thus along with the 
Dhammata doctrine of the Mabhbapadaua there developed the 
Panidhana idea—an advancement upon the Pre ASokan concept- 
ion of Saddba “7. This panidbana idea of Buddhism is 
supplemented by the idea of devotional love, “as depicted 
in the autobiographical ballads of the Apadina where 
the Arhats speak of-their acts of piety in their previous births as 
followers and co-workers of the Buddba +2. This ideology natur- 
ally changed the goal of life from Arhathood to Buddhahood, and 
contributed towards development of the Bodhisattva conception, 
It may also be pointed out that the Mahavastu and the Abhiniskra- 
mana sitra contains stories about the previous births of Buddha, 
indicating that all good deeds committed in successive lives 
contribute towards the ultimate attainment of Buddhahood. The 
Jataka literature, thus developed by this time made a powerful 
appeal to the mass mind and the common man could feel that 
Buddhahood was a possibility, although the path to attain it 
covers several births and entails great self sacrifices. The 
immense popularity of the Jataka stories encouraged the Sarvas- 
tivadins to incorporate this device into their works and so the 
Avadana literature depicting the previous birth stories of Buddba, 
as well as, of his principal disciples, rapidly developed to a large 
mass, and its aim was to present in clear terms the Boddhisattva 
conception as the ideal of the laity, who were asked to sacrifice 
everything for the attainment of Bodhi and thus, for the rescue 
of all beirgs from misery **, The Mabavastu furtber encourages 
the devotees to develop the Bodhichitta and to strive for Buddba- 
hood by worshipping stipa and making presents to it “°. It 


41. Digha II 

42. The best illustration of it is the account of the hermit Sumedha, 
who resolved to be a Buddha and realised his aspirations as Gotama, 

43. Dr. B, M, Barua, Sri Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jublee Volims, 
Vol. IIH Part. 3, p. 175. 

44. See Divyavadana, p. 473, where Rupavati makes sacrifice, 

45. Mahavastu, pp. 364, 365, 367: 
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appears that both the Mahbasamghikas and the Sarvastivadins 
vied with one another to popularise Buddhism by preaching the 
idealism of Bodhi or Bodhichittotpada in the Post Asokan period. 
The former, however, were the first in the field to propound this 
bold doctrine and the MahAvastu even attempts to detail out the 
various stages of spiritual progress of the Bodhistiva and points 
out at the same time the successive charyas (spiritual duties) 
which he is to perform in his career. The stages of spiritual 
progress (Bhumis) according to it are Du-fgroha, Baddhamang&, 
Puspamandia, Ruchira, Chittavistara, Ripivalt, Durjaya, 
Janmanirdesa, yauvaraijya and Abhiseka ; and the accounts of these 
ten Bhumis developed in more elaborate form in later Mahayanic., 
works like Dasabhumika stitra, Bodhisattva bbhdmi, and Sutralam- 
kara. The spiritual duties which the MabAavstu enjoins on the 
progressiv2 career of the Bodhisattva are four in number, ¢.¢. 
Prakrti cbarya, Pranidbanacharya, Anuloma charya and Anirvacb- 
anTya charya*°. But the Mabavastu, inspite of its fervent 
attempt to popularise Buddhism, does not appear to bave inspired 
the people to practise the charyas and to follow the stages of 
spiritual progress, as it means to depict the career of the previous 
Buddbas and of Sakyamuni Buddha but not of any other 
Bodbhisattvas. In other words, it fails to make the common man 
realise that he can also attain Buddhahood by taking recourse 
to certain Bodhisattva practices. What, therefore, was lacking 
in the Mahasamghikas, was provided by the Sarvastivadins who 
developed the doctr'ne of Paramitas, the perfectionary virtues to 
be acquired by the Bodhisattvas in course of the several Bhimis. 
The accounts of the Paramitias are found in tbe chariyapitaka, a 
Post Agokan Pali text, and DhammapAila, the commentator of it 
presents a long discussion on the ten paramis, pointing out at the 
same time that they may also be classified as six instead of ten *”, 
The paramita doctrine assumes its fully developed form in Lalita- 
vistara, the Sanskrit text of the Sarvastivadins, where we get ,the 
enumeration of the six pdAaramitas, viz, Daina Paramita, Stla 
Paramita, Ksanti Paramita, Virya Paramita, Dhyana Paramita 
and Prajna piramita. The six Paramitas, unlike the four charya4s 
are meant for the common people who by practising them may in 
the long run attain Buddhah ood and this new doctrine is populari- 
sed by the vast mass of Avadana literat ure of the Sarvastivadins. 
Thus the Mabasamghikas and the Sarvastivadins contributed 
towards the development of a popular Buddhism and the orthodox 


46. For detailed discussions, See N, Dutt, Op, Cit. 
p. 305 fi. 
47. Paramattha dipani, p. 321, 
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Theravadins were subsequently forced to modify their ideals and 
incorporate the doctrine of Paramis into their code. 


This discussion clearly indicates that a sort of semi- 
Mahayana was prevailing in India for some time in tbe Post 
ASokan periodibefore the actual origin of the fullfledged system 
of Mahayana. 


Mahayana Buddhism-The Product of the Earliest 
Prajnaparamita work 


We have pointed out that Buddhism in the Post Asokan 
period underwent profound transformation with the development 
of superhuman and theistic conception of Buddha, as well as, 
with the rapid unfolding of the Bodhisattva and Bodhichitta 
ideas, which made a popular appeal through the doctrine of 
ParamitiAs. But the actual Mahayana cannot be said to have 
dawned so long as the doctrine of Dharma sdnyata or Tathata 
did not develop to bolster up this popular form of Buddhism. 
The idea of Paramitas changed the entire outlook of Buddhism 
and Jed to the growth of a vastly developed literature named 
Prajnaparamiia, which propounded the conception of Dharma 
Sdnyata, and hence, in ascertaining the origin aud development of 
Mahayana the huge works on Prajna paramitas existing in 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan are of very great importance to us. 
In fact, the time and place of the composition of the earliest 
Prajnaparamita may tentatively be taken as the time and place of 
the actual origin of Mabayaoa. It is, however, difficult to find out 
the earliest work of this kind through the tangle skein of vast 
mass of Prajnaparamita literature, From Nanjio’s catalogue we 
know that the earliest Chinese translation was made of tbe Dasa 
Sahasrika Prjsapacamita by Lokaraksa about 148 A.D.** 
But this Dasa Sahasrika Prajnipadramita is not known to have 
existed at all, and it seems certain that Nanjio mistook the 
Astasahasrika as Dasa Sahasrika. None of the Mabayaoic works 
in India are found to have mentioned even the name of the later 
work, although they often refer to the various Prainaparamita 
texts like Asta, Sata, Panch vimsati Sxhasrikas etc.*’ Nanfjio, 
however, admits that the Dasa Sabasrika is identical with the 
Asta Sahasrika, probably because he does not find anything in the 


48. Napjio, Catslogue, P. 3. 

49. Bendall, R. L. Mitra, and H.P. Sastri have not heen able to trace 
he Dasa Sahacrik4, while Cataloguiny the manuscripts of the Prajnapara- 
nita, Even 8antideva does not know of the Dasa Sahusrika, although he 
ras referred to the Sata and the Asta. 
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Chinese title to indicate that it is Dasa and not Asta. It may bé 
said, therefore, that if Lokaraksa translated the Asta Sahasrika 
sometime in the middle of the second century A.D., this very 
work should be considered as the earliest Prajnaparamita- Lama 
Tarsnath believes the Asta Sahasrika to be the carliest work when 
he states that it was first introduced by Manjusri.°° The Japanese 
tradition also holds that Nagarjuna wrote the Sastra upon the 
“ Ta-ming-tu-Ching,” which according to Nanjio is a version of 
the Asta or Dasa.®! Dr. N. Dutt has conclusively shown that 
the Asta sabhasrika is not an abridgement of the Sata Sabasnrika, 
and that the latter on the other hand, utilises and expands 
the topics of the former.’? The antiquity of the Asta Sahasrika 
can also be proved from the fact that the Mahaprajnaparamita 
Sastra of Nagarjuna speaks of Rupa Kaiya and Dharma Kaya 
only and not of Sambhoga Kaya which we notice in later Mabha- 
yAnic works, and also that the Asta Sahasrika does not appear 
to have known the Bhumi conception of Mahayana. Thus, there 
is no doubt that the Asta Sabhasrika is the earliest work of the 
Prajnaparamita literature and as such, it may be suggested that 
the place of composition of this work is the place where the 
true Mahayana system had its first formation. 


Orissa the Cradle of Mahayan Buddhism: 


As to the place of Origin of the Astasahasrika, as well as, 
that of Mahsyana Buddhism, the following extract from Taranath 
requires special consideration :— 

“ Shortly after the time of king Mahiipadma there lived in 
the land of Odivisa king Chandragupta to whose house the venera- 
ble Manjusri came in the shape of a bbikshu and delivered the 
different Mabsyana teachings and even left behind a book. The 
Sautrantikas maintain that it was the Prajnaparamita of eight 
thousand slokas but the Tantra school maintains that it was the 
‘Tattvasamghraba, Whatever may be the case, I think, without 
wishing to contradict anything that the first view is proper. This 
is the beginning of the appearance of Mahayana among men after the 
passing away of the Teacher 3”, Thus Taranath in very clear 
terms attributes the origin of Mahayana to the country of Orissa 
and this illuminating suggestion of his has been corroborated by 
Pag Sam Jon Zang °* which also states that Mahayana Buddhism 


50. lan. P. 58. 

51. See N, Dutta, Aspects of Mahayana Buddism etc, p. 325. 
52. N. Dutt. Ibid p. 328 ff. 

53. Tara, p. 58; LH,Q. VIII, p. 252. 

54. Pag Sam Jon Zang, p. 82. 
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Renunciation of Avalokitesvara 


Illustrations from a M.S. of Astisahasrika 
PrajnapAaramita, transcribed in the 39th Year 
of Riamapala, and preserved in 
Vredenburg, Germany. 
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had its beginning in Odivisa shortly after the reign of Mahapadma 
Nanda. Taraunath further informs us that during the time of 
Kaniska, Kulika of Sauragtra invited the Sthavira and Arahanita 
Nanda, a native of Anga to know from him the new teachings of 
Mahayaoa °”, This shows that a class of Hinayana monks were 
propagating Mahayana teachings in the lst century A.D. and thot 
they were predominating in the east. The great poet-philosopher 
Asvaghosa, who, although being a sarvastivadin, compored several 
Mahbayanic works, may be said tc have belonged to this class of 
monks *¢, A passage of the Prajnaparamita says that Mahayana 
teaching would originate in the Dakshinapatho, pass to Vartanyam 
(the eastern countries) and prosper in the north “”, This seems 
like a corroboration of the statements of Taranath and when 
Kaniska and his successors patronised AMahayana this school 
of Buddhism actually flourished and prospered in the north. In 
this connection the opinion of Wassiljew, which he maintains on 
the authority of the Tibetan Siddhanta, that the schools of the 
Purvasailas and Avarasailas had a prajnaparamita written in 
Prakrt, °° deserves careful consideration. If the evidence of the 
Siddhanta is to be believed the origin of the Prajnaparamita may, 
with greater amount of certainty, be attributed to the Saila School. 
But apart from the fact that a Prajnaparamita text written in the 
Prakrt dialect has not yet come to light, there are some other 
difficulties in regarding the Siddhanta evidence as genuine. The 
Buddhists of the Saila school are all Mahasamghikas and we know 
of the doctrines of the various offshoots of them from the 
Kathavatthu "®. Two of their offshoots, namely the Vetulyakas 
and the Lokattaravadins hold much advanced views and declare 
Buddha, as well as, his Kusalamiulas as transcendental, while 
the doctrine of Lokanuvartana, maintained by them reveals the 
multiple teachings of the Buddba about his accommodation to the 


S55. lara, p. 62, 

56. Rahul Sankrityayuna notes in J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XXI, 1935 P- 8 
that the colophon of a Palm leaf Sanskrit Manuscript in libe, containing 
a commentary by Aévaghoga on some Sutra of the Saurvastrivéda, mentions 
the author as Sarvistivadin. But he is also known as the auther ef Mabay ana 
works like Mahayana Sraddhotpada, Buddha Charita etc. 


$7, Astasahasrika, pp. 224-25. 
58, Wassiljew, p. 291. Buddhismus. 


59. Vasumitra's “ ‘Treatise on the points of contention by the different 
schools of Buddhism ”’, a book that was translated into Chinese sometime 
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Chwang’s version by J. Masuda under the title “* Origin and Doctrines of 
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ideas of the world °, There is no doubt, therefore, that these 
Buddhists have contributed largely to the development of the 
Buddhalogical speculation of Mabayana. But it should not be 
forgotten that the Buddhists of this school are very staunch 
Mabdasamghikas, and are so strict in matters of doctrine that they 
are used to pass order: of expulsion of those who do not under- 
stand the “ reserved questions ¢!.” Hence, it is quite unlikely to 
attribute to such a staunch Hinayana school the doctrine of 
‘Sanyata’ and ‘Advayam Advaidhiksram’ advocated by the Prajna- 
parfimita, and in fact, apart from the theistic conception of Buddha 
the Mahatamghikas have no other striking contribution to the 
growth of Prajnaparamita literature. It has already been: pointed 
out that even the Lokottaravadins do not hold that all beings 
may become Bodhisattva and ultimately attain the stage of 
Samyaksambuddha—a possibility that was offered to the common 
man by the doctrine of Paramitas propounded by the Sarvasti- 
vadins. The Prajnaparamita woiks could only have blossomed 
in an atmosphere of both Sarvastivada and Mahasamghika tradi- 
tions. These works have accepted the Sarvastivada conception 
of Skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, drya satyas, angas etc. and have 
even utilised many of its terminologies e.g. Paryavasthana, 
Samgrahbavastu, Dvidasinga, and the like ¢?, Subhiti, an 
important character of the Sarvastivada texts, figures prominently 
in tbe Prajnaparamit3, and besides this, the biography of the 
Buddha depicted in the Lalit ivistara, a work of the Sarvastivada 
school, has been fully recognised by the Mahg3ydinists. Thus, 
there can be no doubt that the Sarvastivada traditions paved the 
way for the emergence of Mahayanism, and Dr. N. Dutt rightly 
suggests that the doctrine of Dbarma Stnyat3a developed as a 
direct revolt against the Astitva vada of the Sarvastivadins®?, 


We have shown in the foregoing chapters how Orissa was 
the land where both the Mahasamghikas and the Sarvastivadins 
flourished side by side during the Post Asokan period. When the 
tollowers of the tormer school migrated from Magadha to the 
Andhra territory, a number of them settled in Orissa, especially 
in Ganjam and the Southern districts, and were in later time known 

DOO 
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Mahavastu 1, p. 168. 
61. For the reserved questions, vide Digha N, I, pp. 1-46 ; Maijjhima 
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as the Saila Samgha, which, as has been pointed out. was a cognate 
branch of the Saila school that flourished in the region now called 
the Guntur district. The Sarvastivadins also were very promin. 
ent in Orissa since the time of Dhitika and Acbarya Kala (Krsna), 
the successor of Dhitika is known to have popularised the 
doctrines of this school in many places of the Deccan including 
Orissa and Ceylon.®* Pos#dha, wlio came after Kala, devoted 
his attention to the task of consolidating Sarvastivada in Orissa 
during the rule of Vigatasoka: °° If we attach any importance to 
these accounts, which are not prima facie improbab!e, it may be 
admitted that this schol of Buddhism had appraciable progress 
in Orissa before the beginning of the Christian era. Thus, Orissa 
could offer a unique field for the interaction of the ideas of 
Mahasamghika and Sarvaistiviada and hence, the evidence of 
Taranath tbat the Prajnaparamita and along with it MahzZyfna 
Buddhism had their origin in Orissa may well be taken as a 
historical fact. 


Probable Time of the Origin of Mahayana 


As to the time of composition of the earliest (Astasahasrika) 
Prajnaparamits we have no strong evidence to rely upon. The 
chronologies of kings and Achiryas presented by Tarangth and 
Pag Sam Jon Z3ng appear quite unhistorical and bence, those 
should be taken with very great caution. The Chariya pitaka 
seems to be the earliest work to propound the doctrine of 
Piramita according to which the Bodhisattva, before he reaches 
his goal, has to practise the perfectionary virtues (paramis) 
through a prolonged succession of births. But the date of this 
work cannot be satisfactorily fixed, and Dr. B. M. Barua, who 
discusses on it vaguely places it sometime in the Post ASokan 
period. °° A reference to the six paramitas may be traced in the 
Mabavastu (2nd century B.C.), °” where, however, the conception 
is found in a nebular form. but it becomes fully developed in the 
Lalitavistara, a work, which according to Winternitz, was com- 
posed in the early Christian era.*?” On the basis of this the 
earliest Prajnipirmita may be said to have been written somé- 
time in the lst century B.C. or lst century AD. We bave 


64. Tara, p. 47. 


65. Ibid, p. So. 
66. Dr. B. M. Barua, Sir A. Mukherji Silver jubilee Vol, IT, 
Part, 3, p. 176. 


67. Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit. IT, p. 247. 
68, Ibid, 255-56. 
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already pointed out that the earliest Chinese translation of the 
Astasshasrika was made by Lokaraksa about 148 A.D. and so 
the time of composition of this work may be assigned to the 
périod between 1st century B.C. and 1st century A.D. This was 
probably the period when the actual Mahayana with its Dharma 
saunyata doctrines hal its beginning in Orissa. 


Criticism Regarding the Origin of Mahayana 


There are scholars both ancient and modern, who try to 
make us believe that Mahayanism originated directly from fhe 
Buddha vachana. Asafiga in his Sutralaikara °* and Santideva in 
his Bodhicharyavatara ° adduce scholastic arguments to esta- 
blish the authenticity of the Mahayana Scriptures, but their argu- 
ments seem to have been directed more towards showing the 
anomalous position of the Hinayinists than towards proving 
the simultaneous origin of HInayisna and Mahsyiana. Among the 
modern writers the Japanese scholars like Mr. Suzuki”! and 
Kimura '? have tried to show that Mahayana embodies the genuine 
teachings of the Buddha. Though Mr. Suzuki is not very much 
insistent on this point 7”? Mr. Kimura strongly argues that 
Mahavana represents the introspectional or esoteric side of 
Buddha’s perception which be preached only to his advanced and 
brilliant disciples, whereas Hinayana represents the phenomeno- 
logical or exoteric side of his (Buddha’s) perception which was 
preached among his common disciples. "* It seems Mr Kimura 
bas been influenced by works like the Saddbarma pundarika, which 
show that HinayAna was simply an Upiaya kausalya adopted by 
the Buddha for his disciples who were not sufficiently advanced 
in intelligence, whereas Mabayana embodied the Samvrtta 
and Paramartbha truths which were grasped only by a few 
elites. "° In this connection one is inclined to ask as Dr. N. Dutt 
does: ” ° if the bhiksus like Sarfputra, Kasyapa, Subhuti, Maba- 
katyayana, Mahamaudgalyayana, Purana Maitrayaniputra, Ananda, 
Rahula and others; and the bhiksunis like Mabaprajapati 


69. Satr lankaca 1st. Chapter, 

7o. Bodhicharyavntara p. 431. 

7f. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism. 

72. Kimura, A Historical study of the terms etc, 

73, Suzulti, Ibid, p. 16. 

74. Kimura, lbid, the whole book is meant to illustrate this point 
only. 

75- Saddharma Punda, Part 1 p. 29 (Bibliothica Buddhica}. For 
Samvrtta and Paramartha Truths, vide Bodhicharya Vaté&ra, 
p. 62. 

76. Dr. N. Dutt, Ibid, ps 62. 
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Gautami, Rahulamatz etc, were not able to grasp Buddha's ontolo- 
gical teachings as the Saddharma pundarika actually states, then 
who were the others able to do so? Evi lently Mr. Kimura ignores 
the historical evolution of Buddhism and places uncritical reliance 
on the statements of the early Mahayana treatises. 


A European scholar of our time St. Schayer, in his 
book “Les Religions de!’ Orient” also indicates that Mahayana 
is not an evolution of the HinayAana but is directly connected with 
the primitive Buddhism, it being the religion of the laymen who 
have not accepted the monachal exclusionism. But Mahsyana 
with its conception of Bodhisattva and Sodhichitta, Dharma aud 
Sambhoga kayas, with its elaborate doctrine of Dharma SinyatA, 
as well as, with its great emphasis on Maitri and Karuna must 
necessarily be regarded as an advanced stage of Buddhism aud 
St. Schayer commits the same mistake as Mr. Kimura does in 
neglecting the historical development of Buddhistic thought during 
the first four or five centuries of its inception. This cultural 
development has been given a beautiful exposition in the following 
metaphorical expression of Dr. Maeda: ‘The teachings of 
Sikyamuni are the seeds, those of Hinayana are the branches and 
leaves, those of Mahayana are the blossoms and fruits. Long 
after the seeds were hidden away and when the time was ripe the 
fruits appeared.” * © 


It cannot be denied that Mahayana is a developed form of 
religion more advanced than the primitive Buddhism in respect of 
doctrines and philosophy. There are, however, scholars * who 
on the grouod that Mahayana is a product of general organic 
evolution of Buddhism, are not prepared to attribute its origin toa 
particular place or time. We fully agree that Mahayana is the 
result of a process of gradual unfolding of Buddhistic thoughts in 
course of more than four centuries, but at the same time it may 
be said that true Mahayana did not appear so long as the concep- 
tion of Dharma sSinyata or Tathata did not supersede the doctrine 
of Pudgala sinyata of Hinayana. As this conception of Dharma 
Siunyata emerged with the Prajnaparamita literature and as the 
earliest work of Prajnaparamita is believed to have been composed 
in Orissa we have tentatively attributed to this country the origin 
of true Mahayana Buddhism. 


77- LU. Q., XXV. p. 230 f. 


73. The quotation is taken from Dr. N, Dutt's '‘ Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism etc. p. 58. 


79: N. N. Das Gupta “‘ Bingliya Baudha Dharma " (Bengali), p. 18. 
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The Political Movements in Kalinga: 


This discussion draws our attention to the Political History 
of Kalinga during the Post ASokan period in order to find a reason- 
able correlation between the political and cultural movements. 
The HatTgumpha incription of Kharavela °° clearly suggests that 
shortly after the death of ASoka Kalinga shook off the Maurya 
yoke and declared her independence under a new Mahimegha 
Vahana or Chetidynasty. Khgravela, the 3rd ruler of this dynasty, 
who flourished during the later half of the lst century B.C, °! 
is considered to be one of the greatest rulers in the history of 
India. Although a Jaina, he never scrupled to launch vigorous 
military campaigns all over India, and during the short span of 
his rule Kalinga became a strong and invincible power (apathihata- 
chakka-Vahana-vala). In the second year of his reign he defied 
Satakarnt, the Satavabhana ruler, and struck terror into the hearts 
of the people of Asikanagara, °? situated on the Krsna; while in 
the fourth year he followed up his success in the west and 
compelled the Rathikas and Bhojakas to pay bim homage. The 
chief aim of Kharvela was very probably the retaliation of the 
conquest of Kalinga by Asoka, for which in the eighth year of his 
reign he stormed Goratha Giri, a stronghold of the Magadhan 
army and harassed the people of Rjjagrha. But, on this occasion 
he had to spare the capital Pitaliputra, as he hotly pursued a 
retreating Yavana Chief up to Mathura 53. After this, the 
northern Indian Campaigns were postponed for about three years 
and Kharavela turned his attention towards the south. In the 
eleventh year he ploughed the old city of Pithunda by ass-drawn 
ploughs and broke a confederacy of the Tamil princes, amongst 
whom the most eminent was the king of the Pindyas. Thus 


80. Cunningham, Crop. Ins. Ind. 1, pp. 77 fft.; 98-01; 132 ff; 
Luders, List No. 1345; K. P. Jayaswal, J.BO.R.S,, II, p. 425, A; IV, 
p.- 364 ff; XIII, p, 221, ff; XIV, p, 150 ff; K. Pp. Jayaswal and R. D. 
Banerji, Ep. Ind. XX, p. 72 ff; B. M. Barua, Old Brighmi Inscriptions, 
No. 1. 

81. ‘The date of Knravela is unfortunately highly controversial. The 
Ha'igumpha inscription suggests a date not earlier than the later half of the 
1st century B.C. This inscription is later than the Besnagar record of 
Heliodoros and is also probably later than the Narnghat iuscription of 
Nagzanikg. Vide D C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 206 f.n. For a 
detailed discussion about the date of Kharavela see O.H.R.J. Vol. II, 
PpP- 84 99. 

82. Read as Mugika Nagara by Jayaswal and Banerji. 

83. The word ‘Yavana Raja’ can be clearly read in L, 8, although 
Dr. Barua denies it. ‘The name of this Yavana King is, however, not 
legible at all, 
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securing his power in the south, he directed his armies towards 
upper India in the twelfth year of his reign, and created consterna- 
tion among the people of Magadha while watering his elephants 
and horses in the Ganges. He compelled Brhaspati Mitra, kiog 
of Magadba to bow down at his feet °* and as a trophy 
of his victory brought back the image of the Kalinga Jina (wnich 
had been taken away from Kalinga by king Nanda) along with 
large booty from Anga and Magadha °°, 


Thus, Kharvala, like a Briahmanical ruler, followed the 
conventional policy of digvijaya and fostered a strong martial 
spirit among the people of Kalinga, although he was an ardent 
Jaina and a great patron of Jainism. He also showed scant 
regard for the Jaina principle of poverty and he not only acquired 
the wealth of Anga and Magadha but also received abundant 
supplies of pearls, gems, jewels and various kinds of apparels as 
tribute from the Pandyan king and filled up his store houses with 
valuable treasures brought from the Vidyadhara abode. In these 
respects there”exists a marked difference between ASoka and 
Kharavela and the Maurya monarch who eschewed wars after 
victory, is never known to have collected booty and treasures 
from his subjugated territories. The Socio-religious policy of 
these two rulers also presents a striking contrast. While Asoka 
forbade the joyous gatherings and festivities in his empire "“ 
Kharavela never refrained from entertaining his subjects not only 
by means of songs, instrumental music, and dancing but also by 
merry gatherings and organisation of sports and feats ””. Asa 
typical example of the pomp and pageantry of the period of 
Kharavela in contrast with the puritanic placidity of the Asokan 
age reference may be made to the record of the Seventh year of 
bis reign when he caused a hundred kinds of pompous parade of 
swords, umbrellas, flags, chariots, guards and horses, as well as, 
all ceremonies of victory at the cost of some hundred thousand 
coins °°, It may also be pointed out that although these two 


84. ସ୍ମ ଶଷ ଧଡି ଷପଆta 

85. The reading of Barua as ‘Kalinga Jana’ cannot be accepted; 
‘Kalinga Jina’ can be clearly read in the inscr. 

86. Rock Ed. I of Asoka, Hulizsch, Corp, Ins. Ind. 1, p. 1. ff. 


87. ଅପ-ମଷ-୩1ଶ-ସ ଝଣ -ଷଡ୍ଷମୀଙ ଓସା 41 ଙସ 


୩ୀଞାqan ATT | 


88. The record of the 7th year is very difficult to read. 
\We depend upon Dr. Barua's reading, which, however, appears 
conjectural. 
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rulers are wellknown for their principles of religious toleration, 
they differ from one another in executing these principles into 
action. Asoka for instance, has a complete programme of his 
policy of toleration and he encourages the religious communities 
to develop the essential elements in all by free and frequent 
discussions and at the same time recommends for them restraint 
of speech, respect for others’ sentiment and growth of amity 
and concord ®*°®°, But Khgiravela has no such programme to 
meddle with the religious problems of the people and he follows a 
policy of detachment and non-interference, although he vaguely 
declares himself as the ‘worshipper of all denominations’ and the 
repairer of all temples of the deities 90, It should, however, be 
remembered that Khijravela was a Jaina by birth and was nota 
convert like Asoka and this probably explains all fundamental 
differences that existed between these two monarchs. 


Although, Kbaravela did not take religion as seriously as 
Asoka did, he was without doubt a great patron of the cause of 
Jainism, and during his rule this religion could attain the highest 
development in Kalinga. He rescued from Magadba the image 
of the Kslinga Jina, to which was intimately attached the affection 
and honour of the royal family, as well as, of the people of 
Kalinga. He also brought from Mathura the Kalpa Vrksa, 
burdened with foliage in a triumphant procession to Kalinga and 
unsparingly entertained the Jaina recluses and house holders both 
at home and abroad. Above all, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign be caused to be made large number of caves by himself, by 
his queens, by his sons, by his relatives, by his brothers, and by 
tbe royal servants for the residence of the Arhats ‘desiring to 
rest their bodies ??,” 


But the Brahmi inscriptions in the Udaya Giri and the 
Kbhanda Giri contain not a word about Buddhism and the Buddhists. 
Kbharavela used to feast on many occasions both the Brahmanas 
and the Jainas ®? and in the fourteenth year of his reign he is known 
to have constructed a special cave for the “honoured recluses 
of established reputation,” as well as for the Brahmanical jJatis, 
hermits and sages, hailing from various directions.” ° Heis thus 


89. Vide the R, Ed. XII, of Asoka, Hultzsch, Ibid, p. 64 ff. 

90. Harigumpha inscr, IL. 17. 

gt. Ibid. L. 14. Barua’s assertion that Khiravela caused to be 
excavated one hundred and seventeen caves is_not authenticated by the 
Hatigumpha inscription. His reading—‘ gag ର ମଷମମ୍ବ in this line can 
not be accepted. 

92. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscr, p. 2§5t. 

93- Hatigumpha inscr, L, 15; 
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found very eloquent about his patronising care for the Jainas and 


the Brahmanas, but strangely enough, he remains completely 
silent as to his attitude towards the Buddhists. Dr. Barua has 


pointed out that most of the high sounding epithets of Khiravela 
inscribed in the Hatigumphs3 record, are found in Upali’s eulogium 
of the Buddha in the Majjbima Nikaya. ° * But, from this one should 
not be led to think that Khiravela was pro-Buddbhist. The house- 
holder Upali, who was once a Jaina aud later on became a 
Buddhist, praises the Buddha before Niganftha Nartraputta in 


exaggerated phraseology, which Dr. Barua thinks to be Jainistic 
in mode and spirit. ? ° 


It also appears that King Kharavela, inspite of his claim as 
the worshipper of all religious denominations, was indifferent to 
the extent of apathy towards the religion of the Buddba. The 
reason of it is not far to seek when one supposes that 
Kharavela found the spirit of Asoka working through Buddhism, 
and that he was not only opposed to the ideology of Asoka, but 
also that with a keen sense of patriotism was a politica! riva] 
of the former victor of Kalinga. Too much, however, cannot be 
said about it, and we want in this connection to confirm our views 
made elsewhere in this chapter that after the fall of the empire 
of the Mauryas, when a ring of free regional Governments was 
brought into existence in India, the influence of Brihmanism, 
Bhigavatism, as well as, of Jainism steadily revived in different 
regions, as a result of which Buddhism began to lose the position 
of preeminence that it was enjoying during the Asokan age. This 
historical force, as has been pointed out before, accelerated the 
popular trend of Buddhism and enhanced the process of its trans- 
formation from the state of Hinayiana to that of Mahayana. 


The meteoric career of Kharavela suddenly stopped with a 
glorious reign of only fourteen years, after which the warrior king 
either met with his death or retired from politics to join the order 
of the Jaina recluse. He was probably succeeded by his son 
Kudepasiri, who styles himself in a short inscription of lis, 
inscribed on a raised band hetween the third and the fourth doors 
of the Mafnichapuri group of caves, as Arya Maharaja Mabamegha— 
VAhana, and the over lord of Kalinga. ° Some scholars 2’ have 
suggested that Kalinga passed to the hands of the Sitaviahanas 
after the decline of the house of Kharavela, but this cannot be 


94. Barua, Ibid. p. 178. 
95. Vide Majjhima Nik. Vol, I, p. 315, also Barua Ibid. 
g6. Barua, Old Brahmi Insc. No. 111, 

97. Dr. H. K, Mahatab, History of Orissa (in Oriya} p. 30. 
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the fact because the Satavihana power underwent a temporary 
eclipse since the time of Naganika, wife of Satakarnt, who is 
regarded as a contemporary of Kharavela, and it could not 
regain its sovereignty over Maharastra as late as the third decade 
of the Znd. century A D. °° We cannot say with our present 
knowledge whether Kumara Vadukha (or Varikha! known from 
two short inscriptions im the Uday ‘giri “® could succeed Kudepa- 
siri or not, but early Tamil literature throws light upon the 
indigenous rulers of Kalinga who appear to be flourishing in the 
Ist century of the Christian era. The Tamil epics, Silappadi- 
karam and Manimekalai contain an account of a fratricidal war 
between the cousin rulers of two kingdoms in Kalinga with their 
respective capitals at Kapilapura and Simbapura, and Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar is of opinion that these two rulers were flourishing 
sometime after the rule of Kharavela. ! °° 


With these political changes the growing importance of 
Jainism which it had enjoyed under the Mahamegha Vihanas, was 
probably arrested and Buddhism eventually got the opportunity 
to exercise considerable influence. The missionary activities of 
the SarvAstivilins, notably of Posidha, must have strengthened 
the hold of this religion in Kalingiinspite of the indifference shown 
to it by some of ber rulers. It should be remembered in this 
connection that Brihmanism, which had its ascendency in northern 
and western India under the Sungas, Kanvas, and the Sitavahanas, 
and which was perhaps popularised in the south by the ~atavahana 
powers, failed to make sufficient headway in ancient Kalinga, and 
could not probably become the state religion of this territory as 
late as the fourth century A.D. ’ °! So when the influence of Jainism 
declined with the fall of the Meghavahanas, Buddhism rather 
than the struggling Brahmanism came to the fore-front and 
if Orissa be regarded as the cradle of Mahiyajnism, it was 
here during this period (Ist. Cent. B.C -1st. Cent A.D.) that 
the semi Mah&yanic tendencies in Buddhism made a definite turn 
giving rise to the full fledged Mahayana system. 


Se Ne ns a Re i, 

98. lhe Nasik Cave inscr, of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Cir. 130. 
A.D. proves his sovereignty over Mal aristra, Vide Ep.- Ind. VIII, Pp. 73 
Scriar, Select Insct. p. 193. ’ 


99. Baruo, Ibid, No. IV and V. 
too. Dr. S. Krishpaswami Aiyangar, Auc. India and South Ind. Hist, 
and Culture, Vol. 1, pp. 401-02, 


lor. The Pitrbhaktas and the Matharas were probably the first ruling 
dynasties of Kalinga who professed Biahmanism. The impact of Gupta 
culture on Kainga seems to be responsible for making Biihmanism the 
state religion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa 
(A) MONASTIC INS TIITUTrIONS 


Kusana Patronage to Mahayana: 


Mahayanism was vigorous and dynamic religion from the 
beginning of its formation and it developed into a full-grown force 
by the end of the lst century A-D , when probably works like 
Saddharmapundarika and Mahayana-Sraddhotpada were composed. 
From its cradle in the south east India it rapidly spread to the 
north west where it could find a famous royal patron in the Yueh- 
Chi emperor Kaniska who was flourishing towards the end of 
the Ist. century A.D. It seems to be in the logic of history 
that when a foreign power extending to Serindia, predominates 
over India Buddhism presents before it a medium of Culture which 
can blend together the different racial elements in a common bond. 
Kaniska like Menander, appears to have embraced Buddhism for 
the sake of syncretism and the neo Buddhism with its breadth of 
humanism and universal appeal enjoyed remarkable favour from 
this Imperial patron. The Peshawar casket inscription dated in 
year one? is supposed to prove that he became a convert to this 
faith at the early part of his career and his conversion like that of 
Asoka opened a new chapter in the history of Buddhism. His 
reign coincided with a great Mahdyanic movement in his far flung 
empire extending from Kapisa and KhotAn in the north west, and 
as far as Sarnath in the east “ and his court was adorned by 
*“ Parsva, Vasumitra, ASvaghosa, Charka, Nagarjuna, Samgha- 
raksa, Mafthara, Agesilaos, and other worthies of Buddhism who 
played a leading part in the religious, literary, scientific, philoso- 
phical and artistic activities of the reign.” * The successors of 
Kaniska-Vasiska, Huviska II and others followed the idealism of 
their great predecessor in extending sincere patronage to Indian art 
and scholarship and they also ushered in a period of vigorous 
missionary activities, when lndian Civilisation began to flow into 
central and eastern Asia through the media of Sanskrit and 
Mabhayanism. 


1. J. R.A.S., 1913, pp. 627-650, pp. gt1-1042. 

2, Sten Konow, Corpus, 1.[. Vole If, Pt, L, p. 137. 

3. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri, P.H.A.1., P, 395. (4th. Ed,), H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri, Ibid, pp. 397-8. 


4. Ibid, pp. 397-8. 
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Mahayana in Orissa—A Popular Movement, 


Orissa was to all certainty outside the pale of the Kusan 
sphere of influence although some scbolars are inclined to specu- 
late the KusAn contact with Orissa on the ground of the discovery 
of the Imperial Kusan coins in many parts of this territory. Large 
hoards of imitation Kusan coins along with the Imperial ones 
having on tbe obverse the standing figures of either Kaniska or 
Huviska and on the reverse tbe conventional Mao (Mbpo). Aepo 
and Odo have been unearthed in Gafjam, Purl, Maydrbban}, 
Keonijhar and Singbhim districts. ° Scholars like Hoernle ° and 
Rapson ” explain away these coins as temple offerings which, 
however, appears unconvincing, while Mr. S. K. Bose’s asser- 
tion on the basis of tbem, that the Kusan invasion rolled as 
far east as Bengal ® is quite unwarranted by historical facts. 
Evideaces are utterly lacking for tbe supposition of the 
Kusano government to the east of Benaras, and although the 
Tibetan and Chinese writers represent Kaniska as having reduced 
the cities of Saketa and Pataliputra, ® there is little convincing 
proof to show the actual extension of his empire as far east as 
Magadba. It may, tberefore, be reasonably said tbat Buddbism 
in Orissa developed during the early Christian era independent of 
the Kusan patronage. In fact, till the coming of the Bhaumakara 
dynasty in the 8th century A.D., notable Buddhist rulers do not 
seem to have flourished in this territory and Mahayfina Buddbism is 
known to have thrived here more on popular support tban on any 
court patronage. Maguificient monasteries adorned witb superb 
images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas developed in course of time in 
vagious parts of this territory and became the centres of religious 
life of the people for many centuries. It was in these monasteries 
tbat people thronged on many occasions to worship the images and 
uttered unnumbered prayers before them, which belped dull minds 
to contemplate their Redeemers. These monasteries again, were 
the seats of culture and education in the country and erudite 
Scholars and teachers used to impart here both religious and 


| §. For Kusan coins, sce J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V. i919. pp- S3-84, PL, 
i, 3; Ibid, pp. 78-81 ; Procvedings of the A.S.B., 1895, p. 63; Ind. Cul. IT, 
PP. 327-30; J-K H.R.S., Vol, 1, No. 4, pp. 303-65; V. Smith, Catalogue 
of Coins in the Indian Museum, Cal, Vol, 1, pp. 71-72; R. D. Banerji, His; 
of Orissa, IL. p. 113. 

6. Proceeding of the A.S.B., 1895, p. 63. 

7- Rapson, Indian Coins, Pp. 14e 

8. Ind. Cul, 11, p. 729. 


9. Ep. Ind, XIV, p, 142; LAA. 1903, p. 382. 
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secular instructions to people and these teachers were greatly 
loved and respected by the simple country folk for the blessed 
hopes they gave to their afflicted hearts. In course of time some 
of these monasteries grew up into famous university centres, and as 
torch-bearers of the Buddhist culture attracted pupils and scholars 
from far and wide. The development of Mabayaoa Buddhism in 
Orissa may, therefore, be studied through tbe historical growth 
of these monastic institutions and through the activities of the 
sages and philosophers of this religiou, rather than in the light of 
any ruling dynasty or the patronage of a royal personage. The 
present chapter is thus devoted exclusively to the growth of the 
important monasteries and other centres of Mabayana Buddhism 
in Orissa, while the next chapter presents the accounts of its 
sages and philosophers, and all these point out the fact that 
Mahayanism was a popular movement in Orissa, although a few 
local rulers are found occasionally to have extended their sympathy 
to the cause of this religion. 


It has already been pointed out that the Nagarjuni Konda 
inscription engraved during the 14th year of the Mathariputa 
Virapurusadatta, testifies to the develo pment of some Hinayanic 
strongholds at Tosalf, Palura, Hirumu, Papila and Pupbagiri by 
the 3rd century A.D. In course of time some of these places, 
particularly TosalT developed into famous centres of Mahayana 
and besides this, great MahayAanic institutions soon raised their 
heads at Bhora Saila, Tamralipti, Che-li-ta-lo, Viraja, Ratnagiri 
and many other places. The accounts of these religious centres are 
given in the following pages in order to show the popular hqld 
of Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa. 


Tosali. 


Tosali assumed import- ance and celebrity in the 
Buddhist world, since the time cf Asoka and continued to 
be a famous centre of Buddhism for several centuries there- 
after. The Ganda Vyuhba, a Sanskrit Buddhist text of the 
3rd. century A.D., that forms the last part of the vast 
collection of the Avatamsaka (translated into Chinese for the 
first time under the direction of Buddbabhbadra between 398 and 
and 421 A.D.) ° presents vivid description of the city of TosgalT, 
which was according to it, the chief city of the country named 
Amita Tosala. Upasika Achalasthira is represented in the text 

to, Rajendralal Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
p. go. Translated into Chinese under the direction of Buddhabhadra between 
A.D. 398-421 ; under the direction of Sikgananda between 695-699 A.D, ; 
translated by Prajna between 796-98. A.D. 
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as instructing Sudhana, a favourite disciple of Magnjusr] with these 
words: “Now young man, go on your way: in this Dekkhan 
where we are, there is the country of Amita Tosala; in that 
country there is a city called Tosala; there dwells a wandering 
monk of the name of Sarvagamin.’ The text then continues “ He, 
therefore. went away to this country of Amita Tosala to search 
for the city of Tosala and he reached the city of Tosala by stages. 
At the time of sunset he entered the city of Tosala; he stopped 
in the middle of the city square, and then wandered from lane to 
lane, from place to place and from cart road to cart road; at last he 
found Sarvagamin and when the night was drawing toits end, he 
perceived to the north of the city of Tosala the mountain called, 
Surabha of which the summit was covered with lawns, bowers of 
trees, plants, groves and gardens.” *” The description in tbe 
text clearly indicates the existence of a lovely monastic establish- 
ment on the Surabha hill with which the sage Sarvagamin was 
associnted, and which was also a famous centre of Buddhist Yoga. 
The Surabbhba giri may be identified either with the Dhaulli or with 
one of its adjoining hills, and the traces of the foundations of 
ancient rock monasteries and caves found at present in these 
hillocks clearly show that the site was once a very important 
centre of Orissan Buddhism. 


The Nagarjuni Konda inscription refers to the Thera school 
of monks in Tosal1, whereas the Gandavyiha being a Mahbayanic 
work naturally reflects the Mahayanic importance of the place 
and from this it is easy to conclude that the establishments of 
both the schools of Buddhism were flourishing side by side in the 
8rd century A D. in Tosal!, and this was probably so in many of 
the Buddhistic centres of Orissa during that period. 


The recent excavations at Sisupal Garh near Bhuvanesvara 
have brought to light the remains of a great and well planned city 
with elaborate gate ways, lofty watch towers and strong defensive 
walls; and a great bulk of antiquities recovered therefrom reveal 
the continuous existence of this city from the 3rd century B.C. to 
the 4th century A.D. 3? In view of the location of this site in close 
neighbourhood of Dhaul! (the distance between the two being 
about three miles in a straight line) it may be identified with great 
amount of surlty with the historic city of Tosal!, which played a 
very important role in cultural and political history of ancient 
India. 


11. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Pp. 70 also. 


p- 176. 
12. Vide, Ancient India, No. 5, Sigsupal Garh, 1948. 
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Bhora Saila. 


A very famous Buddhist monastery that developed by the 4th 
century A.D. in Orissa, was Bhora Saila, which was the abode of 
the famous dialectician Dignaga. !* It was here that the idealistic 
Logic of Buddhism was systematised by this illustrious savant 
and his disciples, who propagated the mystic philosophy of 
Mahaysna with great zeal and vigour. It was also in this monas- 
tery that the Samkhya Philosopher Isvarakrsna defied Digniga 
and was decisively defeated by him in a series of metaphysical 
combats, !* Acharya Dignaga is ever remembered in the cultural 
tradition of Orissa and the village Delang in Purt district is 
‘believed to have been named after him as it was associated with 
his missionary activities. From the village Delaiig upto the 
vicinity of BhuvanesSvara there is found a remarkable group of low 
hills, the notable among which are known as the Vindhyesvari, 
Saanla, Paanra, Banivakresvara, Jamunajbadapada, Arigada and 
the Dhaulz. All these hills are honeycombed with caves and large 
number of Buddhists are known to be residing in them even upto 
the late medieval period. ®” When Tosali was flourishing as a 
famous Buddhist centre in the early Christian centuries, these hills 
then appear to have been bustled with stirring monastic life, and 
it was, in all probability, the site, where Dignaga and his followers 
were residing in the 4th century A.D. The bill Bhora Saila may, 
in that case, be identified with some one of this group of hills, but 
it is not possible to say anything definite about ft until all these 
rocks are systematically explored by the archaeologists. 


Tamralipti. 

Another important MahAyanic site in the early Christian 
centuries was Tamralipti, the well known port at the apex of the 
Indian ocean, through which was maintained brisk intercourse, both 
cultural and commercial, between India and the countries like 
Burma, Ceylon and the East Indies. Ey the time when Fahien 
came to India (5th century A.D.), Tamralipti had as many as 24 
monasteries, all flourishing and lively with resident priests and the 
pilgrim was so much fascinated with their rich libraries and sanc- 
tuaries that he stayed there for long two years copying out Sitras 
and drawing pictures of Buddhist images.’ ® In the 7th century A.D. 
when Yuan Chwang visited the place Buddhism had already under- 
gone a set back and the pilgrim could count there more than 50 


13. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p.,212, 

14. See Supra Ch. VII. 

15. Madala Panji (Prachi edition), p. 25. 

16. J. Legge, Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, p, 100, 
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Deva temples, while the number of Buddhist monasteries by that 
time was only half as many as seen by Fabien. But inspite of this 
visible decline Buddhism still retained a popular appeal in that 
place and the number of monks in different monasteries is reported 
to be not less than 1,000. 1” Large number of terra cotta figures, 
and various objects of antiquarian interest, have recently been 
found from the surface of this place, !° revealing its importance 
as a commercial and religious centre in the past, andit is hoped that 
the recently conducted archaeological excavation of this site 
will throw a good deal of light on the history and culture 
of our country. Tamralipti continued to be a great Buddhist 
centre as late as the time of Itsing (673-87 A.D.) who speaks, 
eloquently of the fame and grandeur of the Bharaha monastery 
of this place, 2° and an account of this jinstitution is presented 
here later. 


Che Li Ta Lo 


Besides Tamralipti, there was another famous port on the 
Orissan coast, flourishing at the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit, and 
according to the report of the pilgrim the name of it was Che-li- 
ta-lo. It was situated to the south @ast of the Wu-tu country 
and was a remarkable seat of Mahayana Buddhism by the 
7th century A.D. The pilgrim found the city surrounded by 
strong and lofty walls outside which there were five great 
convents with many storeyed towers. All these five convents 
were full of life and beauty and each of them was adorned with 
artistic carvings of Buddha and Bodhisattva images. Besides its 
religious importance Che li ta lo was also a famous emporium 
of trade and “ it was a thoroughfare and resting place for sea-going 
traders and strangers from distant lands.” ° Yuan Chwang was 
greatly charmed by the romantic sea-scape of this port and stand- 
ing on the shore in a clear starlit night he floated his thought 
on the liquid horizon of the sea, beyond which he could 
perceive at a great distance the glittering rays of the precious gem 
placed on the top of the Sttpa of the tooth of Buddha, ?! 


But unfortunately the identification of Che li ta lo like that 
of the Peu su po ki li is yet a disputed question in the history of 


AD OOOO OOO PO 


17. Watters, 1, pp. 184-91. 


18. These objects are preserved in a separate show case in the 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University. 


19. TFakakusu. Itsing, Ch. X, 
20, Watters, I, p, 194. 
21, Ibid. 
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Orissa. The great archaeologist Cunningham ?? restores the 
word Che li t& lo into Charitrapura and indentifies it with the 
present town of Puri? where stands the temple of Jagannatb, 
whereas Dr. Waddel 2? suggests the correct restoration of the 
word to be (Chitrotpla) the name of a branch of the MahbanadT at 
Nendrz near which there exists the site of an old port. Dr. Rhys 
Davids, ** however, advances a compromising opinion by accept- 
ing Cunningham's restoration as Charitra and Dr. Waddel’s identi- 
fication of the place at the mouth of the Chitrotpala near the 
village Nendra2. 


The name Chitrotpala was sometimes given to a small 
branch of the Prachi, an extinct river in the district of Puri. 
The epic-traditions ?° apply this name to a sanctifying stream 
that flows in between the places of Utpalesa and Chitra Mahes- 
varT, and Sarala Dasa the renowned poet of the Oriya Mahabharat 
in the 15th century A.D. identifies this stream with the branch 
of the Pricht? mentioned above. ?“ This little branch extends 
from the village Chitresvara, where once stood the temple of the 
goddess Chitra Mahesvari (now lying uncared for at the foot of a 
neighbouring tree), to the shrine of the Utpalesvara Siva on the 
sea shore, and very close to it is situated the holy Chandrabhzgga 
with its famous temple of the Sun—the Black Pagoda. Thus on 
the authority of the poet Sarala Das some scholars are inclined 
to identify the port of Che lita lo with Chandrabh3ga3 which must 
have been a famous port in the past but such speculations how:- 
ever brilliant, are quite useless for our purpose until and unless 
the actual ruins of the city port with its proper antiquities be 
discovered, 


Viraja and its Environ. 

The discussion on Che li ta lo carries us to the early 8th 
century A.D., when the Bhauma-Kara rule started in Orissa, with 
Viraja, modern J3japura, as the capital city, *” The early rulers 
of this dynasty, viz. Laksmilkara, Paramopasaka Ksemankaradeva, 


22. Cunningham: Anc. Geog. of India, p. 510. 
23. Dr. Waddell in Proceedings of A.S.B., December. 1892, 
24. Watters: Ibid, p. 195. 


25- ଓumeN Hatta dafaal aT 
{ସଷaୀurfa qfaa Fata aTIfନa | 


Mbh, Bhigma Parv, IX. 
26. SArala Mhbh. Sabha Parva. See also Sahakara. Vol. XV, p, 301. 


27. The city is named as Guhesvara Pitaka (also Guhasiva Pataka) 
in the Bhaumakara plates. 
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Paramatatbagata Sivakaradeva and Paramasaugata Subbakaradeva 
(790 A.D.) were all ardent Buddbists, who are known to bave 
exerted themselves for the cause of Buddhism in their extensive 
kingdom. The Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi, whose 
husband Sivakara III (884 A.D.) was a devout worshipper of Buddha 
highly eulogises the activities of her preceding rulers “who exhaus- 
ted treasures of their vast empire on religious works in order to 
enlighten their country and others who decorated the earth by 
constructing in unbroken continuity various mathas, monasteries 
and sanctuaries, which were like the staircases to ascend to the 
city of Purandara.”’*® Thus, under the patronage of the Bhauma- 
Kara kings large number of religious institutions developed in many 
parts of Orissa and more particularly the city of Viraja and its 
environs were adorned with famous monasteries and sanctuaries the 
remains of which can be traced at present. Mabhiyana Buddhism 
flourished side by side with the Sakta cult in the capital city of Viraja 
and a few specimens of Mahayanic sculptures along with the Matrka 
images of the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. are found here even to- 
day. About twelve miles to the south of this city runs the Asia 
range of hills, consisting of the Udayagiri, Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri 
and Alatigiri, where Mahayana Buddhism greatly developed during 
the Bhauma- Kara period. These little known hills have preserved 
even at present magnificent monuments of Mahayanic arts, 
scattered ruins of stidpas and shrines which testify to the vigour 
and prosperity of Buddhism in the early mediaeval Orissa 

Colossal statues of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Taras and many other 
MahAayanic deities executed in graceful style abound in all these hills, 
which may well be classed among the finest sites of Indian arts? ?, 
Undoubtedly great monasteries and magnificent convents, essen- 
tially Mahbayanic in spirit, flourished on these sites under the gener- 
ous patronage of the kings of the Wu tu country. The Dbharmasgla 
area situated to the south of the Asia hills was also a prosperous 
seat of Mabayana Buddhism in the past. The old village of Gandi- 
vedha, which appears to have been so named after the famous Maha- 
yanic text Ganda Vyiha, is full of Buddhist antiquities and close to 
it on the Dubri bill is found the remains of a large Buddhist Stipa. 
The Jnanasri temple of this place, as well as, the Gokarnesvara 
temple on the Vaitarani, and Sankaresvara temple on the Chitrot- 
pala (Mahanad1) contain large number of Mahayanic images, datable 
from the 8th to the 10th centuries A.D., and thus Mabaysna 


28. J.B.O.R,S., Vol. 11, pp. 419-27. Pt. B. Misra, Orissa under the 
Bhauma kings, p. 28, 


29. R. P. Chanda, Memoirs of Arch, Surv. No, 44; Haran Chandra 
Chaxladar, Modern Review, Aug, 1928, p. 217 ff 
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Buddhism appears to be highly flourishing in this area during the 
Bhauma-Kara regime. To the north of Jajapura, just on the other 
side of the VaitaranT, is situated the village Solanapura (where the 
donees of the Neulpur grant got settled by king Subhikaradeva 
I), 2° which is a veritable emporium of the Mahayanic and the 
Tantric images, belonging to the 8th. and 9th. centuries A.D., 
while at Khadipada, only six miles to the north west of Jajapura, 
another great site of Buddhism can also be traced, which is the 
find spot of a number of Bodhisattva images (8th,—9th. centuries 
A.D.) preserved at present in the Orissa Museum, Bhuvanesvara. 
The existing mounds at Khadipada still retains the traces of an 
old monastic establishment, that flourished there probably in the 
Bhauma-Kara period, and an inscribed image of Bodbisattva 
Avalokitesvara, restored from the spot in 1940 indicates that that 
very image bad been installed in the monastery by Mahamandala- 
charya Parama Guru Rihula ruchi during the rule of the king 
Subhakaradeva. “’ A few miles to the north of Kbhbadipad3a, 
close to Agarpada, is seen a sparsely forested area, popularly 
known as Baidakhia, which was once a famous place of Mahayana 
Buddhism and a few specimens of Buddhist images, together with 
the remalns of Chaityas are found there even at present. Other 
important sites of the Buddhists near about this area, were Soro 
and Kuparl, close to Balasore, where Buddhist relics dating back 
to the 8th.—9th. centuries A.D. have been restored. Mr. John 
Beams B,C.S., while he was a Magistrate of Balasore in 1869, 
discovered at Kupdari extensive ruins of a Buddhist Monastery, as 
well as, a great Buddhist temple, which according to his conjecture 
had enshrined an image of Buddha of a gigantic size. °? KupdAri 
(Kompairaka grama) was undoubtedly a very favourite place of 
the Buddhists in Uttara Tosali and tbe Neulpur plate of king 
Subhakaradeva I mentions it along with the hill that stands close 
to it- Large number of Buddhist monks appear to have been 
living in the monastery which developed there in the 8th. century 
A.D. and residential caves may yet be traced in the hill together 
with the remains of the old monastery at the neighbourhood of it. 
Thus the metropolis of Viraja which was itself a glorious seat of 
Buddhism was lording over an area full of famous monasteries and 
convents, great stupas and sanctuaries, and admirable art treasures 
indicating the immense progress nccomplished by Orissan Buddhism 
by the 8th and the 9th centuries A.D. 


g0. Ep. Ind. Vol, XV, perf. 

31. bid, Vol, XX VI, p. 147 fl. 

32, J.A.S.B. 1871, Prt, 1, No. 11, ‘The Ruins at Kopari, by John 
Beams, 
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Ratnagiri. 

The monastic establishments at Ratnagiri which was famous 
for its art treasures and Buddhistic culture, developed by the 
8th century A.D. into a great University centre. It was, in fact, 
one of the greatest centres of learning in Medieval India, and was 
widely reputed as an important centre of Buddhist Yoga. The 
Tibetan Traditions recorded in the Pag Sam Jon Zang inform us 
that Bodhisr1 and Naropa practised Yoga at Ratnagiri in Orissa,? ® 
whereas we know from the Nepalese sources that Padmaprabha 
had his enlightenment at Viraja. 3* Great teachers and Acharyas 
were also residing at Ratnagiri to teach Yoga and philosophy to 
scholars who used to come there for study and research from 
various parts of India. Lama Tatanath tells us that Acharya 
Pito, who had his training at Sambhala and had acquired the Siddbi 
of invisibility, was a renowned teacher of Yoga at Ratnagiri, where 
Abadhut!, Bodhisri and Naro were his chief disciples.3” The 
Chinese sources also throw much light on this famous institution 
of Yoga which probably developed under the patronage of the 
Bhauma-Kara rulers; Yuan-Chao in bis “ Catalogue of the new 
Translations made during the period Cheng-Yuan’’ 2* presents 
the life of an aspirant scholar named Prajna, a contemporary 
of him, who studied Yoga in a monastic institution of Orissa. He 
states “ Prajia was born in Kapisa, on the Western verge of the 
Indian world, had commenced his studies in Northern India, had 
thus passed eighteen years in learning ; afterwards he had settled 
in ‘ the monastery of the King of Wu Chb’a (Uda, Orissa) of South- 
ern India’ to study Yoga.” We also know from hbim tbat Prijna 
next moved to China, and made his debut there in 788 by a trans- 
lation of the “(Mabayanabodhi)—Sat-Paramita-Sttra.” 3” The 
monastery of the King of Wu Cha, appears to us as no other 
than the monastery of Ratnagiri, where famous institutions for the 
study of Yoga philosophy flourished during the Bhauma-Kara rule, 
and the great importance of the monastery is evident from the 
fact that Prajna had to study there after completing eighteen years 
of his learning in different institutions of India including the 
University of Nalanda 


33. Sec Pt. B. Misra, ** Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, “‘ pp. 89-93. 

34. R. L. Mitra, “The Sansk, Buddhist Literature of Nepal,” 
p. 204. 

45. Bhupendranath Dutta, Opcit. p. 49. 

36. Cheng Yuan Sin ting Shet Kia mou lou, C, XVII, Tokyo, 
XXXVI, 7a, 71, 8b. 


37. Sylvain Levi, Ep, Ind. XV, p, 364. 
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It is further known that in 795 A.D. (the eleventh year of 
the period Cheng-Yuan, which extends from 785 to 805 A.D.), the 
Chinese emperor Te-tsong received as a token of homage an auto- 
graph manscript addressed to him by the Buddhist king of the 
realm Wucsh’a, whose name was ‘the fortunate monarch who 
does what is pure, the lion.” The manuscript presented to the 
Chinese emperor was the last section of the Avatamsaka, known 
as the Gandavyuha, and the emperor is said to have requested 
the monk Prajna to supply the translation of the text, as well as, 
of the accompanying letter from the Wuch’a King. 23° Thus, it 
appears clear that Prajna, who was studying in the monastery of 
“Ratnagiri, was sent as a cultural ambassador to the Court of the 
Chinese emperor Te-tsong by the King of Wuch’a whose name, as 
known from the Chinese translation was Subhakara Simba, identi- 
fled with King Subhakara I (790 A.D.) of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. 


Jayasrama Vihara. 


This monastery was situated in Northern Tosala, and wasina 
flourishing condition in the middle of the 9th century A.D. It was 
in this monastery that Sivakaradeva III at the request of the 
Rinaka Sri Vinitatunga executed a Copper plate grant in 
the year 149=885 A.D. donating the revenue of the village 
KallanT according to the rules of Nividharma, for the God 
Buddhabhattaraka. °° The said plate was discovered in a small 
village named Jagati near Talcher, and Pt. B. Misra is inclined to 
locate this monastic establishment in the find spot of it. *° The 
sanctuary of Bhuddhabhattaraka, enshrining the image of the God 
Buddhabhattaraka, was built by Amubbattaraka probably within 
the precinct of the Jayasrama Vihara, where both monks and nuns 
were residing together, and it is known from the plate that ten 
attendants had been appointed there to look after the comforts of 
the nuns only. A part of the maintenance of this establishment 
was coming from the revenue of the village Kallan1 (in the Pdr- 
varastra visaya), which included taxes on weavers, cowherds and the 
Saundhikas (wine sellers), as well as the income from the ferries, 
fallow lands (itara sthanadi), and forests. This revenue was 
divided into three parts which were allotted for the following 
purposes. One part was for perpetual offering of ablution, sandal 
paste, flowers, incense, lamp, Vali, Charu, and oblation to the 
God Buddhabbattaraka, for paying the servants, as well as, for 


38. Ibid, p. 363. 

39. See the Talcher plate of Sivakara Deva IIT, Pt, B, Misra, “ Orissa 
under the Bhauma Kings,’ p. 40 ff. 

40. Pt, B. Misra. Ibid, p. 42. 
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supplying the ten attendants of the nuns with garments, oblation 
pots, bedsteads, and medicines ; the second part was reserved for 
the repair of dilapidation, and the third part was set apart for the 
maintenance of the family of the donor.*! 

Arghyaka Varatika. 

The archaeological excavation at Sisupalgarh, near Bhuva- 
nesvara suggests that the famous city of TosalIl which was flourish- 
ing since the time of Asoka, declined to the extent of being desert- 
ed after the 4th Century A.D., and the Saivite town of Bhuvanes- 
vara (Svarnadri) then came into being to supplant its glory, which 
eventually developed into a city of temples. But inspite of the 
rise of this neo-Saivism, the Dhault area continued to be a 
stronghold of Buddhism and an inscription incised in one of the 
caves of the lofty hill situated in front of the Asokan edict reveals 
that a monastery named Arghyak& Varatika was existing there in 
the 9th century A.D.*?’ According to the inscription this monas- 
tery was built in 829 A.D. (year 93), during the reign of the Bhauma- 
Kara ruler Srt Santikaradeva, by Bhimata and Blatta Loyamaka. 
Itis stated tbat Bhimata was the son of a famous physician named 
Nannata by his wife ijjya, whereas Bhaffta Loyamaka was the 
grand son of Nannata, and they both were the inhabitants of Viraja 
(Jajapura) which was a flourishing seat of Buddhism during their 
times. 


The same Bhimata caused another inscription to be incised 
inside the GaneSa Gumpba (Cave) of the Udayagiri hill, five miles 
to the West of Bhuvanesvara and from this we come to know that 
almost all the caves of the Kumari hill (Udayagiri) had been 
occupied by the Buddhist monks by the end of the 8th century 
A.D. 


The Bha-ra ha Monastery. 


Woe have already mentioned about the Bhga-riha monastery 
of Tamralipti which was a stronghold of Buddhism in Eastern 
India as late as the time of I-tsing. This Chinese pilgrim, who 
learnt Sanskrit and Philology (Sabda Vidya) in this monastery 
has left a vivid account of the institution which was then inhabited 
by both monks and nuns with perfect discipline of life and 
conduct. ** The lands of the monastery were cultivated by the 
lay tenants and the priests received only one-third of the gross 


41. Jbid, p. 41. 
42. Ep. Ind., XIX, pp, 263-64. 
43. Ep. Ind. XII, p. 167. 


44. Takakasu, Itsing, Ch. X, pp. 62-65, 
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produce. “ Thus they live their just life, avoiding worldly affairs, 
and free from the faults of destroying lives by ploughing and 
watering fields.” The business of the monastery was carried on 
by the assembly of the monks, where there was no head, and the 
priests challenging the decision of the assembly were liable to be 
expelled and treated like householders. Monastic rules and rites 
were explained by the learned monks to all the inmates of the 
monastery on the four Upasotha day of the month. The junior 
monks were generally kept under strict surveillance, and the learned 
monks, who had mastered the pitakas were provided with the 
best rooms and servants. The monks entrusted with the work 
of delivering daily lectures were exempted from the usual duties 
of an ordinary priest. 


The nuns, however, were living under more severe regulations 
and they were never allowed to walk alone outside the monastery. 
They were to walk in a company of two, and if they had to go to 
any lay man’s house they were to go in a company of four, Lay 
women visiting the monastery were not permitted to go to the 
apartments of the priests, and they were to talk with them at the 
corridor, I-tsing greatly appreciates the conduct of a monk named 
Rahulamitra who had never spoken with any woman face to face 
except his mother and sister, and who was, therefore, the model 
of all the monks in that respect. 


Such an institution, based on strict discipline and moral 
conduct in the 8th century A.D. when Tantric culture was strongly 
prevailing in the whole of eastern India, cannot but extort our 
highest regard and admiration. But, after I-tsing we know nothing 
about this monastery and very likely its moral life succumbed to 
the overwhelming forces of Tantraydna. The early Bhaja rulers 
of Khijjinga Kotta appear to have extended their sway over 
Tamralipti (Tamluk) and under their patronage Tantricism as well 
as Saivism began to flourish there from about the 10th century 
A.D. 48 


45. About the Bhahija occupation of Tamralipti (Tamluk) attention 
may be drawn to the following extract from Hunter's * Orissa.” T, pp. 
308-09. 

“ ‘Tamluk now an inland river village of Bengal, formed the maritime 
capital of Orissa. One local legend relates how its kings conquered the 
latter province in pre-historic times, and gave their name to a great District 
within it; while a later tradition ascribes the foundation of Tamluk to the 
monarchs of Morbhanj, the largest and most powerful of the Orissa Tributary 
States. Certain it is that a most intimate connection subsisted betwveen the 
two. The tirst King of ‘Tamluk bore the title of ‘“ ‘Ihe Peacock Banner,’ 
and begot a long line of thirty two princes of the warrior caste. This dynasty 
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Mufijashi. 


It is known from the Tibetan sources that Munjashi was a 
famous sanctuary in Orissa, rather than a monastic establish- 
ment, but it was, nonetheless, a centre of Buddhist learning 
frequented by celebrated teachers and Acharyas during the 
Medieval period. “¢ This sanctuary is said to have been founded 
by one of the early Kings of Orissa, called Munjashi, who was a 
convert to Buddhism, and hence it was so named after him. We 
know of an Orissan King named Munja, who was converted by 
Nagarjuna, and very probably it was he who erected this famous 
shrine. 


When King Mabhipala was ruling over Magadba (Cir. 988- 
1036 A.D.) this sanctuary was a flourishing stronghold of 
Buddbism in Orissa and it was then visited by the great Tantric 
scholar Anandagarbha, the preceptor of Mahipala. Virachatrya, the 
then ruler of Orissa paid great honour to Anandagarbbha and this 
Acharya is said to have presented him a Buddhist work called in 
Tibetan “ Pal-Chog-deng-po”, (The first noble Supreme one ). +° 


Very little, however, is known about this sanctuary, and it is 
not possible to trace out the location of it with our present state 
of knowledge. 


Jagaddala Vihara 


The location of the monastery of Jagaddala is not beyond 
dispute, and while Mr. H. P. Sastri places it in East Bengal, *® 
Mr. N. N, Dasgupta states that it was situated at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Karatoya °°, Both Taranath and Sumpa 
Mkhban-Po have, however, clearly pointed out that this monastery 
was situated in Orissa, and that it was the place of refuge for a 
large number of Buddhists and Tantric Siddhas while their 
monastic strongholds in Bihar and Bengal were sacked and 


bore the heraldic device of the peacock exactly as the Morbhanj family does 
at the present day, and it was succeeded by another line of four Peacock 
Kings who invaded Tamluk from the Moybha&j State, thus giving rise to the 
later legend. The great District of Midngpore now stretches between 
Tamluk and the Morbhagnj State; but the heraldic bird of the latter, the 
Peacock, still surmounts the Temple at Tamluk, and the Morbhasj Rajas 
long retained property in the intermediate tract, ” 

46. See J.A.S.B. Vol. 111 (New Series), 1907, p. 223. 

47. See Supra Ch. VIL, 

48, Pag Sam Jon Zang, p. 115. 

49. H. P, Sastri, Sahitya Parigad Patrika, 1321 B,S., p. 265. 

50: N,N. Dasgupta, Ind, Cult, 1, p. 232. 
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destroyed by the Mubammedans “', We know from these sources 
that, when the monastery of Otantapuri was ravaged by Bakbtyar 
Khilji in 1202 A.D., its abbot Sakya Sribhadra who is described 
as “Kasmira-Paindapatika,” took to flight and found shelter in the 
Jagaddala Vihara of Orissa 53, Rahul Samkrtyayan is, however, 
of opinion that Sakya Sribhadra was ths last hierarch of the 
University of Vikramasila, and when this institution was destroyed 
by the Muhammedans he fled away to Jagattala in East Bengal 
wherefrom he went to Nepal! and Tibet accompanied by Vibhiti 
Chandra and Daunasila °°, We do not know froin what source 
Rahulj} got this information; most probably as Mr. N. N. 
Dasgupta thinks, he based his statement upon an old theory of 
the late H. P. Sastri, regarding the identification of Jaegaddala ; ° * 
but whatever be the monastery from which Sakya Sribbhadra escap- 
ed, there can be no doubt that Jagaddala was in Orissa, which was 
outside the reach of the Muhammedans. As to the exact location 
of this monastery it is extremely difficult to come to a definite 
conclusion, and the places named Jagaddala found at present in 
Pur! and Sambalpur districts, as well as, in Bastar cannot be 
identical with the site of this famous establishment, as they are 
all situated far off in the interior. It should be remembered in this 
connection that the monastery was patronised by Riamapaila, the 
last great Pala monarch of Bengal, who installed there the images 
of Avalokitesvara and Mabat Tara and as such, the monastery 
was probably located somewhere in the spbere of influence 
of this monarch ®”, In the Bengali Chandi of Mukunda 
Rama Kavi Kankana (1577-78 A.D.) °° it is suggested that 
Jagaddala was situated towards the south of Triveni and Sapta- 
grama, somewhere within the limits of medieval Orissa, and this 
appears to be the most satisfactory location of the famous Vibara. 
The monastery of Jagaddala was a great centre of Buddhist 
learning during the late Medieval period: Moksakara Gupta, the 
famous logician, Vibhati Chandra, the renowned translator of 
Sastras ; Dinasila, the great scholar ; and Subbhakara Gupta, the 
Tantric commentator, flourished bere during tbat period and made 
valuable contributions to the cause of Buddhism which was then 
undergoing decadence 2°, It was also in this monastery that 

51. Pig Sam Jon Zang, p. XCVI, 

52. Ibid. 

53. J.B.O.R.S., March, 1937, p. 11. 


54. N. N. Dasgupta, ‘Vibhati Chandra of the Jagaddala Mahavihara 
Ind, Cul, V, p. 225. 


55. Ibid, p. 316. 
56. For the activities of these scholars see Supra Ch. X, 
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Dharmakara translated the Samvara Vyakhya of Krsna, and that 
scholars (Lotsavas) from Tibet flocked in large number with the 
view to rendering the Sanskrit texts into Tibetan. Its importance 
as one of the resorts of the Buddhist scholars when they were 
brutally persecuted by the Muhammedans, can in no way be over- 
looked and thus, Jagaddala is sometimes regarded as the last 


stronghold of Buddhism in India. 


APPENDIX TO RATNAGIRI 


1. Tai‘Ts'ong was the 2nd Emperor of Tang Dynasty (627-649 A.D.) 
fe-Ts’ong was the toth Emperor of the same dynasty (780-804 A.D.), 
vhose reign was divided into three periods : 


Ist: Chien-Chung 780-783 A.D. 
2nd: Hsien-Yuan 784 A.D. 
3rd: Chen- Yuan »« 785-804 A.D. 


The presentation of the manuscripts took place in the 11th year of the 3rd 
period i.e, 795 A.D. 


2. “ Wu-Cha '’ was the transliteration of “* Uga.” The description of 
this state with a boundary of more than seven thousand “li” is given in 
Siyuki X (Chinese Tripitaka, Shanghai Edition, Ch’i VIII, p. S1-b). 
The Chen-Yuan New Catalogue of Buddhist literature (op, cit. ; ge VII, 
Pp. 8 a) gives also a reference to it. 


3. About the name of the king of Wu-Cha, who became a Monk 
and went to China, reference is found in “ Biographies of High Monks 
written in Sung Dynasty ’' by Tsan-ngin (op. cit. Ch'i IV. p. 73-a). The 
Chinese transliteration of the name was Su-ba-ka-ra-sim-ha, Subha- 
karasimha in Sanskrit,—meaning “‘ pure lion”. But he was also called 
Su-ba-ka-ra (Sans. Bubhakara); and his Chinese name was ““ Shoen-wu- 
wei ’’ or “ Excellent without Fear”. The Sanskrit name must have been then 
“ gubhakarabhayasimha ”’ or “ SubhaGikarabhayasimha ", He lived a long 
life of ninety-nine years and died in China in 735 A.D., cighty years after 
his initiation into the monk order. 


«4. The MSS. copy of the section of Avatamsaka dealing with the vows 
of Samantabhadra consists of 40 chapters which was translated into Chinese 
by the Indian monk Prajna together with ten other Chinese monks. At the 
end of the work, there isa note stating that the original manuscript was 
copied by the king of Uda himself. His name translated into Skt. was 
8risvarakrtvimalasimha or Sriévarakrtvisuddisimha. (See Malhavaipulya- 
buddhavatamsaka-sutra, the chapter of the practice and prayer of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. Nanjio cat. No. 89. Chinese Tripitaka, 
Shanghai Ed., Tien V1, p. 77-b.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa 
(B) SAGES AND PHILOSOPHERS 


HE large number of Buddhistic sites in Orissa, discussed in 
the foregoing Chapter, indicate the prevalence of a great 
Mahayanic culture in this land for many centuries after 

the formation of this school of Buddhism. Some of the great 
monasteries that developed here in course of the Christian 
era were distinguished in special branches of culture, and 
together they immensely contributed to the growth of the 
popularity of Buddhism in this territory. Bhora Saila, for 
instance, was the renowned seat of Buddhist logic, and Tosal! 
and later on Ratnagiri became the centres of Buddhist Yoga, 
while popular Buddhism thrived earlier at Dantapura, and 
after the decline of that city, at Puspagiri as late as the 7th 
century A.D. Tamralipti, Che li ta lo and Palura, the famous 
ports on the eastern coast had their own individual contributions 
to the Buddhist world, and they also served as active agencies for 
exchange of civilisation and culture between Orissa and other 
countries abroad. Thus, the role of Orissa in furthering the 
cause of Buddhist culture is of great importance in the history of 
Buddhism. We have discussed already that she was very likely 
tAé place where Mahgjyauism, in the true sense of the term, had 
its first formation, and it may also be said that this system of 
religion with its doctrines and philosophy attained a considerable 
development in this land. Large number of famous philosophers 
and erudite sophists are known to have propagated here the 
tenets and thoughts of Mahayana, while many of them developed 
in the inspiring monasteries of this territory, the abstract philo- 
sophy and metaphysical dialectics, with which Mahayanism is so 
reputed. We are presenting below a brief account of the Buddhist 
philosophers, who are not only connected with the religious and 
cultural growth of Orissa, but also are regarded as the great 
luminaries of the Buddhist World. 


Nagarjuna. 

The Madhyamika School of thought with its remarkably 
bold notion of the universal Sinyati—a sort of critique of pure 
reason—developed in Kosala and Kalinga about the 2nd century 
A.D. and created a new vision of things in the domain of Buddhism. 
Nagarjuna the well known expounder of this philosophy is known 
to be an inhabitant of South Kosala and his origin has been attri- 
buted by the author of the Lamkavatara to an unspecified place 
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named Vedal! in the Daksina-patha, which is supposed to baa 
variant form of Vidarbha, ! 


The Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chuang informs us that contem- 
poraneous with the king Sha-to-po-ha, Nagarjuna Pusa was living 
inan old monastery having an ASoka tope, towards the south of the 
capital city of Kosala. ? The king Sha-to-po-ha (Sadvaha) who 
greatly prized and esteemed Nagarjuna is supposed to be a ruler 
of the Imperial Satavahana line and this supposition finds corro- 
boration in the Harsa-Charita of Bana, where a mendicant named 
Nagarjuna has been introduced as the friend of king Satavihbana, 
the lord of the three oceans.” From lI-tsing we also come to 
know that Nagarjuna composed an epistle named " Suhrllekha ” 
and dedicated it to Shi-Yen-te-ka (Satakarnt ?) who was apparently 
his patron friend.* Thus Nagarjuna was enjoying the patronage 
of a Saitavabhana king ruling over south Kosala and Prof. Ray 
Chaudbiri ® is inclined to suggest that this king was probably no 
other than Gautamiputra Satakarn?, whose title “ Tisamudatayo 
pita Vabhana” in the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisth? Putra 
Pulumavi, seems to be the same as the epithet “ Trisamudradhi- 
pati” which the Harsa Charita applies to the Satavahbana friend 
of Nagarjuna. Epigraphical evidence also proves the inclusion 
of Vidarbha (S. Kosala) in the empire of GautamTputra which 
extended from the Sahya (W. Ghats) to the Mahendra (E. Ghats) 
and hence, his proposed identification with king Sbhba-to-po-ha 
may not be wide of the mark. Gautamiputra Satakarn! who is 
known to have re-established the lost glory of the Satavahana 
Kula after destroying the Khabaratas in the Deccan was flourish- 
ing in the Ist quarter of the 2nd century A.D.,” and if be or his 


1. Lankavatara, Sagathakam, p. 286. 
ଝାସ ପ୪ ବିଫ୍ସୀ {ସୁ ୩ମାସ୍କ ମସ୍ାଅ: 
ମ୩ହଅ: ଏ ସାଖାମୁ ମଙପ୍‌ ଅସ: 


The Tibetan version of itjis as follows ;— 
Iho-phyogs Vedahi Yul du ni / 
dge-slon dpal-idan ches grags-pa {/ etc. 
See Walleser: Life of Nagarjuna (Hirth Anniversary Volume) 
Pp. 19. 
2. Watters, Yuan Chwang, 11, p. 200. 
3. Harsa Charita Book VII. 
4. Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. 159. 
5 Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Indja, 4th. ed. 


6. Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff (No. 2), Liders, List No, 1123. 


7- His reign has been assigned from 106 to 130 A.D., vide his Nasik 


cave inscr. Ep. Ind. VI111, p, 793; and also N,N. Ghosh, Early Hist. of 
India, p. 176. 
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immediate successor be taken as the patron frierd of Nagarjuna 
the latter should be the contemporary of Haviska and Kaniska II 
and not of Kaniska I. 


The Sanskrt work Manjusrt Muilakalpa contains a few 
particulars about Nagarjuna, which have become the source of 
great confusion for the succeeding scholars. With the view to 
introducing this great sage it states : “Four hundred years after the 
Parinirvana there will flourish a bhiksu known by the name Naga 
engaged in doing good to the faith. By attaining the mudita stage 
he will live for a period of six hundred years and will attain 
perfection in MaydarT Vidya. ,He will also hecome master of the 
knowledge of the various Sistras and dhijtus and of the non- 
reality of all things; then he will be reborn after death in the 
SukhavatT and will in due course attain Buddha-hood °,” The 
statement has, however, many incongruities which seem to he the 
result of an effort to coalesce together legends and traditions 
clustering round the name NzgAirjuna—a name to coniure with. 
Lama Taranath faithfully supports the attempt of the Mulakalna 
in making Nagarjuna a Methuselah because with the helief of his 
age in the capacity to prolong life through Tantrico-chemical 
method, he does not find any absurdity in a life span extending 
over a period of six hundred years °. The flagrant inconsistency 
in the Milakalpa can easily be traced in the very statement tbat 
N=zgAirjuma will be the master of the knowledge of non-reality of 
things, meaning therehy the philosophy of the Madhvamika Stnya- 
vada, and that he will at the same time attain perfection in the 
Maydrividya, a Tantric Ssdhani3 connected with the goddess 
Mahzamaydrt. This clearly shows that the author of the ManjusrT 
Mala Kalpa has confused the Madhyamika N”gariuna who was 
flourishing in the 2nd century A.D. in south Kosala, with the 
Tantric Nagzrjuna who was also a great alchemist. living as late 

as the 7th century A.D. with bis seat of activities in the Sriparvata 


8' ସ୍ପନ୍ଧ୍ ଖଷ ଳି ୭ {ମା ନି ଷଫଷଆ୩ନି | 
ante! an Uf frg: nreas anf ata: f 
nai ପସ ୩ୌଝିଙ୍ ଞ ୩a ଫz । 
ଷାଅଦଚ ମୀମନୀ {୭ 1ଷଞ ଷଙ ମ୍ମ: ॥ 
ସୀମୀାସୀଷ ସ୍ସ ମାସ୍କ ମସ | 


qralqai lavda C18! a ERT: I 


Manjusri Mulakalpa Ed, by K. P, Jayaswal Sanskr. text Verses 
410-413, 
9. Tarinath,"p. 73. 
13 
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jn Andhra Desa °. The period from the birth of the first Nagar- 
juna sometime in the lst or the Znd century A.D. to the death of 
the Second Nigarjuna somewhere in the 7th or 8th century A.D. 
may roughly be taken as six hundred years and thus confusion 
of the traditions of the two Nagarjunas in the accounts of the 
Mulakalpa may well be ascertained. It has also been further 
suggested that of the two traditions so carelessly mixed up in the 
Mulakalpa one originates in the Lanka Vatara where we read the 
prophecy “ Nagarjuna will propagate the Madhyamika doctrine of 
Buddhism !! ”, and the other springs up from the Maha Siddhi 
Vrttanta, where a Nagarjuna living sometimes at Ghantasaila 
and sometimes in the Sriparvata and practising the Siddhi for. 
visualising the goddess Tara, is met with ’?. The confusion 
committed by the Manjusr? Mulakalpa has very naturally crept 
into the writings of Taranath, Pag Sam Jon Zang and others, 
confounding the modern scholars to such an extent that while 
Walleser 33 considers: Nagarjuna to be a mythical name, Prof. 
Winterpitz thinks of four different persons of the same name—a 
Philosopher, a Tantricist, a medical writer and an alchemist ‘*, 
In fact, the name Nagarjuna is associated with almost all the 
branches of intellect known to the ancient and the mediaeval world. 
His transcendental wisdom and remarkable philosophy, his 
mysterious discovery of the elixir of life, as wel! as, his profound 
knowledge in Pharmaceutics, botany, metallurgy, chemistry and 
alchemy have lent an almost legendary halo to this illustrious 
name. This, however, as pointed out above r:presents two 
personalities—one reputed as a Bodhisattva and the other as a 
Siddhacharya, the former being regarded as the propounder of 
the Madhyamika philosophy and revered as the second Buddha, 
while the latter is invoked as a baffling star in Tantra Yana his 
activities being magical, chemical and alchemical. 


Another palpable confusion in the Nagarjuna Tradition is 
met with in the attempt of some of the scholars to ascribe the 
Sripravata (Nagarjuni Konda) in the Krstna Valley, as the place 
of activities of both these saints.’” This mistake arises mostly 


10. Dr. N. Dutta has given a brilliant discussion on it in his ‘* Notes 
on the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions ’, Vide L.H.Q. V1, Pp. 633. 


ଅ ହଙ୍କାସନୀଙ୍ି ଷସ୍ୀ୍ ମୀନ ମମଷବ | 
Lanka, p. 286. 
12, See also Pag. Sim Jon Zang, p. 86. 


13. M, Walleser, The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese 
sources, p. 1. 


14. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, p. 344 fn. 


5. B. V. Krishna Rao, Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p, 82 ff: 
K, R, Subramanian, Buddhist Remains in Andhra, P. P. 57-59. ' 
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because of the misinterpretation and wrong identification of the 
mountain called Po lo mo lo ki li in the records of the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang. The pilgrim states: “To the South 
West of tbis country (South Kosala) above 300 li from the capital 
was a mountain called Po lo mo lo ki li, which rose lofty and 
compact like a single rock. Here king Yin-Cheng had. quarried 
for Nagarjuna a monastery in the mountain, and bad cut in the 
rock a path communicating with the monastery for above ten li. 
The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls ; these halls are in five 
tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing gold 
life size images of the Buddha, of perfect artistic beauty. It was 
well supplied with running water, and the chambers were lighted 
by windows cut in the rocks.” ’° Professor S. Beal restores the 
word Po lo mo lo ki li as Bhramar! giri or the Black bee mountain 
and further interprets it as the mountain of Parvati. \” Heis also 
inclined to believe that the Po lo Yu of Fa-Hien is the Chinese 
form of the name Parvati? and as such, it is the same as Yuan 
Chwang’s Po lo mo lo ki li or Bhramarigiri. 19 Mr. Burgess !°® 
identifies this Bbramarigiri with the Sriparvata (Nagarjuni Konda) 
in the Krstna Valley and his identification is accepted by many 
scholars on the ground that the Sriparvata was the seat of 
activities of Nagarjuna and that the goddess Durga or Bhramarl is 
still the presiding deity of the mountain. We, bowever, know 
from the tradition preserved in the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang®° that the 
Tantric Nagarjuna who practised the Siddbis and visualised the 
goddess Tara was living in Sriparvata, and very probably this 
centre of Tara worship has been converted in later times into a 
seat of Durga or Parvati—a fate which is almost common to all 
such Tantric centres in India. So the Madbyamika Nagarjuna 
who, according to Yuan Chwang, had his magnificent abode in the 
Po lo mo lo ki li about 50 miles South-West of the capital of 
Kosala can by no means be associated with the Tantric seat of 
riparvata which is far away from that territory. 


A large number of incriptions ranging from the Znd to 4th 
centuries A.D. have been brought to light in the Andhra territory 
and in none of these tbe Sriparvata has been associated with tbe 


16. Watters, II, p. 201. 


17. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western, World il, p. 214, See 
also foot note ; 


18. J.R.A.S., (N.S.) Vol. XV, p. 344- 
19. Burgess, ‘Arch. Surv, S. Ind,,” p. 7. 
20, Pag. sam-Jon-Zang Op. Cit. 
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name of Nagarjuna. ?? The Ganda-Vyuha describes Dhaunoyakara 
as an important city of Daksina-Patha, which was also a seat of 
ManjusrT, but it speaks nothing of Nagarjuna nor of the Nagarjuni 
Konda, the place of his activities. +9 Evidently, the Tantric 
Nagarjuna connected with the Sriparvata came much later and 
the Madbyamika Nigarjuna whose activities were confined to the 
South Kosala can in no way be associated with the Andhra 
country. 


We, however, seriously doubt the restoration of Po lo mo 
lo ki li into Bbramarigiri and its proposed association with the 
goddess Parvati, as they reflect the distortion of the meaning and 
sense actually conveyed by the term. This erroneous restoration 
and laboured interpretation fits in well with the fact that the 
consort of the god Mallikarjuna Siva of Srisailam in Kurnool 
district is called Bhramarambika and very likely the presence of 
this deity is responsible for the mistaken identificatiou of Po lo 
mo lo ki li with the Sriparvata. Julien is inclined to render the 
word Po lo mo lo ki li into Paramala giri, and although Mr. Beal 
expresses doubt as to the correctness of this rendering 2° it seems 
to be the more probable restoration than Bhramarigiri. Many 
able scholars like Cunningham, Oldham, Hiralal, R, D. Banerji 
and otbers have attempted the identification of this historical site 
and a good number of names, viz. Kiamfek, Bhandak, Chanda, 
Wairgarh, etc. have been suggested by them, ® * although these 
place names have no relation and affinity with the word ‘ Paramala 
giri. Some scholars of Orissa are of opinion that the hill known 
as the Gandhagiri alias Parimalagiri, situated on the western border 
of Modern Orissa, once a portion of the ancient south Kosala, 


21. A Sanskrit inscription found at Jaggayyapeti which records the 
setting up of a Buddha Pratima by one Chandra Prabhacharya, the disciple 
of Jayaprabhacharya, refers to Bhadanta Napgarjunacharya, A.S.S.l.L., 
p. 2. 


But the characters of this inscription clearly belong to the 7th century 
A D. and so this Nagarjuna is undoubtedly the Tantric or the Siddha 
Napyarjuna and not the Madhyamika doctor, 


22, A.S.B. Ms. leaf. 21 b. Ganda Vyidha is a work of the 3rd 
century A.D. 


23, J.R.A.S. XV. p. 344. 


24. For a discussion of these opinions, see 1,A. Vol. LXXII, pp. 
163 ff. 
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may be the same as the Po lo mo lo ki li of the Chinese records.” ® 
This bill resembles to a great extent with the description left by 
Yuan Chwang, and it also presents the traces of a huge monastic 
establishment of the past, but the problem remains unsolved 
till the territorial extent, as well as the site of the capital city of 
South Kosala at the time of Yuan Chwang's visit in 639 A.D. is 
satisfactorily ascertained. 


Bodhisattva Nagarjuna is known to have visited various 
parts of India with a view to consolidatiog the Mahayana Buddhism 
by virtue of his extraordinary genius for dialectic. From the 
Tibetan sources, we come to know that he visited Otisa (Orissa’, 
where king Munja embraced Buddhism with one thousand of his 
subjects. ° He is also said to have visited the country of Malava 
in the west where he converted the king Bliojadeva with many 
hundreds of his subjects *” and sometimes in the later part of his 
career he visited southern India where two Brahmanas of great 
fame and power named Madhu and Supra Madhu held a series of 
discussions with him on the four Vedas and the eighteen sciences 
and afterwards fiuding themselves infinitely inferior to him they 
embraced the religion of the Buddha. ®° Nagarjuna is further 
credited to have erected large number of Viharas in Pratipesa, 
Otisa (Orissa), Bangala (East Bengal’, and the country of 
Insuvardhbana (West Bengal), and thus as a zealous expounder 


25. See the Presidential Addicess of Prof. G. S. Das in the 34th. 
anniversary (1938) of the Uitkala Sahitya Samaja ; See also K. N. Maha- 
patra, Nava Bliniata (Oriya Monthly} 1343, Pp- 505-568; 881-86. For the 
description of the Gandhapgini (Parimala gin) vide Bengal Dist. Gazetteer, 
Sambalpur, '' Nrusimha Natha;’' also “ Nrusimha Mahatmya’' an old 
Oriya Purana edited by Pt. Lakshmnpa Misra and published by Lal Rajendra 
Simlha, the late Zamindar of Bura Sambar, 


26. For Tibetan suurces vide S. C. Das on ‘Life and legend of 
Nasarjuna” in J.A.S.B. Vol. LI, pp. 115-20. It may also be that king 
Mujna was a contemporary of the 1 antric Nagarjuna and not of the Madhya- 
mika Nagarjuna. 

27. S.C. Das Ibid, 

‘I'hese conversions are attributed to the saintly influence of Nagarjuna 
who wrote many volumes on the Madliyamika Philosophy viz. Mula jnana, 
the sixth Assemblage of Vidya, Dharma Dla‘u Stotra, Sutra Ssngraha etc, 
Very probably this king Bhojadeva was the same as king Satukarni, the 
patron friend of Nagarjuna. 


28. S. C. Das Ibid. 

‘That Madhu and SupraMadliu were converled by the Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna is known from the fact.that these two brothers studied Prajna- 
péramita& after conversion and Madhu, particularly, made several copies of 
the Mahayanic work. 
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and protector of Mahayanism, he “filled Jamvudvipa with 
trophies of his pious deeds.’ ?° To encounter the classical 
Brah.ranism with its Epics, Puranas, Dharmasastras and Upani- 
sadas, as well as, to confront the orthodox Hinayanism he felt the 
need of writing down authoritative commentaries on theabstract and 
succinct works of Buddhism in the light of his own Philosophy and 
thus more than ever Buddhism was erriched with a scholastic 
aspect at the hand of this great genius. A large number of dialec- 
tical and expository works of logic and metaphysics, e.g., Prajna- 
piaramita Sastra, Prajnamila- Sastra Tika, Prajnapradipa-Sastra 
Karika, Mulamadhyamika’- Sastra, Madhyantanugama Sastra, 
Dasabhumi Vibbhasa Sastra, Dvadasanikaya Saistra, Upiya 
Kausalya Hrdaya Sastra, Vigraha Vyavarttint Karika etc. 2° 
reflect the prodigious scholarship and astounding will force 
of the Bodhisattva, whose whole life was dedicated to the cause of 
Mahayanism. The Mahayanic movement had already spread out 
philosophic inspiration through the lyrical songs of the famous 
Asvaghosa whose Buddha Charita and Saundarinanda are still 
to-day a perfect pattern of classical poetry. ®! If Asvaghosa 
by his poetic erudition enchanted the people and lent Mabhayanism 
an attractive charm, Nagarjuna by his profound philosophy and 
insuperable logic unnerved the heretics and gave bis faith a solid 
construction. “ His assiduity in asceticism, erudition in science, 
faith in Dbarma, profoundity in Yoga, acuteness in disputation, 
liberality in giving alms, constructing shrines and chaityas and 
furnishing of food to the congregations, were all incomparable.” 
Thus more than anybody else Nagarjuna may be regarded as the 
St. Paul of Mahayana if not its historic founder. 


Aryadeva. 


The mission left by Nagarjuna was carried out to its 
successful achievement by his worthy disciple Aryadeva who 
was born in a Brahmana family of Simbapura in Kalinga. 


29. S.C. Das Ibid. 


30. Only twenty-four out of his many works have come down to us, 
Ind. Ant. XVI, p. 169. According to Walleser II, p. 204, only twenty of 
his works are lnown at present. Vide Naijio’s Catalogue, Nos, 1169, 1180, 


1186, 1246, 1251 etc. See also S. C. Vidyabhusan, Hist. of Ind. Logic 
(Cal. University). 


31. According to Yuan Chwang, Asvaghosa, Nଃpgarjuna, Aryadeva 
( Deva) and Kuméralabdha were contemporaries, whom the pilgrim calls 
“the four Suns which illuminated the world,” 
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The Manjusr1 Mulatantra 2? definitely states that Aryadeva was 
an inbabitant of Saihnikapura (Simhapura) which is misunder- 
stood as Simhala dvipa (the island of Ceylon) by Tibetan writers 
like Taranath and the author of the P3g Sam Jon Zang, who thus 
became the source of confusion for many modern scholars. Dr. N. 
Dutt in his short review of the Chatuh Sataka of Aryadeva 
(Ed. by Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya) suggests that Aryadeva’s 
home should be sought for somewhere in the mainland of India 
and not in the island of Ceylon. 3? The illuminating suggestion of 
Dr. Dutt was probably owing to his close examination of the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who is very clear 
as ‘to the place of origin of Aryadeva. The following anecdote nar- 
rated by the pilgrim in connection with the popular belief in the 
spiritual value of the water of the Ganges. carries with it sufficient 
hints for the home land of this Madhyamika doctor— Deva P’usa 
of the Chih-Shih-tzu-Kuo (Simhala Country ?) profoundly versed in 
Buddhist lore and compassionate to the simple, had come bither 
(Gangadvara) to lead the people aright. At the time of his arrival, 
the populace, male and female, old and young were assembled on the 
banks of the river and were raising waves and fretting the current. 
The P’usa solemnly setting an example bent his head down to 
check and turn the stream. As his mode of procedure was differ- 
ent from that of the rest, one of the Tirthikas said to him— “ Sir, 
why are you so strange?” Deva answered—My parents and other 
relatives are in the Simhal Country (Chib-shih-tzu-Kuo), and as I 
fear they may be suffering from hunger avd thirst, I hope this 


32. The verse is as follows :- 


ପସ: Casa; ଅଫ! ହୀଙ୍କପ୍ ଖୀ | 
ସମାଧି ୩ ଷ୍ମୀଙ ନନ ସ୍ପ ସହନଳ ॥ 
Magjugsri-mula-tantra, p. 651. ‘The corresponding Tibetan passage is: 
gshan. yan. ran byun. dam. pa. ni 
sin. gha. la. yi. gron, na, gnas 
hphags, pa. min. la. hphags. phai. min 
sin, gha. la. yi, glin. na, gnas. 
(Kg. rGyud, XT, 472 b.1.1.} 


Buston has quoted this passage in his work and it is rendered bi: 
Dr, Obermiller as follows :— 


* Moreover a holy monk 
Will appear in the village of Simhala 
And though not a Saint, he will bear the name of a Saint 
And have his abode in the island of Simahala,” 
(Obermilter’s I ransl. I, p. 114). 
33. 1.H.Q. IX, p. 610. Also vide 1.H.Q. X, pp. 137-42 ann pp. 368 
373: 
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water will reach thus far, and save them. To this the Tirthika 
replied— Sir, you are in error and your mistake comes from not 
having reflected—your home is far away with mountains and 
rivers intervening—to fret and agitate this water...” °* 


On this statement of the Chinese pilgrim Thomas Watters 
remarks: “The Chih-Shih-tzu-Kuo or Simhala Country has been 
taken to be Ceylon, the country generally so designated, but it 
may be here the name of a country in India. Yuan Chwang, as 
will be seen hereafter, probably knew that Deva was a native of 
South India and not of Ceylon.” 2* 


In fact, in other places of his accounts Yuan Chwang states 
that Deva, the disciple of N2girjuna P’usa was a reputed scholar 
in South India, ®% and as such, his country may not be identified 
with the island of Ceylon and it may conveniently be Jocated in 
the Deccan peninsula. The word ¢ Chih-shih-tzu-kuo 3? may 
with great certainty be rendered as “ Simhadhara Putra pura” 
which appears to be the same as the “ Saihnikapura” of the 
Manjusri-midla tantra, and this place we are inclined to identify 
with Simhapura the metropolitan city of Kalinga mentioned in 
many ancient and medizval copper plate inscriptions. 2° 


Thus, Aryadeva, the great luminary of the Madhyamika 
thought was an inhabitant of Simhapura in Kalinga and was 
probably flourishing in the 2nd century of the Christian era. 
After acquiring great distinction in various schools of philosophy 
he intended to have metaphysical discussions with his older 
contemporary NFZgarjuna, and proceeded from Kalinga by hill 
and wood for above 1800 1i ® to Kosala where the Bodhisattva 
was living in an old monastery close to an Asokan tope. 
N83gzrjuna, with a view to making a subtle test of his philosophic in- 
sight asked his disciples to present bim at the monastic gate with a 
bowl filled with water, and while it was done the ycung Aryadeva 
with eloguent silence dropped a needle into it.*° It was all a 


Ee re ee eee 
34- Watters I, pp. 320-21. 


35. Watters I, Ibid. 
36. Vide Watters IT p. 100, 


37+ ‘Tzu’ in Chinese means ‘Putra’; for the Chinese letters see 
Watters 11, p., 320. 


38. For epigraphical references vide 1.H.Q. X pp. 368-372. 


39. Yuan Chwang in the 7th century A.D. probably travetled through 
the same route as Aryadeva did in the 2nd century A.D., while journeying 
from Kalinga to Kosala. 


40. Watters, 11, p. 200, 
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symbolic play of profound significance; ‘ the bow! of water typified 
the universal knowledge of the Bodhisattva himself and the dropping 
of the needle into it by Aryadeva typified the latter’s thorough 
comprehension of all that knowledge. In otherwords, Aryadeva, be- 
fore his coming to meet Nagarjuna was already proficient in the 
mystic thought of the Madhyamika School and so his unusual wis- 
dom took the Bodhisattva with amazement. The meeting between 
these two great doctors—Aryadeva, a young aspirant, ‘“ very 
modest and timid,’ and Nagarjuna, the grand old mendicant, with 
a “ majestic face” beaming with knowledge and experience—was 
in fact, a great moment in the history of Buddhism. With an 
out-burst of feelings the Bodhisattva exclaimed: “ You, as a 
scholar, are above your contemporaries, and your excellent 
discourse shed glory on your predecessors, I am old and feeble, 
and meeting one of such superior abilities as you I have a pitcher 
into which to draw water, and a successor to whom the continu- 
ous lamp may be handed over. You can be relied on for propa- 
gating the religion...... ”41 Aryadeva, thus became the most 
favourite disciple of Nagarjuna and armed with the irrefutable 
philosophy of the Madhyamika thesis, he became a radical prota- 
gonist of Mahayana Buddhism. He was matchlessly eloquent in 
arguing with the followers of Hinayanism, as well as, of Brahma- 
nism, and particularly for the latter he appears to be a virulent 
critic. He travelled widely in northern India where be worsted 
the Brahmanical scholars in Pataliputra, Prayaga and Ganga- 
dwara, *? and consolidated the growing strength of Mahayanism 
in the teeth of the Brabhmanical orthodoxy. His most famous 
work “ Chatuhasataka” *° is an important contribution to the 
Madhyamika thoughts, which with the illuminating commentary 
of Chandrakirti, forms down to the present day the ground work 
of the faith of the Sonron sect of Japan. ** His didactic poem 


41. Watters Ibid. 
42. Watters I, pp. 320-21 ; 361-62; II p. roo. 


43. The text is preserved in Chinese ; fragments of the Sanskzt 
original was discovered and edited by H.P. Sastri in Memoirs of A.S.B. Vol. 
IIT, No. 8, pp. 449-514; Vidhugekhara Bhattacharya has reconstructed 
it with copious extracts from the commentary of Chandrakirtti—Vigvabharati 
studies No, 2; see also Proc. IV O.C. Vol, If, pp. 831-871; P.L. Vaidya 
has reconstructed the Chapters VIII—XVI, on the basis of the Tibetan 
version—Etudes Sur Aryadeva et son Chatuhgataka, Paris 1923, p. 69. 


44. Nagjio, Twelve Japanese Buddhist sects, p, 44 ff. The Sonron 
sect is based on Madhyamika Sastra of Nagarjuna, and Chatuhsataka and 
Dvadasa—Nikaya—Sastra of Aryadeva. See Winternitz, Hist. of Ind, Lit 
IL, p. 351. 

14 
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the “ Chitta Visudhi Prakarana *® is an eternal challenge to the 
Brahmanical ritualism and although some other treatises attributed 
to Aryadeva have been found out this great scholar is well known 
to the Buddhist world chiefly by these two works. 


Madhbyamika Philosophy. 
The system of thought established by the new dialecticians 


Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva claims to follow the ‘ middle 
way” which is neither ‘ yea” nor ‘nay’ and according to it what 
delivers a man is the comprehension of universal vacuity. The 
Madhvamikas declare their system to have been based on the 
basic teachings of the Buddha—the Madhyama Pratipad—which 
avoids the two extremes ¢.¢. excessive attachment to worldly 
enjoy ments and extreme self mortifications, aud also which avoids 
the two antas or the opposite views, £.€., asti, nasti; nitya, anitya; 
atman, aniatman; Sukba, Duhkhba; Sunya, asunya etc.*°’ In 
Mulamadbyama Kairiks Nagarjuna states “In the discourse to 
Kiatyayana the Blessed one baving thoroughly thought over 
existence and non-existence, has ‘denied both “it exists’ and ‘ it 
does not exist ’, +” 


These two afitas or kotis of the “ Mdlamadhyama:Karika ” 
of Nsgarjuna very soon developed into the form of ‘ Chatuskoti ’ 
which is met with in a work called ‘“ Jnanasira Samucchaya” 
attributed to Aryadeva. The couplet No. 28 of this work which 
is very popularly quoted both by the Buddhists and the non- 
Buddhists say : “ The Madhyamikas know that the truth is free 
from the foliowing four antas : existence, non-existence, combina- 
tion of existence and non-existence, and the negation of existence 
and non-existence *®,” The modern mind may here run the risk of 
viewing this Philosophy as a system of nihilism, but it may be 


45. Fragments of this text were discovered by Mm. H. P, Sastri, 
J.A.S.B. LXV, p. 175 ff. 


46. Mm, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya in Jha Comm. Vol. p. 8s. 
47. Muilamadh. Karika XV, 7. 
48. Yod min med min Yod med min / 

gnis K'i bdag nid kyan min pas/ 

mtha’ bzi las gro! dbu ma pa / 


mkhas pa rnams kyi (s) de kho n'o // 
Cordier, III, p. 297. 


Its Sanskrit translation is as follows ;=— 
ଏସଷମଏcଞସୟ ଆମ HST | 
ସପା ଉମଙ୍ଖୀ ଷଷଂ ଷୀଙ୍କ ମା 4%: 
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noted that the Madhyamikas have always a positive thesis of 
their own while challenging the thesis of others and their dialectical 
weapon ‘sharpened by the doctrine of Pratitya Samutpada is 
effectively used against such charges. Nagarjuna opens his great 
work ‘‘Madhyamika Vrtti” with lengthy discussions on the 
Pratitya Samutpada proving the relativity of all things and events 
cognised by us, and aserting the fact that the comprehension of 
this truth leads to complete emancipation. He goes so far as to 
identify Pratitya Samutpiada with Sunyatd, and at the end of his 
Vigrahavyavarttin? maintains, ‘ If a man believes in the void he 
believes in all Dharmas, mundane or Supramundane ; if he believes 
in the same, then he believes in the doctrine of emergence of all 
dharmas as effects from the combination of causal circumstances ; if 
he believes in that then he believes in the Four Noble Truths ; if he 
believes in them, then he believes in emancipation.” The 
“ Avatamsaka Sutra” finds in the very bosom of the unfathom- 
able vacuity the ‘“ Essential Nature of things ”’ and asserts a sort 
of positivism in the Madhyamika philosophy of Nagarjuna, and a 
huge mass of literature repeatedly point out the fact that the 
intuitive perception of the “ Universal Nature of things” is what 
is known as “ Prajna Paramita ” or Perfection of Sapience, which 
should be invoked and which should communicate itself to the 
mind in an ineffable communion °°, 


The Yogachara Vijnanavida School 


Side by sidé with the Madayamika Sanyavada there developed 
another philosophical and mystical speculation with the great 
blossoming of Mahbayanism, which was the idealist school of 
Yogachara or Vijnanavada. The origin of this school of thought 
is sometimes attributed to the great poet philosopher ASvaghosa 
(C. 1¢0 A.D.), who is said to have taught the Vijnanavada in his 
famous work “ Mahayana Sraddhotpada °,” The first great 
expounder of this idealist doctrine is, however, believed to ‘be 
Maitreyanitha, who flourished in the 3rd century A.D., and wrote 
the Kairika of Abhbisamayzlamkara, as well as the Karika cf 


49. See Midhyamika Vrtui (Bibl, Buddhica), ps ର p-542 
ଅ: ମମୀ gard: ମଙat ୀ ମଷ୍ଷି। 


50. For the discussion of the Avatamsaka Sutra see Rene Grousset, 
In the Foot Steps of the Buddha, pp. 292-93. 


51. This text is studied in the monasteries of Japan as the basis of 
Mahayana doctrine, It was first translated in 534 and then in 710 A.D. 
into Chinese. 

For Asvaghosa the philosopher, See B. C, Law in Ind. Cult. 
Vol, 111 pp, 133-35. 
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Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita and many other philosophical 
treatises.” The Vijnanavada like the Madhyamika Sinyavada 
denies the reality of the external objects, but at the same 
time recognises an existence in thought and consciousnesS. 
The school is called Yogachara as it declares that the absolute 
truth or Bodhi manifested in the Buddhas is attainable only by 
practice of ‘ Yoga’ and ‘ Achara ’ and thus YogachAra represents 
the practical side and Vijnanavada the speculative aspect of 
this branch of philosophy. 
Asanga and Vasuvandhu 

With the Age of the Imperial Guptas that commenced from 
the 4th century A.D. Mah&iyanism made great philosophical 
development and the Vijnanavada, which was so long obscured 
by the wide spread influence of Madhyamika Siunyavada, found 
a radical expounder in Asanga, the Indian Plato, who trans- 
formed it into a powerful spiritualistic dialectic of immense 
possibility. He is said to have been initiated into Yogachara 
in the Tusita Heaven by Maitreya Bodhisattva, from whom also he 
received the materials for his three great treatises, °° and this leads 
us to the assumption that he was the disciple of the historical 
Maitreyanatha the expounder of the Yogachiara scliool of thoughts. 
Asanga in his turn converted his Hinayanist brother Vasuvandhu 
into Mabayanism whose Vimsatika and Trimsika have become 
classics in tbeir faithful demonstration of the absolute idealism.” * 
With Asanga and Vasuvandbu °° Yogachara philosophy made 
rapid influence throughout India and outwitted the advocates of 


52. G. Tucci=On Maitreya, the Yogachara Doctor, see ]J.A.S,B. 
XXVI pp. 125-28. 

53- Watters 1, pp. 356-57. ‘The three great treatises are: Yu-ka- 
shih-ti-lun (Yogachara-bhimi Sastra ?), Chuang-yen-ta-sheng-ching-lun 
(Sutralamkara-tika ?), and Chung-pien-fen-pie-lun (Madhyanta- Vibhaga- 
Sastra). 

54. The Sansk. originals of these texts (Vimsatika with the author's 
commentary and Trimsika, with Sthiramati’s commentary) were discovered 
by S. Levi and were edited by him in 1925 (Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole des 
hautes etudes, sc, hist, et phil 245}. See S, N, Dasgupta I1,H.Q. IV, 1928, 
p. 36 ff. 

The Tibetan Bu-ston mentions the following works of Vasuvandhu :— 
Panchaskandha Prakarana, Vyakhyayukti, Karma Siddhi- 
Prakarana, and commentaries on Maitreya’s Mahayana Sitralamkara, on 
the Pratitya-Samutpada Sitra, and the Madhyanta- Vibhaga. (See Winter- 
nitz, Hist. of Ind.- Lit. IT, p. 360, also F. notes). 
. 55. According to Prof. Ui the dates of these scholars are as follows :=— 
Maitreyanatha, Asaniga’s teacher 270-350 A.D. ; Asanga 310-390 A.D. ; 


Vasuvandhu 320-400 A,D.; vide Indian studies in honour of Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, 1929, p. 102, 
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different schools, both Buddhist and Brihmanical. These two 
illustrious brothers gave Buddhism for the first time a powerful 
metaphysic, which strongly asserted the impermanence of things 
and the instantaneous nature of the world phenomena. According 
to iit the Samskaras or the coustituent elements of the Ripa 
(matter) are instantaneous as Rupa implies constant movement 
and perpetual evolving. It also maintains the theory of 
Repository consciousness (Alaya Vijnana) that constitutes the 
substrata of all things in the universe, so that the phenomenal 
world, according to it, is nothing but a sum total of the mind 
stuffs, and so it is only the illusion of ignorance that sees the 
real ideas in external objects. The Alaya Vijnana flows ina 
perpetual flux producing interminable succession of temporary 
thoughts which reflect as objects, visible and tangible. Thus, 
the unreality of the sensible world is determined by a wonderful 
psycho-physical process which serves the basis of the Vijnanavada 
school 2°, 


Dignaga 

The ancient land of Orissa was not only the place of for- 
mation of the Madhyamika Sunyavada © 7, it was also the place 
where the Yogachara Vijnanavada could attain its highest develop- 
ment at the hands of powerful scholars like Digniga, Dharma- 
kirtti and others. Digniga, the disciple of Vasuvandbu was 
probably living about 400 A.D. as Vasuvandhu himself is known 
to be the contemporary of the Tibetan king. Lhba-tho-ri, who died 
in 371 A.D. °° Mallinatha on the basis of an allusion to Dignaga 
in Kalidasa’s ‘ Meghaddta ’ wants to make us believe that he was 
an opponent of the great poet who flourished early in the 5th 
century A.D. °° Digniga was born in a Brihmana family in the 
city of Simha-Vaktra in Kanchidesa and was at first admitted to 
the Vatsiputriya school by Nagadatta, under whose tutelage he 
acquired mastery over the Tripitakas of the Sravakas. But he was 


56. A. Coomara Swami, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism 
p. 232. 

S7.- This claim will be justified only if Kosala and Kalinga be 
regarded as the home lands of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva respectively. 

58. Csoma De Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 182; J.A.S.B, Vol. [, 
1905: p. 227. 

Mr. Talcakusu in a very learned article on Vasuvandhu, published 
in the Journal of the London Royal Asiatic Society, January 1905, fixes the 
date of Vasuvandhu at about A.D, 420-500. According to this view 
Digniga must have flourished about 500 A.D. 

59. Meghadita, Purvamegha Verse 14. 

Weber's Ind. Lit, p. 209 note ; p, 245 note. 
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afterwards won over to the fold of Mahayanism by the powerful 
influence ofAcharyya Vasuvandhu, from whom he learnt all the 
pifakas of both Mahayana and Hinayana, as well as, the meta- 
physical doctrines of the idealist school of Vijnanavada. Being 
thus proficient in various branches of thought of Buddhism he 
chose to reside in the Bhorasaila monastery of Orissa, where he 
entirely gave himself up to philosophic contemplation for many 
years. From Orissa his fame spread far and wide in India and he 
was at last invited to take the chair of Chancellorship in the 
University of Nalanda. During his short period of stay at 
Nalanda, Digniga earned great credit by defeating in a hotly 
contested debate the Brahmana dialecticians headed by Sudurjaya, 
all of whom are said to have embraced the religion of the Buddha, 
He also expounded several Sutras and composed some logical and 
dialectical Sastras at Nalanda but very soon he had to come back 
to the sylvan retreat of Orissa—the famous Bhorasaila— where he 
set himself to the task of edifying the Buddhist epistemology. It 
was here that Dignaga built the superstructure of Buddhist logic 
on the foundation of Vijnanavada metaphysic laid down by Asanga 
and Vasuvandhu, and completed his great work ‘ Pramana Samuc- 
chaya’ which revolutionised the Indian thoughts. ISvara Krsna, 
the celebrated author of Sankhya Karika came to the Acharyya 
to challenge his new logic, but was vanquished several times in 
the controversy. The king of Orissa, whose name and dynasty 
are unfortunately unknown to us was paying great honour 
and devotion to Digniga, and he with his Chancellor of Exchequer 
named Bhadrapalita embraced Buddhism at the influence of this 
Acharyya ; Bhadrapalita was quick to exhibit the zeal and earpest- 
ness of a new convert by founding sixteen great Viharas in Orissa 
to propagate and consolidate the Buddhistic faith in the country. 
Dignaga, thus, lived and worked in Orissa till his death in one of 
her sylvan monasteries, and the very presence of this luminary 
must have greatly influenced tbe life ‘and thought of the people of 
this land, There can be little doubt that Orissa then was 
predominantly Buddhbistic in culture °°, 


This great Acharyya was an eloquent controversialist and 
was reputed as an eminent logician. He is generally respected as 
the father of Indian logic and the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing credites 
him with the authorship of eight famous Sastras which, according 
to bim, should thoroughly be understood by priests wishing to 


60. For life and activities of Dignaga vide J.A.S.B. Vol. I, 1905, 
p. 226 ff ; Vol, III, p. 222; Watters II, p. 211 ff, 


Sahitya Parishad Patrika (Bengali) Year 1321, Prt. 3.) p. 215 ff. 
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distinguish themselves in the study of logic. °! In medieval time 
Digniga was adversely attacked by many Brahmanic dialecticians 
like Udyotakara, KumdArila, Viachaspati and Parthasdrathi, but the 
lustre of his glory as an eminent logician continues untarnished 
even to this day ©”, 


Vasumitra 


Contemporaneous with Digniga the sage Vasumitra was 
preaching the Dharma (Buddhism) in Orissa, and it is stated in 
the early records of Tibet tbat during the stay of this Acharya in 
Orissa, a mine of precious stones was discovered there °?, 
Vasumitra is said to. have greatly furthered the cause of Buddhism 
in Orissa, where he converted the reputed Brahmana Philosopher 
Maksika, along with a large number of his followers: Very little, 
however, is known about this Acharya, and as there are many 
illustrious persons in the annals of Buddhism bearing the name 
Vasumitra, the accounts of their activities are often found over- 


61. Taka kusu, I-tsing. p, 188. 
I-tsing attributes the following books on Logic to the authorship of 
Dignaga :-—= 
(i) The Sastra on the Meditation of the three worlds, 
(not traced), 
(ii) Sarvalakgana- Dhyana Bastra (Karika) 
(Nagzjio’s Catalogue No. 1229). 
(iii) The Sastra on the Meditation on the object, (Probably Alam- 
bana-Pratyaya- Dhyana Sastra. Nanjio’s Cat., No, 1173). 
(iv) The Sastra on the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not traced), 
(v) The Sastra on the Gate of the Resembling cause (not traced). 
(vi) The Nyaya-dvacra (tarka) Sastra. 
(Nagjio’s Nos, 1223, 1224). 
(vii) Prajnapti-hetu-Sangraha (?) Sastra (Nanjio's 1228). 
Dignaga's Nyaya Pravega has come down to us in Sanslkrt, but 


the rest of his works we know only from Tibetan Translations, (See H, N.* 
Randle, Fragments from Dignaga, London1926), 


62. Prof. Stcherbatslty wrote to Prof. Winternitz on 26, April 1929: 
“ You will be astonished to find among the Indians, especially Dignaga, a 
comprehensive system of critical philosophy. It has long been my convict- 
ion that we here have before us a most excellent achievement of the Indian 
Mindseesesrer 


63. S.C. Das, Early Records of Tibet, J.A.S.B., Vol. III, 1907, 
pe 222, 
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Japping and confused °*, Vasumitra of our discussion was the 
disciple of Vasuvandhu, and he is known to have furnished a 
learned commentary to Abhidbharma-Kosa-Sastra of his celebrated 


preceptor °*. 


TriratnadAasa. 


The disciple of Vasumitra was Triratna-dasa, who was living 
on the sea coast of Utkala. It is said that when a venomous sea 
serpent caused much ravages in Utkala, Triratnadasa saved the 
people subduing the monster by Tara Mantra, and if any credence 
be placed upon this episode, it may be admitted that Mahayana 
Buddhism was tending to develop into Tantrayaua even as early 
as the 5th century A.D. Triratnadgsa was, however, a great 
scholar in Mabayanic philosophy and by virtue of his wisdom he 
was honoured throughout India as the Second Viracharya (the 
first Viracharya was the famous poet—philosophber Asvaghosa of 
the first century A.D.). He is further credited with the establish- 
ment of not less than 50 religious institutions in Oravira or Orissa, 
at the time when the newly converted Brahmana Bhadrapalita, 
the disciple of Digniga, was vigorously advancing the cause of 
Buddhism in that land. Triratnadasa is known to be a great 
friend of the logician Dignaga, aud he wrote a long stotra entitled 
“ Anantaguna’’ which was so highly admired by Digndga that he 
made an abridgement of it for the benefit of the common people 
and the laities. °° 


Sthiramati. 


Besides Digniga and Vasumitra, another great disciple of 
Vasuvandhu was Sthiramati who preached absolute idealism in the 
east including Orissa and was highly honoured in the University 
of Nalanda. Among the Yogachara doctors who adorned the 
Nalanda University in the 5th century A.D., Dignaga came from 


64. The earliest Vasumitra was perhaps a disciple of the Buddha, but 
he is placed by some authorities next in succession to Upagupta, Another 
Vasumitra, was the author of the Abhidharma-Prakarana-Pada-Sastra, and 
Dharma-dhitu-kaya-Pada-Sastra. The Abhidharma-Maha-vibhasa-Sastra 
is said to have been the work of the 500 Arhats of Kaniska’s Council with 
Vasumitra at their head. This Vasumitra was the then leader of the 
Sarvastivada school, (vide Watters, I, pp. 272-74). 


65. Beal, Buddh, Records of the W. World ; I, p. 1t0 F. N. ; 


E. Burnouf, Introduction a 1’ histoire du Buddhisme Indien, 
p. 566 fi, 


66. For the activities of Triratnadasa see J.A.S.B. Vol. IT, 1907, 
p. 222. 
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the South, Buddhadasa from the West, Sthiramati from the East 
and Samghadasa from Kasmira in the North.®” Sthiramati is also 
known to be a great commentator and his commentary on Ratna- 
kafa and on Vasuvandhu’s Trimsika are admirable works on 
Yogachara philosophy. °* 


Dharmapala. 


The scholastic tradition of Asaniga and Vasuvandhu, so ably 
maintained by Digniga, Vasumitra and Sthiramati continued with 
greater vigour by a fresh batch of scholars who flourished in the 
late 5th, ag well as, in the 6th centuries A.D. Dharmapdila, who 
came from KAafichidesa, was a disciple of Dignaga and he appears 
to have spent some part of his life with his illustrious Acharyya 
in Orissa where he popularised the Yogachara school of thought. 
He was greatly respected by a large number of scholars because 
of his uncommon erudition and was invited to the University of 
Nalanda where he adorned the chair of Chancellorship for a 
pretty long time. Like his great teacher, Dharmapala was also 
an eminent logician and his commentary on the Vijhaptimatrata 
Siddhi is a monumental work on the Vijnanavada. ¢* 


Chandragomin. 


Sthiramati’s disciple Chandragomin who belonged to a 
Ksatrlya family of Varendra ° was also a great philosopher and 
his work on logic entitled Nyaya Siddhyaloka is a valuable contri- 
bution to the school of Dignaga. To us he appears to be the 
same as the Grammarian Chandragomin, although some scholars 
are inclined to distinguish the philosopher from the Grammarian 
on little convincing ground. ?* His “ Chandra Vyakarana” which 
is an improvement upon the Mahaibhisya of Patanjali (Naga- 
esa), is a remarkable contribution to Indian Grammar and it was 
once extensively in use in Bengal, Orissa, Kassmira, Nepal, Tibet, 


67. Vide Anc. India and Indian Civilisation, by Paul Masson Oursel 
and others, p. 204. 


68. Winternitz, 11, p. 362. 

69. H,. Ui, The Vaigegika=—Philosophy, London OTF, 1917, p. 24 

70. Taranath. P. 148; Cordier-Cat. IT, p. 302. 

A. A. Macdonel! thinks that Chandragomin belongs to K3imir (L.A. 
1903, p- 379)- 

71. Taranath makes no distinction between the two Chandragomins 
but there seems to be another Chandragomin of a much later date who was 
a Tantric scholar and a Tara worshipper, Taranath pp. 148 ff, 159 ff; Pag 
Sam Jon Zang pp. 95, 139: See S. C. Vidyabhugan, Mediaeval School of 
Ind. Logic, pp. 121-23. 


I5 
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Ceylon and even in Java. ?* B. Liebich, the famous editor of the 
Chandra-Vyakarana, is of opinion that Chbandragomin was the 
author of both the text and its Vrtti (commentary), and that he 
flourished in the period between 465 and 544 A.D. ?? This great 
Grammarian lived for sometime in Orissa ’* and travelled exten- 
sively in the Deccan, wherefrom he proceeded to the island of 
Ceylon and it was during the time of his sojourn in Orissa and the 
Deccan that his Chaudravyakarana was written and completed. 


The Madhyamika School and Chandrakirtti. 

Acharya Dharmapala had two very famous pupils : Chandra- 
kIrtti and Stilabhadra, of whom the former became a great 
Madhyamika philosopher and the latter a renowned Yogachara 
doctor. The Madhyamika Sinyavada, which was the most excel- 
lent achievement of the genius of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva failed 
to produce any other great philosopher of their calibre and subse- 
quently split up in the 5th century A.D. into two groups—Buddha- 
palita advocating the Prasangika school and Bhavaviveka or Bha- 
vya supporting the Svatantrika section. "° Bhavaviveka was an 
Acharya of South India living contemporaneously with Dharma- 
pila, and Yuan Chwang tells us that he was defending and preach- 
ing the theories of Nagarjuna in the garb of Sankhya philo- 
sophy.’° In fact, the prajnapradipa Sastra atributed to him is 
full of quotations from the Sankhya texts and at the same time it 
also bears testimony to his great attainment in the Buddhist 
scriptures. 7” 


Kamalabuddhi, a pupil both of Buddbhbapalita and Bhavayi- 
veka taught Chandrakirtti the philosophy of Madhyamika 
Sinyavada”® and this brilliant scholar, who was also sometime 
the disciple of Acharya Dharmapala was destined to become the 
greatest expounder of the Madhyamika thought after Nagarjuna 
and Aryadeva. According to Taranath Chandrakirtti was born at 
Samanta in South India, and he is known to have preached the 
loctrine of Madbhyamika Sinyavada for sometime in Orissa 
before his visit to Nalanda. He was chosen to be the High priest 


72. Hist, of Bengal, Ed. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, p. 299; Macdonell, 
I.A. 1903, p. 379. See also Belvalkar, Systems of Sans, Gramm: Pp. 59; and 
i of Greatly Ind. Soc, Vol, III p. 108 ff. 

B. Liebich, Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften 
Zn Géitingen, Phil.—Hist. Klasse, 1895, Heft 3. See also I. A. 1896, p. 103-5. 

74- J.A.S.B. Vol. IIT, 1907, pp. 221-22. 

75. Masson-oursel and others, Ancient India, p. 204. 

76. Watters II p. 215 ff. 

77- Ibid, pp. 221-24. 

See Wassiljew, Buddhismus, p. 287. 

78. Winternitz 11, p. 363. 
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of the Nalanda University, where he composed his great work 
the Madhyamikavatara, which reveals his profound philosophical 
insight. "° But by far the greatest contribution of Chandrakirtti 
was his commentary on the Chatuhsataka of Aryadeva, which as a 
masterpiece of lucid discussions on the subtle doctrines of Madhya- 
mika Sidnyavada, has greatly influenced the Buddhistic thoughts 
in China, Japan and Korea. E. J. Thomas points out a passage 
in Chandrakirtti’s Madhyamika-vatara (Madhyamaka Vrtti?) 
which gives an interesting exposition of the philosophical schools 
existing in the 7th century A.D, °°—'' (1) ‘There are those who 
imagine the real existence of entities, and they are said to be the 
three Hindu schools of Karma mimamsa, VaiSsesika, and Sinkhya, 
and the Vaibhasikas. (2) Those who deny existence are the Nasti- 
kas, the materialists or nihilists. (3) There are those who deny 
the existence of past and future, of moral character (avijnapti), 
of unconscious mental elements, but assert it of the rest. These 
appear to be the Sautrantikas. (4) There are those who deny the 
real existence of the falsely known (parikalpita), but assert it of 
that which exists (relatively) through conditions (paratantra), and 
of that which is thought in its true nature (parinispanna’., These 
are the Yogacbaras, who had already become an important 
school.” 2! 

Silabhadra, Simharasmi and Yuan Chwang. 

The other great disciple of Acharya Dharmapala was the 
famous Yogachara philosopher Silabbhadra, who was a member of 
Brahmanical royal family of Samatata. °? In his young days he 
travelled almost all the famous Buddbist centres of India to 
acquire special knowledge in different schools of Buddhistic 
thought, and at last he came to reside in Nalanda to study the 
Yogachara Sastras under Dharmapala. When the Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang visited Nalanda in 637 A.D., he found Silabhadra as 
the venerable Chancellor of that famous University and he himself 
studied there the principles of Yoga Sastra under his guidance. 
Nalanda by the time of Yuan Chwang was the greatest Buddhist 
Centre in India, where notable philosophers, teachers and monks, 
representing various schools of wisdom were engaged in imparting 
different branches of learniog to pupils who flocked in large 


79: The Tibetan Text ed. by La Vallie Poussin, in Bibl. Buddhica. 
IX, 1912. 


80. Madhyamaka vr, 523. 
81. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, p, 229. 
82. Watters II, pp, 109-10. 
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number from many parts of India, as well as of Asia. It was 
then essentially a seat of Mahayanism, where the philosophy of 
Vijnanavada and of Madhyamika Sinyaviada were frequently dis- 
cussed, and researches were made on them by the celebrated 
scholars of the Buddhist world. When Achirya Stlabbadra was 
expounding the metaphysics of the Yogaichdiara school another 
great monk named Simharasmi was professing the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Nagarjuna and Yuan Chwang is said to have studied 
under this monk the subtle principles of that school. Simharasmi 
was not only a reputed scholar of Madhyamika Sunyavada, he was 
also known to be a radical critic of Yogachara- Vijnanavada, and 
his works—Pranyamiula Sastra and the Sata Sastra—were Gok 
posed mainly with the purpose of refuting the Yoga philosophy. ® 
Thus there seem to be a friction and a clash of ideas and ideals 
between the two schools of thought in Mahayjnism and Yuan 
Chwang could strongly feel the necessity of harmonising the two 
principles, for which he composed a treatise named Hui-tsung-lun 
in 3000 verses, which was received with admiration by the masters 
of Nalanda. ° * 


Dhbarmakirtti. 


Soon after the departure of Yuan Chwang a great luminary 
appeared in the firmament of Buddhist philosophy shedding 
lustrous light throughout the subcontinent of India, as well as the 
whole eastern half of Asia. He was Acharya Dharmakirtti, the 
greatest of Buddhist logicians, comparable only with Nagarjuna in 
his vast originality and power of dialetic. He came out of a 
Brahmana family of the Chola kingdom, °° and while quite young, 
studied in the University of Nalanda under the grand old teacher 
Dharmapala. He acquired proficiency not only in different 
branches of Buddhist philosophy but also was well acquainted 
with the various systems of Brahmanical thoughts. Yuan Chwang 
knew little about Dharmakirtti probably because he had not 
earned his reputation during his stay in India, but by the time when 
Itsing visited Nalands (C. 671 A.D.) the fragrance of his scholastic 
fame had spread throughout India, According to Lama Taranath 


83, Beal, Life of Hiven=— Tsiang, pp. 157-58. 
84. Beal, Ibid. 


85. His place of birth is doubtfully assigned to the Chola kingdom. 
S.C. Vidyabhiusan, Sahitya Parigsat Patrika year 1321, Prt 3, 
p- 231 ff, 


86. Taranath, p. 195. 
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Dharmaklrtti was a contemporary of the great Tibetan ruler 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, who flourished from 627 to 698 A.D. and it is 
also known from the same source that his death synchronised 
with the accession of Raja Govinda Chandra in East Bengal, 2° 


Dharmakirtti was an eloquent scholar and his exuberant 
philosophical discussions were responsible for winning over large 
number of Briahmanical teachers to the Buddhist fold. Kumdarila 
Bhatta, the greatest Brahmanical dialectician of his time, vigorously 
challenged his metaphysical theories, but was at last compelled 
to admit defeat at his hand, and he with five hundred of his disci- 
ples recognised the superiority of the Buddhist dialectic. °”? 
Another Brihmanical logician Udyotakara is also believed 
to be a contemporary of Dharmakirtti on the ground that 
Dharmakirtti in his famous works “ Nyaya Vindu ” and 
5 Vadanyiaya” has refuted Udyotakara, whereas the latter 
in his “Nyaya Varttika’”’ has challenged the dialectics of the 
former. °® Dharmaktirtti expounded with remarkable thoroughness 
the idealistic system of Buddhist thought and thereby he enor- 
mously enriched and developed the theories and doctrines of logic 
built by Acharya Digniga. His Nyayavindu which is regarded as 
one of the master works of Asia, is pregnant with philosophic 
Spirit and is a testimony to his vast originality. °° 


Acharya Dharmaktirtti like his great predecessor Dignaga 
was residing in Orissa for a pretty long time and he is known to 
have converted many people of different sects in that territory. 
He built a monastery in Kalinga where he spent his old age in 
calm meditation and philosophic contemplation, and where at 
last he breathed his last surrounded by his devoted disciples. ?° 
Woe are told that when his mortal remains were taken to be cremated 
to the shore of the Sea of Kalinga, sweet scented flowers rained 
over it from heaven spreading the fragrance thoughout India, 
which appears to be an allegorical expression of the spread of his 
scholastic fame in India and further Asia. 


87. 5S. C. Vidyabhugan, Ibid. 


88. J.R.A.S. 1914, pp. 601-6 ; p. 1102 ff. See the brilliant discussion 
of Andrew Vostrikov, L.H.Q.-XI, pp. 1-31. 


89. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 308 ff, Masson==Oursel, Ancient 
India, p. 204- 


go. S. C. Vidyabhdgan,; Op. Cit. 
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[re -1 
Santideva. 

The last great scholar of Mahayaua Buddhism who flouri- 
shed in the 7th century A.D. was Santideva, who was a pupil 
of Jayadeva, the disciple of Dharmapala in Nalanda, Accord- 
ing to Ta4ranath he belonged to the royal family of Saurastra 
and was for some time a minister of a King named Panchama 
Simha. °! But the Bstan hgyur speaks of him as the King 
of Zahor, the location of which is at present a matter of 
dispute. °? It is, however, very difficult to say as to whether 
the Mahgsyana Philosopher Saintideva, the reputed author of 

“ Siksa Samucchaya,” “ Sdatra Samucchaya”’ and “ Bodhicharya 
Vatara” be the same as the Tantric Santideva of the Bstan hgyur 
list, to whom have been ascribed the works like “Cri Gihya 
Samaja Mahayoga— Tantravali Vidhi,” “Sahaja Giti” and 
“Chitta—Chaitanya—SamanopAaya.” Some scholars are inclined 
to believe the two Santidevas to be identical persons on the 
ground that they both bear the significant epithet ‘ Rauta,’ but 
Dr..R. C. Majumdar refutes their identity as according to him they 
represent different ideologies of Buddhism. °? ‘The philosopher 
Santideva is known to have belonged to the Prasangika School of 
Madhyamika Sunyavada although his writings are deeply influenc- 
ed by the teachings of the Yogachara philosophy and So, in him 
we notice a remarkable synthesis of the two currents of thought 
of Mahayana Buddhism. 


Thus, the two great systems of philosophy—Madhyamika 
and the Yogachara schools rolled over India as well as Orissa, 
generation after generation, during the first seven centuries of the 
Christian era and produced a great Buddhistic culture, aglow with 
scholastic philosophy, under the aegis of a band of reputed scholars 
and dialecticians. The learned philosopher Santaraksita of the 


gl. Taranath, 162 ff. According to Sumpa Santideva was 
known in his boyhood as Santivarman, son of Kalyana Varman, and subse- 
quently he became a minister of Panchama Simha, King of Magadha, See 
also 1.A. 1913, pp. 49-52; and J,B.O.R.S. 1919, pp. So1-o5. 

92. Cordier, 11, pp. 140, 230, 241. 

93. R. C. Majumdar, Hist. of Bengal 1, pp. 331-32. 


The Tantrika Santideva is known as Bhusuku, and eight dohas 
are assigned to him in the Charyacharya=—Vinifchaya ; See ' Bauddha Gana 
O doha’ Nos. 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43, and 49. 
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8th century A.D. gives in bis Tattva Sangraha °* a critical exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of all the prominent sects of Buddhism e.g. 
Sarvastivida, Sautrantika, Vatsiputrilya (or Sammatiya’, Sam- 
krantika, Madbyamika and YogachAara, and also reviews the work 
of the distinguished Buddhist writers like Dignaga, Dharmakirtti, 
Ghosaka and Vasumitra. We also sometimes depend upon the 
Tibetan sources for our knowledge of the great philosophers and 
their works and in those sources the trio-Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and 
Asanga together with the Trio-Vasuvandhu, Digniga and Dharma- 
kirtti are always called the six ornaments of Yamvudvipa. °° 
The following tables are given bere for acomprehensive idea of 
the geneology of the AcHaryas (Acharya—Parampara) of the 
MabhbayAanic schools, during the first seven hundred years of the 
‘Christian era. 


94. The Tattva Sangraha of Santarakgsita with the commentary ot 
Kamalagila, edited with an Introduction in Sanskrit by Pt. Embar Krish- 
namacharya and a foreward in English by Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, is 
published in 2 Vols. in Gaekward’s Oriental Series, No, XX X-PP. 813-21. 


95. Grunwede!, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet, p. 36, 
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Madhyamika School 


Nagarjuna (2nd cent. A.D.) 


Aryadeva (2nd cent. A.D.) 
i 


rr 


Buddbhbapalita Bhavaviveka 
(Prasangika Section) (Svatantrika Section) 
5th cent. A.D. 5th cent. A.D. 
bo AL 
କି R a 
` _ 

Kamalabodhi 


Chandrakirtti (6th-7th cent, A.D.) 


| Mi | 
Simharasmi Santideva 
(Svatantrika) (Prasangika) 
early 7th cent, AD. late 7th cent. A.D. 
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Yogachara Vijnanavada School 


Asvaghosa (Ist cent. A.D.) 


MaitreyanAath (3rd cent. A.D.) 
Asanga (4th cent. A.D.) 


Vasuvandhu (4th cent. A.D.) 

i 
| | 
| 


Dignaga Vasumitra Sthiramati 
(5th ui A.D.) (Sth ui A.D.) (Sth cent. A.D.) 
I | 
Dharmapala Triratnadasa Chandragomin 
(6th cent. A.D.) (5th cent. A.D.) (6th cent. A.D.) 
Stlabhadra Jayadeva Dharmaktrtti 
(early 7th cent. A.D.) | (7th cent. A.D.) 
Yuang Chwang Santideva 
(7th cent. A.D.) (late 7th cent. A.D.) 
16 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Development of Tantric Buddhism 


What is Tantra? 
HE word Tantra, which is generally derived from the root 
“tan” —to spread—is difficult to define, as it loosely admits 
of a very wide latitude of meaning. We have, for example, 
comprehensive terms like Nysya tantra, Dharma tantra, Brahma 
tantra, Yoga tantra, Ayurveda tantra etc. and even works on 
Sasnkhya philosophy are at times classed as Tantra.. In its 
exclusive sense Tantra is, however, distinguished from the 
branches of studies having their roots in the Vedas, and the 
famous commentator Kutilluka Bhatta asserts that there are 
only two kinds of Sruti (revelation) namely Vaidika and 
Tantrika.? Tantra is also widely regarded as the scriptural 
authority for the present age—the Kaliyuga, and on that ac- 
count it is sometimes classed as the fifth Veda with a view to 
imparting to it an authentic character. ® But in a more restricted 
sense, Tantra denotes a religious system connected with the 
Sakti worship, baving its own doctrinal theories and religious 
usages based on a large mass of literary treatises. Thus as a 
cult of Sakti worship Tantrism cannot be connected with the 
Vedas, where Goddesses in general play an insignificant part 
‘taking no share in the Government of the world,” * and in this 
sense the actual origin of it may be ascribed to a very late period. 


1. ‘The works on Sankhya are known as Sasti ‘Tantra Sastra and 
Sankara speaks of Sankhya as a Tantra written by a great sage Vide, 
Sri A. Mukherjee, Silver Jubilee Volumes 111, P. 253 ff. 

Nyayatantra mentioned in Mahabharata XI11, 7663. 

Brahmatantra in Harivamsa 12019. 

Ayurvedatantra in Sugruta, I. 3.13. etc. 

2 ଖା ଖା ।ଆସ୍ସୀ ଗୀତ୍‌ଙ' (୮) ସଂସୀଲଗ 

note on Manu, II, 1; 

H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus 

i, 248; E. R, E. XII, p. 193 a. | 


3. M. Rene Guenon, ‘Tantras: the fifth Veda’, Ind. Cul, , 
V, P. 8s Ff, 


4. E. R.E. XII, Vedic Goddesses, P. 607 a. 
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Probable time of Origin 


The time of the origin of Tantra is extremely difficult to 
assign, because some of the elements which constitute Tantra 
existed long before its full fledged formation. In Yajur Veda, for 
example, there are uses of mystic syllables and words like Svahai, 
Svadha, Vasat, Ved, Vat, Om etc. the meanings of which are un- 
known to us at present,” and similar is the case with the later 
Tantric literature which made use of many such inarticulated 
sounds as Om, am, hrm, Krom, Phat, ah and so on. Magic 
songs, incantations, healing spells etc. are to be found in copious 
use in Atharva Veda, but only for these reasons these two Vedas 
cannot be classed as Tantric works, and as Prof. M. Winternitz 
asserts “there is no line of ‘evolution’ from Yajurveda and 
Atharva Veda to the Tantras”. ° The practices of some of the 
Tantric elements have also found mention in early Buddhist 
works, which clearly imply that by the time of their composition 
such practices were prevailing to a certain extent in the society. 
Jon the Mabivagga we read of the magical powers of the whole 
family of a layman,” whereas: the Chulla Vagega refers to 
Bhikkhus carrying human skulls as bowls, together with odd 
bits, bones and dirty water.°® Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, 
on the authority of the Tattva Sangraha of Santaraksita and 
his disciple Kamala-Sila, tries to make us believe that Buddha 
as a clever organiser incorporated magical practices in his reli- 
gion in order to make it popular and to attract more adher- 
ents. ° But we are unable to subscribe to the view of the 
learned scholar as no ancient work on Buddha and Buddhism, 
is known to have charged the Tathagata of such crafty devices 
for deluding the people of his time. In the Brahmajala Sitta 
of Digha Nikaya, on the other hand, Buddha is represented 
as enumerating a long list of superstitious and magical “ Vijjas". 
presumably current by the time, which he strongly condemns as 


§. Winternitz, Hist. of Ind. Lit, I P. 185 Ff. 

6. LL H.Q. IX bp. 8. 

7. Mahavagga, S.B E-* VI, 34, 1, 2. 

8. Chullavagga V, 10, 2, 3. 

9. B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana Mala HI, Introduction, P. XVI, 
also F, notes; An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, P. 48. 
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“ Tyracchana ” meaning low and crooked. '° We are also not oné€ 
with Dr, Bhattacharya tbat “the seeds of Tantric Buddhism 
were already there in the original Buddhism in the form of Mudras, 
Mantras, Mandalas, Dharanis, Yoga and Samadhi as a means to 
attain happiness and prosperity in the world.” *! Jn this 
connection Prof. M. Winternitz rightly observes that “ there is 
nothing in the Tripitaka or any early Buddhist document to prove 
that Gotama or his first disciples had anything to do with tke 
Mudra, Mandala and Dharanis,*?” and the Yoga and Samdadhi 
sometimes practised in early Buddbism were quite different from 
those of Tantric Buddhism. 


M. Sylvain Levi and G. Tucci adduce different reasons to 
show the development of Tantra in Buddbism as early as the 
time of Asanga, who probably flourished in the 4th Century A. D. 
Prof. Levi sees an allusion to Tantric idea in Verse 46 of Ch. IX 
of the Mahayana —Sutralamkiara, which runs as follows :— In 
the turning aside of sexual union supreme greatnese is obtained, 
(namely) in the enjoyment (or pleasure ground) of Buddha-happi- 
ness and in looking without impure thoughts at a wife.” !? The 
English rendering and interpretation of this much confused verse 
differ from scholar to scholar and while Prof. Levi finds in it an 
allusion to “ mystic couples of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which 
are of such importance in Tantrism,” '* Prof. M. Winternitz sees 
here a reference to “the pleasure enjoyed by a Buddha in Sukha- 
vat? where women and sexual union are unknown.’’” Prof, 
Keith, following closely the interpretation of Prof. Levi, remarks 


10. Brahmajala Sutta, P. 21, We read here that Gotama holds aloof 
from such low arts as palmistry, augurics, Sacrificing to Agni, offering 
oblations from a spoon, snake charming and other kinds of witclicraft and 
charms. 


See Dialogues of the Buddha, TI’rans. by T., W. Rhys Davids; Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, Vol. 11. P, 16 Ff, 


11. B. Bhattacharya, Iwo Vajrayana works, Introduction, P, X, 
12. M. Winternitz, 1. H, Qi IX, ps 9. 
13. ଶିଧ୍ମଥ ଏନା କ୍ସ ଆସି ମ୍‌ । 
ଞୁଙ୍‌ ଗୀ {କଙଧ୨ଆ ସର୍କସ ଞ୍ହ ଲି ॥ 
(Mahayana Sutralamkara 1X, V. 46) 
14. Vide S. Levi's translation of the text, p. 81 ff. also the Glossary, 
p. 418. 
15. Winternitz 1, H. Q. IX, pp. 7-8. 
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that “ this allusion in Asanga reveals the existence in Buddhism 
of Tantric rites in which the Union of the Buddha or Bodbisattva 
with the personification of wisdom, PrajnfiparamitA, is reproduced 
on earth as one simple and effective mode of realizing tbe true 
identity of the individual with the Buddba.”’ ° But the words 
“ Maithunasya Paravrttau’’ in the verse mentioned above, 
suggest the sense of discarding sexual union and not tbat 
of a gross enjoyment of sex experience and as such, it is not 
in the fitness of things to search in it an allusion to Tantric 
practices for arriving at a conclusion that Tantrism was already 
existing in the fold of Buddhism by the time of the author of 
Mabsydsna Sitralankara. Prof. Tucci, on the otber hand, 
discovers a Tantric school called “na ya siu mo” or Nayasauma, 
alluded to in the ‘“Tattvasiddhi—Sastra” of Hari Varman (4th 
century A. D) and in the “ Madhyantanugama Sastra ” of Asanga, 
and he is inclined to identify this ,school with the Somasiddbhantas 
who according to his belief were Ssiva Kapalikas, 3” Mr. Chinta- 
haran Chakravarti in one of his learned discourses corroborates 
Prof. Tucci in his assumption of the existence of a Soma sect, 
but he expresses serious doubts as to the doctrines and principles 
professed by tbe followers of this sect. ‘® Prof. Tucci, however 
Stands on an unstable ground while ingeniously discussing on this 
Sauma sect, not only because his restoration and interpretation of 
the Chinese word na ya siu mo is open to question, but also 
because of his identification of this sect with the Ka3palikas, which 
is very doubtful. 


Another well known scholar who is inclined to trace the 
development of Tantra since the time of Asauga is Dr. Benoy- 
tosh Bhattacharya, according to whom Asanga who was initiat- 
ed to mysticism by Maitreya in Tusita heaven, introduced Tauatra 
in Buddhism, and that he may be taken to be the author of the 
Guhya Samaija Tantra which is probably the first worl: of the 
Tantra school.’ To substantiate his opinion Dr. Bhattacharya 
draws our attention to a Sidhana named Prajnaparamiti, found in 
the Sadhana Mala, in which mention bas been made of the DhygjnT 


16. A. B. Keith, Buddhist philosophy, p. 301. 
17. Profi G. Tucci, J. AS, Bu, (N. S1,) Vol.XXVI, 1930, p. 129. 
18. LH. Qu VIL p. 221 tf. 


19. Sadhana Mala, II, Intro., P. XXVIII Giuhya Saméaja Tantra, 
Intco., P. XXX Ff; 
LH.Q. II. p. 736 Ff. 
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Buddhas, and which is ascribed to Acharya Asanga. 2° But there 
is no strong reason to believe that Asanga, the famous expounder 
of the Yogachara—Vinjnanavada and the author of the Mahayana 
Sdatrialamkara, was also the man responsible for the faulty Sanskrt 
and filthy teachings of the Gihyasamaja. Prof Winternitz points 
out that neither among the works, which in Chinese and Tibetan 
texts, Asanga is said to have received from Maitreya in the Tusita 
heaven, nor among the works ascribed to Asanga himself, are to 
be found the names of Gihyasamija and the PrajnapAaramita 
Sadhana and as such, the attribution of these two works to the 
authorship of the great Yogachara doctor, is unwarrante! by 
authoritative sources. 2! The Giuhyasam3aja Tantra may not also 
be assigned to a date as early as the 4th Century A.D. Dr. Bbatta- 
charya has edited this work with the title ‘“ Gahya Samaja Tantra 
or Tathiagataguhyaka,”’ ** and there is sometimes the temptation 
of identifying this work with the Tathagatagahya Sastra quoted 
several times by Santideva in his Siks& Samucchaya. 7? But the 
Tathagata Guhya Sutra as known from the quotations, is a sublime 
work on Mahayaoa ethics and it cannot be the same as the Giubya 
Samajatantra or Tathagata Guhyaka where it is recommended 
that sexual intercourse with young Chandal? girls and beautiful 
women is to be indulged in for the sake of Buddha worship,” * and 
where Buddha declares that even the most wicked men-murderers, 
thieves, libertines, and even those who have incestuous inter- 
course with mothers, sisters and daughters may reach perfec- 
tion. ° According to Watters, “ the work quoted by Santideva 
corresponds to the Chinese translation of about 1,0.0 A.D., in 
which the title corresponds to a Tathagata Chintya Gihya 
Nirdesa, and which is a Mahayana Sutra entirely different from the 
Tantra.” ** It is, therefore, quite plausible to think that the 
Giahbhya Samaja Tantra was called so “ only by an analogy ” to the 
Mahayana Sutra Tathagata Gabhyaka, as suggested by Mm. Hara 


20. Guihya Samaja Tantra, Ibid. 

21. LH.Q. IX, p. 6. 

22. Gaekwad Oriental Series No. LIII, 1931. 

23. BSikga Samucchaya, Ed. by Bendall, See pp. 7, 126, 158, 242, 274, 
316 and 357. oe 

24. Gihya Saméja Tantra, Chapters 7 and 8. 

25. Ibid, Ch, §; See also Ch. 16 p. 120. 

26. Sikga Sam. E.d. by C. Bendall, p. 247, note. See K. Watenabe's 
views, J.R.A.S., 1907, P. 664. 
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Prasad Sastri, ?” and hence, the GuhyasamAaja Tantra appears to us 
as a sufficiently late work although it cannot be as late as the 8th 
Century A.D. when Indrabhiti and ,Padma-Vajra advocated its 
doctrines and theories.? ® 


Thus, there is little convincing ground to establish the origin 
of Tantra in the 4th Century A.D, In fact, its origin cannot 
possibly be ascribed to a particular time, far less can it be attri- 
buted to the activities of a particular individual. When Taranath?®? 
says that Tantrism was handed down by secret means from the 
time of Asanga until the time of Dharmakirtti, he seems to have 
suggested to us its gradual evolution and development in course 
of several centuries. Fullfledged Ti4ntrism may be said to have 
been formulated by the 7th Century A.D. when many Tantric texts 
connected with Sakti worship, as known from the Bstan—hgyur 
lists, were composed and therefore, we are inclined to place the 
period of Tantric Buddhism from this Century onward. 2° 


Unfoldment of Tantric Buddhism. 


It is now worthwhile to trace the line of evolution of Tantra. 
The discussion on Gihyasamaja Tantra and Tathagata Giubyaka 
Sutra has led us to believe that the Mahayana Sutras were Some- 
times supplanted by Tantras. Prof. G. Tucci is pf opinion that 
some of the Sitras and Sangitis, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, may be ranged among the Tantras, and for a characteristic 
example he points out the Suvarna Prabhisa Sitra—translated 
into Chinese by Dharmaksema in the first half of the 5th Century 
A.D. which is quite tantric in its contents, formulae and rites. 2! 
The best example of how original Mabaydiana Sitras were re- 
modelled into Tantras can be seen in the case of the Manjusr? Mila 
Kalpa, which, although it describzs itself as a Mahavaipulya 
Mahayana Satra, belonging to the Avatamsaka (translated into 
Chinese between 980-1000 A.D,) was rendered as a Tantra into 
Tibetan in the 11th Century A.D. 2? 


27. Descriptive Catalogue of Sans. Mss. Vol. I Buddhist Ms. No, 18, 
17. 
ns 28. Indrabhuti's Jnanasiddhi, and Padmavajca’'s Guhyasiddhi, acknow- 
ledge the Guhyasamaja as a work of authority. 

29. Targnath, p. 201. 

30. See M. Winternitz's opinion on the age of Tantra in L.H.Q. 
IX, p. 8. 

31. G. Tucci, Ibid, p. 129. 


32. J. Przyluski, B.E.F.E.O. XXIII, 1923, p. 306 Ff. 
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Thus, many of the Tantras are difficult to distinguish from 
the Mahayana Sutras avd besides, there is very often a thin line of 
demacration between Dhgranis and Sitras. The Prajnaparmita 
Stra in its shoriest form—the Alpaksara Prajnaparamita 
was commonly used as a Dhgirani or protective spell, and 
the Prajpaparamita Hrdaya Sitra, which wag preserved in 
the Horiuzi Monastery of Japan, since 609 A.D., is regarded 
as the “Mantra which alleviates all pains.” °” ‘The Usnisa 
Vijaya Dharani, which was also preserved in the Horiuzi, 
is associated with the Prajnaparamita, and is greatly respected as 
the panacea for all evils. 3* Prof. M. Winternitz in his “ History 
of Indian Literature Vol. 11” has given several clear illustrations 
to show that many of the Mahayana Sutras are nothing but mere 
recommendations of Dharanis. The Aparimitayuh-Sitra, 2° for 
example, is simply the glorification of a Dhszsran7, and the Ratnolka 
Dhazrant, quoted in the Siksasamucchaya “ might just as well be 
classed as a Mabzyana Sitra.” 3° We reed not go to speculate 
as to the origin of the Dhzrani, which is regarded as synonym of 
the term ‘ Raksa’ of the S anskrt literature, and ‘ Paritta' or ‘Pirit’ 
of the early Pali works of Ceylon. And it may only be pointed 
out tbat its influence on the Malayina Sitras brought to the 
sublime ethical spirit of that religion an occult and mystical 
contamination which led to the gradual formulation of Tantra. 


But when did the Mahayana Sutras get contaminated by the 
Dbharanis? Already in the Avad2nn literature we notice the use 
of magic spells and Mantras and in the Sardula Karnavadana— 
translated into Chinese in 265 A.D.— Ananda is found bewitched 
by a potent love charm prepared by the mother of a Chandal1 
girl, who was a powerful sorceress and in that crisis he implored 
the help of Buddha who saved him by using a protective Mantra. 2” 
But this may be an example of the protective and salutary magical 
power of the Buddha and not that of a Dharani in the technical 
sense of the term as we find in the later Mahayanic works. 


33. M, Winternitz Hist. of Ind. Lic HH, p. 381. 

34. M. Winternitz. Ibid. 

35. This was first discovered by Dr. M. A. Stein in Eastern Turkestan, 
and edited by Sten Konow in Hoernle Manuscript Remains, I, pp. 289-329. 
Hoernle in J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 834; 1911, p. 468 Ff, 

36. M. Winternitz. Ibid., p. 392. 

37. Divyavadana, ed. by E. B. Cowell and R. A, Neil, p. 611 ff; Ri L, 
Mitra, Nep. Bud. Lit. p. 223 ff. 
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The earliest use of such Dhszranis, is generally traced in 
Chapters XXI and XX VI of the Saddharma Pundarika, a Mahgyanic 
work of the Ist Century A.D. ®* But all the chapters from XXI 
to XXVI of this text are considered as later additions on the basis 
of their style and contents, as there are no Gath3s in them, and as 
they are devoted more to the adoration of Bodhisattvas than to 
that of the Buddha Sakyamuni. 3" The various Chinese trans- 
lations *° of the work as compared with the fragments of it found 
in Eastern Turkestan *’ and Nepalese manuscripts *? afford a 
proof of the fact that there were several recensions of it, and 
hence, the chapters in which the protective magic formulae are 
obtained may not be as old as the original work. But other 
Mahayanic works composed almost contemporaneously with the 
Saddharma Pundarika, are found to have attached great importance 
to the use of Dharants. In Chapter VIII of the Sukhavati-Vyuha, 
for example, a work translated into Chinese in the 2nd Century 
A.D. (and so was likely to have been written in the ist Century 
A. D.’, we find that Dharanis are received by the beings who are 
enjoying the pleasure of the Sukhavati.*? It seems to us that 
Mahayana was mingled with some form of esoteric rites even from 
the time of its infancy and with the advance of time these esoteric 
elements became more and more prominent within its fold. In the 
Lankavatara ** of Vasuvandhu (second half of the 4th Century 
A.D.) magic formulae for protecting people against snake demons 


38. The work is quoted by Nagarjuna who lived in the 2nd Century 
A.D., (Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, I, p. 52). 

39. M. Winternitz, Ibid, pp. 302-3. 

40. The first Chinese trans, of the worl, done in 223 A.D. is not 
traceable. But the translations of Dharmarakga (286 A.D.), of Kumarajiva 
(Cir. 400 A.D.) and of Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta (601 A.D.), have 
come down to us. See B. Najjio, Bibl. Budd. X, 5, 1912 Preface, p. ii ff; 
N. D, Mironov in J. R.A.S., 1927; p. 252 ff. 

41. Published by Hoernle and Luders in Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains, p. 132 ff. 162 ff; La Vallee Poussin in J.R.A.S. 1911, 1067 ff. 

42. Bendall, J.R.A.S. 1901, p> 124, note. 

43. Sukhavati—Vy tha is trans. by Max. Mailler in S.B.E. Vol. 49, 
ort. I. 

44 Lankavatara, Chapter IX. It is very doubtful whether Vasu- 
vandhu has anything to do with it or not. Mm. FH. P. SAastri describes a 
~ankavatara Tantra, which has nothing in common with the Mahayana Sutra. 

Sec J. A. S. B. Procedings, 1900, p. too ff. 
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and ghosts of all kinds, are to be seen and in the Bodhisattva — 
bhumi *® attributed to the same scholar, a serious discourse on the 
nature of the Dbaranis together with a philosophical explanation of 
the unmeaning Mantras are also to be found. According to Vasu- 
vandhu the Dharanis of the Bodhisttva are of four kinds, viz., 
Dharma Dhgrani, Artha Dharn1, Mantra Dhgrani and Ksainti 
Dhagran1; and each Dharani is composed of mystical Mantras 
capable of bestowing great merits on the faithful, even though 
they are not explained in any Sastras, nor preached by any 
teachers. The Mantras of the Dharma Dharani can give Smrti 
(memory), Prajna (intellect) and Vala (strength); those of the 
Artha Dhsirani can afford power to grasp intuitively the signific- 
ance (artha) of the immutable nature of Dharani; those of the 
Mantra Dhairani can lead one to attain perfection; and those of 
the Ksanti Dharani can give rise to a transcendental merit of 
forbearance through the realisation of the ultimate nature of the 
Dharmas. “® 


Thus, the Mantra element in association with the Dhagranis 
was regarded as carrying great potency although the Mantras were 
composed of nothing but a few unmeaning syllables. But Vasu- 
vandhu declared that the very unmeaningness of the Mantras is 
their real meaning because through the negation of all meanings to 
them transcendantal, immutable meaning is revealed to the Sadhaka, 
and that that immutable nature is the real nature of all things. *” 
In the Sadhana !Mala the potency and efficacy of the Mantras 
are strongly recommended to be believed without any questioning. 
Itis said that through the repeated muttering of the Mantras so 
great power is generated in man that he can astonish the whole 
world by his accomplishment, and that the Mantras by their 
merit can even confer Buddhahood on the Sadhaka.*%. This 
predominance of the Mantras is of remarkable importance in the 
course of evolution of Tantra, as the Mantras not only very soon 
supplanted the DharanTs, but their influence changed the colour 
and tone of the later Mahayana to such an extent that a new Yana, 
popularly known as the Mantrayana subsequently grew out of it. 
In the Tattva-ratravalT, collected in the Advayavajra-Samgraha,* ? 


45. Bodhisattvabhumi, ed. by Unrai Wogihara (Tokyo), pp. 272-74. 

46. Ibid, p. 273. 

47. Ibid, See Dr. S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults. p. 22, 

48. B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana Mala 11, Intro. p. LXIX. 

49. Advaya-Vajra-Samgraha, ed. by Mm, H. P. Sastri, G.O.S., 
No. XL, 
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Mahayana is found divided into two schools viz., Parmitanaya and 
Mantranaya, and the latter is regarded as superior to the former 
because of the fact that it is free from any doubts and delusions 
and at the same time is inaccessible to the people of ordinary 
calibre, °° 


It seems reasonable enough to conclude that this Mantranaya 
School of Mahayana was normally transformed into Mantrayana 
which developed as a composite system of Tantrism incorporat- 
ing within itself various heterogenous and mystic practices like 
Mudra, Mandala Abhiseka and Samadhi, while seeking bliss and 
and immortality through Psychophysical exercises, bisexual rites 
and alchemic preparations and the like. The six forms of esoteric 
rituals, technically known as Abhicharas viz, Marana (Killing), 
Mohana (enchanting) Stambhana (paralysing), Vidvesana (envying), 
Ucchatana (exciting) and Vasikarana (Subduing) together with the 
five accessories generally known as the five Ms. (Pancha Makaras) 
viz. Madya (wine), Mamsa (meat), Matsya (fish). Mudra (women or 
coin?) and Maithuna (sexual intercourse) generally made their 
way into Tantrayana, and thus Buddhism eventually lost its 
identity in this new Yana and all of its established ideals and moral 
values of life were thereby completely repudiated. 


Schools In Tantrayana. 

Tantrayana is generally divided into three distinct schools, 
viz, Vajrayaua, Kalachakrayana and Sahajayana, while the term 
Tantrayana is very often used ina general sense for Tantric 
Buddhism. Dr. Sasibhbusan Dasgupta, however, takes this 
division as erroneous, because according to him Vajrayana 
presents a composite system of Tantra, and Kalachakrayana is a 
particular name for the Vajrayana school, while Sahbajayana is 
merely an offshoot of Vajrayana.°! But it may not be incorrect 
to say that these three different sections of Tautric Buddhism 
have developed certain peculiar and characteristic features of their 
own, on the basis of which they may be distinguished from one 
another as three different schools. We, therefore, feel the need 
of presenting below a compendium of each of the three schools 
for comprehending the true nature of each of them. 


Vajrayana. 
The word Vajrayana literally means the Adamantine path, 
but in its technical sense it means the path of perfect void through 


so. Ibid, p. 21, 
51. 5S. B, Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, p. 70 ff, 
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which the immutable void nature of the self, as well as. of the 
Dharma can be realised. The Advaya Vajra Samgraha says, 
“Sunyata which is firm substantial, indivisible and impenetrable, 
incapable of being burnt and imperishable, is called Vajra- 62 A 
very popular Mantra of the Vajrayanists is “ Vajratmakah 
Sarvadharma Vajratmako’ ham ’’—all the Dharmas are of the 
void nature, I am also of.the void nature. Thus voidism remains 
as the central spirit of Vajrayana in which the God which is 
worshipped, the worshipper who worships, the materials which 
are offered in worship and the Mantras of worship are all regarded 
as perfect void.°? But this is only about the nature of Vajrayana 
and not the definition of it and in fact, a correct definition of this 
school of Tantric Buddhism is not so very easy to give as all the 
Tantra texts present nothing more than mere cursory description 
of it. According to the Sri Samaja, one of the earliest authorita- 
tive texts on Vajrayana, the school which developed on the basis 
of Vajra or Siunyata, having recourse to the five families of the 
Buddhas i. e. Mohba, dvese, raga etc. is called Vajraysna.’* The 
five families (Kulas) of the Buddhas are characterised as 
follows?’ ¢ :—Moha, presided over by Vairochana with his Sakti 
Vajradhatvisvari ; Dvesa. presided over by Aksobbya with his 
Sakti Lochana; Chintamoni, presided over by Ratnasambhava 
with his Sakti Mamaki ; Raga, presided over by Amitabha with 
his Sakti Pandara; and Samaya, presided over by Amoghasiddhi 
with his Sakti Arya Tara. These five _Dhyani Buddhas of five 
different Kulas (Families) with their Saktis (divine consorts), 
Skandhas (elements), Mudri3s (Postures), Vihanas (vehicles), 
Varpas (colours), and with their Bodhisattvas, Pratyeka Buddhas 
Vijamantras etc. are regarded as the emanations of theVajra- 
sattva, the Primal enlightened one (Adi Buddha), who is not only 
of the nature of Sunyata, but also is a nondual state of Sanyata 
and Karuna.’* The Advaya Vajra Samgraha explains — '‘ By 
Vajra is meant Sunyata, and by Sattva is implied pure conscious: 
ness (Joana Matrata), and the identity of the two represents the 
nature of Vajrasattva.°* Thus Vajrasattva seems to be a symbolic 


52. ହିର୍ବ ଗୀ ଅଶୀ ଷର ଷଂଷପଞସୟ | 
୭ ଆଷ୍ମାସୀସ ସୁଂଅସୀ ଅଞ୍ଞ୍ବସସ ॥ 


(Advaya Vajra Samgraha, p. 37, G. O. S.) 
53. S. B. Dasgupta, Ibid, p. 81. 


54 ନା ୩ସେଆ୯୩: ଷଝ୍ବାସଞ ଏସ: ଥୀ 
ଓସା ଅଙ୍ମୀ ସଞ୍ଆାତମଖ୍ଷର 
(Sri-Gihya Samaja-tantra, p. 154). 
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representation of the Abhitaparikalpa of the Vijnanavadins, 
where both Sunyata and the phenomenal world in the form of 
purse consciousness (Vijiaptimatrata) are imperceptibly unified.” ® 
From this it appears quite clear that Vajrayana Buddhism is just 
an outcome of the Vijnanavada school of Mahayana, with some 
influence of the Samkhya philosophy in the form of the five kinds 
of creative potencies conceived as the attributes of the Dhyans1 
Buddhas. That Vajrayana in its pure form carries with it the 
sublime aspects of Mabayana is clearly known from the Sadhana 
of Vajra Tara found in the Sadhana Mala. In this Sadhana the 
Sadhaka solemnly promises before the Goddess that he will 
remove all the sins (Papa) in him, will highiy revere the merits of 
all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Aryas and prtbag-janas, and will 
develop all his merits which will lead him to the Anuttara- 
Sambodhi (Transcendental Enlightenment); he will take refuge in 
Buddha, the supreme one of al! ; in Dharma comprising the wnole 
Mahayana; in the Samgha, the assembly of the immutab:e 
Bodhisattvas ; he will also attain anuttara Sambodhi for all the 
beings, for their good, for their happiness, for establishing them 
in the element of Nirvana and in the wisdom of the Buddhas : and 
for all these he is to adopt the path of ‘Pranscendental Perfect 
Enlightenment, and that very patb is Vajrayana.”® 


But with this sublime Mahaydanic aspects were incorporated 
the heterogeneous Taaotric elements and esoteric practices of 
Tantraydana to such an extent that any attempt at strict definition 
of it remains futile. Kazi Dawa Samdup in his introduction to 
Sr1-Chakra-Sambara-Tantra tries to present a comprehensive 
picture of Vajrayana by dividing it into various sects. “°  Accord- 
ing to him the development or the ‘fruit’ of the first three Yanas 


55. Sci Ouhya Damaja. p. 12; Advoeya Vajra Samgraha, Chis. on 
Pancha-tathagata-mudra- Vivarana, and panchakara ; Hevajratantra, Ch. IX; 
Samputikia, Ch. 1; pasicha-Krama, Ch. 1; Dr, B. Bhattacharya, Buddhist 
Iconography pp 1-8, and An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, Ch, XIII; 
De. S. C. Dasgupta, An Intro. to Tantric Buddhism pp. 93-97. 

56. Panchakara, Advaya Vajra-Samgraha, p. 42. 

57. ଷଞ ୩ ମୁଂଅପାୟୀଙ୍ଖୀ ସବି ଖାରମକ୍ୀସସ । 


ସୀ ସମସ: ମ୍‌ ସଞ୍ଷୱଵ୍କମୀସସ: ॥| 
(Advaya Vajra~Samgraha, p. 24) » 
58. S. B, Dasgupta, An Intro. Tantric Buddhism, p. 87 ff, 
59: Sadhana Mala Vol. I, p. 225, 
60. It is not known from which source Kazi Dawa Samdup got these 
divisions. 
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{.c. Sravakayana, Pratyeka Buddhayana and Bodhisattva yana, is 
the Vajrayana or Mantrayana, which is again divided into 
six parts, viz., Kriya-tantra-yana (Byabbi-rGyud-Kyi-thegpa’, 
Carya or Upaya-tantra-yana {(Spyod-pahi-rGyud-Kyi-thegpa), 
Yoga-tantra yana (rNal-hbyor-rg’, the latest being subdivided into 
Mahayoga-tantra-yana (Mahayoga or Ma-rGyud-Kyi-thegpa), Anut- 
tarayoga-tantra-yana [Anuyoga or (?)—Balmed-rGyud-Kyi-theg- 
pal, and Atiyoga-tantra-yana (Atiyoga-hi-theg-pa). But Vaj- 
rayina is generally divided into four classes of Tantra, vis.,— 
Kriya-tantra, Charya-tantra, Yoga-tantra and Anuttara-tantra, out 
of which the doctrines of the first two are prescribed for the 
beginners and those of the last two are meant for the advanced 
Sadhakas who aspire after attaining Siddhbi. °’ The Kriyatantra 
and Charyatantra are concerned with conventional rituals, popular 
ceremonies and the worship of gods and goddesses with some form 
of esoteric practices; but the Yogatantra and the Anuttaratantra 
are no doubt, of higher types of tantra, associated with a psycho- 
physical and transcendantal Yoga system, and having a complex 
discussion on it as a means for the realisation of the ultimate 
reality. 


Kalachakra Yana: 


This school of Tantrayana has produced a good deal of con- 
fusion among scholars and its true nature remains yet to be 
satisfactorily explained, Waddel, the great authority on Tantric 
Buddhism says: “ This extreme development of the Tantric 
phase was reached with the Kalachakra, which although unworthy 
of beirg considered as a philosophy, must be referred to have a 
doctrinal basis. It is merely a coarse Tantric development of the 
Adi Buddha theory combined with the puerile mysticism of the 
Mantrayana, and it attempts to explain creation and the secret 
powers of nature by the union of the terrible Kali, not only with 
the Dhyan1 Buddhas, but even with Adi Buddha himself. In this 
way Adi Buddha by meditation evolves a procreative energy by 
which the awful Sambhara and other dreadful Dakini fiendesses, 
all of the Kali type, obtain spouses as fearful as themselves, yet 
spouses, who are regarded as reflexes of Adi Buddha and the 
Dhyani Buddha. And these demonical ‘“ Buddhas”, under the 


61. Waddell, Lamaism, p. 152. Prof. La Vallee Poussin compares 
these divisions with those found in the Padmatantra (a Vaisnava tantra), 
which are : 1. Jnana pada, 2, Yogapada, 3. Kriyapada and 4. Charyapada,. 
(J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 900). 
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name Kalachakra, Heruka, Achala, Vajrabhairava etc. are credited 
with powers not inferior to those of the celestial Buddhas them- 
selves, and withal ferocious and blood-thirsty, and only to be 
conciliated by constant worship of themselves and their female 
energies, with offerings and sacrifices, magic circles, special 
Mantra-charms etc.” °! Thus, according ‘to Waddel, Kalachakra- 
yana is a hideous Tantric system, professing monstrous and poly- 
demonist doctrine, in which the demonical Buddhas are represented 
with their dreadful consorts, the Dakini fieudesses, for propitia- 
tion of whom wild orgiastic rites are recommended. Mr. Waddel 
appears to have been perplexed by the ideas of demonolatry that 
had developed in Tibetan Buddhism, and these he confusedly 
attributes to the Kalachakra system of Tantrayana, obviously 
with the impression that the word Kala means a demon. On the 
other hand, Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri explains this system as 
follows :—" What is Kailachakrayana? The word Kaila means 
time, death and destruction. Kalachakra is the wheel of destruc- 
tion, and Kalachakrayana means the vehicle for protection against 
the wheel of destruction.” ®? Mm. Sastri is of course, somewhat 
supported by the Tantraloka of Abhinava Gupta, in which 
Kalachakra is explained as the whirl of time in its various phases 
of day and night, fortnight, month, year efc., and where also a 
Yogic process is indicated with a view to protecting oneself from 
the influence of that whirl of time. But Mm. Sastri fails to give 
the technical meaning of the doctrine of Kala (time) that we find 
in the Tantraloka in which all the phases of time are traced within 
the whole structure of the body in the process of the vital winds 
f.e. Prana, Apana, Udana and Vyana, and the method of controll- 
ing them by Yogic practices is also elaborately discussed. “* 


Dr. Sasibhusan Dasgupta, who has made an erudite study 
on the Ksilachakra svstem, gives a graphic textual exposition of 
it in the light of the Srtkala Chakra tantra, a manuscript preserved 
in the Cambridge University Library, “® which also fully corro- 
borates the discussion of the Tantraloka. In this manuscript 
text King Suchandra asks the omniscient Lord Buddha to explain 
the Yoga of Srikala Chakra which is the way to salvation for all 


62. Waddel, Lamaism, p. 131. 

63. Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa, ly N. N. Basu, 
Intro, by Mm. H. P. Sastri, p, 8. 

64. Tantraloka, Ch, VI. 

65. Cambridge MS. Add, No. 1364. 
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people of the Kaliyuga, to which the Lord replies that Kala 
Chakra is a Yoga system in which not only the accessories of 
Mandala (magic circle) and Abhiseka (consecration), but also the 
whole Universe with all its objects and localities are to be traced 
within the body, and moreover, the time (kala) with its phases of 
day, night, fortnight, month, year etc., are also to be regarded as 
prescnt inside the body in :its process of the vital wind (Prana 
Vayu)."° Thus both the texts, the Kala Chakra tantra and Tantra- 
loka are one with the fact that Kalachakra is a system of Yoga 
which rolls up the universe in the body of man and introverts the 
macrocosmic forces of time in the process of the human organism; 
and so the explanation given by Mr. Waddel is based on miscon- 
ception while that of Mm. H.P- Sastri is not quite satisfactory. 


Dr. Dasgupta is of opinion that “ Kalachakrayana is not a 
distinct school of Tantric Buddhism, but a particular name of the 
Vajrayana School”,°? and this he asserts on the authority of the 
Laghu Kalachakratantra-raja-tika entitled Vimalaprabha, and 
also that cf the text Sekoddesa-tika, “° a commentary on the 
Sekoddesa section of the Kala-chakratantra. He argues that the 
conception of Kalachakra as found in these two commentaries is 
substantially the same as that of Vajrasattva of the Vajrayana 
school, and also that Kalachakra implies exactly the same as the 
unity of Prajna and Upaya, because Kalais said to be the ultimate, 
immutable and unchangeable one remaining in the dbarma dbatu 
(the element underlying all the dbarmas), and Chakra implizs the 
unity of the three kinds of existence—the manifastation of Kala. 
All this is no doubt very ingeniously discussed ; but we cannot 
consider these two schools of Tantric Buddhism as identical with 
one another only because both of them aim at a state of perfect 
Sinyata in some form or other, and this appears to be so because 
of their common indebtedness to the Vijnanavada metaphysics of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Orn the other hand each of them follows a 
distinctive process of Yoga and presents a well defined Buddbha- 
logical speculation to claim a special stamp of its own. Tne 
developed conception of the five Dhyani Buddhas with their 
Kulas, Dhatus and other accessories is not conspicuously found 
in the conception of Kalachakra and the attempt of the Vimala- 
prabbha at depicting Lord Sr1 Kala Chakra in embrace with the 


66. S. B. Dasgupta, Intro. Tantric Buddhism pp. 73-74. 
67. Ibid, pp. 75-76. 
68. Ed, by Mario E. Carelli, G. O. S. 
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Goddess Prajna appears to us as merely a reflection of the 
Yab-yum conception of the Vajrayana School. Similarly the idea 
of identifying the universe with the human body and that of 
explaining the “ time” with reference to the functions of the vital 
winds spread through the whole nervous system is lacking in the 
Yoga associated with the Vajrayana system, although both the 
systems lay much importance on controlling the vital winds for 
realising the essencelessness of the dharmas. But too much 
about this cannot be said at the present state of our knowledge 
and we hope that future research will throw satisfactory light on 
this problem. 


Sahaja Yana. 


This school represents the latest development of Tantric 
Buddhism and so it incorporates in itself some of the theories and 
practices of other two schools, while possessing the distinctive 
philosophy and process of Yoga, as well as, a special type of 
literature to be classed as a separate school. The Doh3is and 
the Charya songs of a large number of Sahajia Siddbhas form 
the very basis of the Sahaja philosophy and rites, although the 
Sahaja poets very often recognise the Vajrayana texts as authority, 
while the influence of the Kala Chakra Yoga may be traced in their 
esoteric Sahaja practices as they also regard the body as the 
microcosm of the universe. The word‘ Sahaja”’ literally means 
that which accompanies with tbe birth and manifests itself as the 
primitive and natural propensities in man. The path that helps 
man to realise the truth through satisfying these inborn and 
fundamental propensities is therefore, the most natural and easiest 
of all paths and hence, it is called the Sahaja path or 
Sahajayzina. 


But according to the Sahaja Siddhas ‘Sahaja’ defies all 
possible definitions and remains unknown and unknowable, it 
being the ultimate innate nature of all the objects and beings. 
Tillopada says, “Sahaja is a state where all the thought processes 
are exhausted and the vital wind is also destroyed—the secret of 
this truth is to be realised by intuition—so how can it be explained 
by words.” °? Kanhapiada writes, ‘Say, how Sahaja can be 


65. ଅହ ଯହ ଏସ୪afg ଲା ଝଖ୍‌ 1୩୪ । 
ଷଷ (ଷମଷ୩୪ ସସନ୍‌ୱ) ଷ4 ଙ୍ଖ ଲାଷ ॥ 
Dohakoga of Tillopada, Verse 7. 
(fed, by Dr, P. C. Bagchi ) 
18 
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explained? neither the physical body, nor speech nor even the 
mind penetrates into it- In vain does the Guru teach the disciple, 
for how can he explain that which transcends the means of 
speech? Whoever will explain, will simply misrepresent it; here 
the preceptor is dumb and the disciple is deaf.” ”° Sarahapada 
sings in his Doha—‘ where neither mind nor the vital wind moves, 
into which neither the sun nor the moon penetrates, there the 
Sahaja Chitta should rest—this is the saying of Saraba.” 7! Thus 
the idea of Sabaja is explained by the Siddbas more by its negative 
sense than by its positive attributes, and very often it is repre- 
sented in the same type of conception as that of the transcendent 
and immanent Brahman of the Upanisadic Philosophy. Dr. 
Dasgupta, who has critically examined the Dobas and the 
Charyf songs of the Sahaja Siddhas, has given the following 
remarkable description of the idea of Sahaja— “ It is, therfore 
clear from what is stated above that the nature of Salaja cannot 
be defined,—it can only somehow be described. It will be evident 
that this Sahaja is the Brahman of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. Itis the Nirvanadhatu of canonical Buddhism,it is the 
tathata (thatness) of Asvaghosha, it is the negatively described 
absolute reality of Nagarjuna which transcends the four logical 
categories, it is the Abhuta-parikalpa or the increat absolute 
with the potency of all objectivity and subjectivity, but in itself 
bereft of all dualism,—or the pure consciousness ( Vijnapti 
Matrata ) of the Vijnanavadins. It is again the Vajradbhatu or the 
Vajrasattva of the Vajrayaoists. It is the Bodhichitta in the form 
of the unity of Sunyata and KarunA, it is the Mahasukha or 


7o. SAT MAC HST AST | 
TTA QYTt Kot ater 
ଅU ଲହ୍ଷ ଅଞ୍ସୀ କୀଓ ଗାଖାଖ | 
ଖୀ ଗା ମଞ ମ୍‌ ଅଞ୍ୀଂ ॥। 
ଓ ¶ ଏସ୍ଅହୁ ୩ । 
ଷୀଙ୍‌ ସପାମୀଖ କୀଙ୍ଗ ଲାଥ ॥ 
ଜହ୍‌ ସ୍ୀଙ ଅଖୀ ଅଆ । 
7 ସଗ ଷ ଆଷୀ ଲୀ 
Charya Song No. 40. 
po ଖୀଙ୍‌ ମ୩ ଏୟା ମ ଷଞ ଏଷଷୀଷ ୩6 ଏଥି । 


ଖ୍‌ ସ୍ବ ନର୍ସ {ଙଞୀମଭ କଦ ଷ୍‌ କହ୍‌ ଏଥ ॥ 
Dohakoga of Saraha-pada ed. by Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 
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supreme Bliss. All these ideas have merged in the idea of Sahaja 
of the Sahbajias’’. ?? 


But with such a grandiose conception of the idea of Sahaja, 
the Sahajayana remains as a way of propitiating the primitive 
instincts and desires i. e. —sex, hunger and the like, and in advoca- 
ting the principls it challenges all established religions with their 
rigour of discipline, orthodoxy and formalities. The Advayasiddhi 
asserts “ There is no need of undertaking pain by fasting and 
observing rites, nor also there is any need of bathing or purifying 
the body, as well as, of observing any traditions and formalities 
whatsoever.” 2? Luipa declares— “Of what consequence are all 
the processes of meditation ? Inspite of all these one is to die in 
weal and woe. Discard all the elaborate practices of Yogic 
bandha and false hope for supernatural gifts and take up the cause 
of Sunyata as your own.’ ’* Thus Sahbajayana appears as an 
open protest for all sorts of religious formalism and Yogic 
rigourism and it lays emphasis on developing the human nature 
for the realisation of Sunyata, the ultimate truth, The Sahajias 
even denounce the practice of worshipping the gods and goddesses 
advocated by Mahayana and Vajrayana and they at the same time 
assert that all such gods and goddesses, including Lord Buddba, 
reside in the body of man. “The scholars explain all the 
scriptures’ says Saraha, “ but fail to know that the Buddha 
resides in the body.” "5 So the Sahajias profess the principle of 
satisfying all the needs of the physical body which is the abode of 
all the tattvas, Pithas, and deities, and without which no Siddhi 
can be attained. This idea of worshipping the physical body, is 


72. S, B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults pp. 94-95. 
733 ସାକ୍ଷ ଏ ମୀ $ଏଥୀମ୍‌ ଓଏସାଞୀ ମସ {ଆମ୍‌ | 
ଶମ ସଗ ମ ବସ ଆମ" ` ଷମ୍ୀସ୍ଏ୍‌ 
Advaya Siddhi Ms. (C. L. B. No. 13124), pp: 35 B-36 A. 
74: ଅଶଞ ଅଞ୍ୀଞ୍ଲ ® % ୯୩ । 
ଞଞଞ୍ସ ମୀର ମଦ ॥ 
ସ୍{ଞଙ୍ଞ ଖ୍ରୀ ଗମ କଏ % ୩୧୯୩୮୪ | 
ଞ ୩୪ ଖ୍‌ ଓ ୩୩ ॥ 


Charya Song No, 1 
75. ସ୍ସ କଲ ଆ ସଖୀ । 


କ୍ଙ୍ଝ ସୁଆ ଅଣ ୩ କା ॥ 
Dohakoga of Saraha (Dr. Bagchi) 
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quite in keeping with the principle of propitiating buman nature 
with its sex passions and other primitive propensities. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that the Sahajias admit the primary 
importance of sex instinct and primitive desires with a view to 
sublimating them by a natural Yogic process, rather than to 
suppressing them by unnatural and undue regulations. The 
whole Yogic process of the Sahaja school is found to be based on 
a highly sublime aspect of the sex, where the Sadhaka is to 
embrace and sport with the female Sakti, variously called as the 
Chandazlt, Dombi, Savari, Yogint, Nairatma Sahaja Sundar! etc. 
The bliss that comes out of this sexoyogic practices is generally 
divided into four stages, viz.”° Ananda, Paramananda, Virama2- 
nanda and Sahajananda and this final stage is known as the state 
of Mahasukha, at the attainment of which “ the senses are 
absorbed within, all thought processes are annihilated, all the 
seeds of existence are destroyed; it is full of the lustre of bliss, 
it is like the vacant sky and yet cool and sweet.” ” 


But, for all these esoteric practices the help and guidance of 
a preceptor is absolutely needed, and the Hevajratantra declares 
that the Sahaja nature can only be realised by the self through 
the merit of serving at the feet of the Guru.”° Almost all the 
Sahaja poets hold the Guru in the highest esteem, pouring 
superlative praises upon him, and Tillopida emphatically states, 
“ The truth which is inaccessible to the ordinary foolish people, 
and is also unknown and unknowable to scholars, is never 
inaccessible to that fortunate and meritorious one who by services 
has propitiated the Guru.” ? ° 


26. Sri Kalachakra-tantra, Ms., p. 57 A; Hevajra-tantra, Ms. , 
p. 27 B. 

୨7୨“ ଏଁ ଗରୀଜୀଙ୍ତ (ସ୍ସ ସସ: ସମ୍ୀମ ସୀ: । 
ga ଅNSat ୩ ଉମ ଙ୍ଙ: vag: Ig: I 


Vyaktabhavanugata-tativa-Siddhi Ms. (C. L. B. No. 13124), 
p. 89 B. 


28. ୩ ସସ ଏସ ଏଏଙ୍ସସ୍ଆୀ 
Hevajra-tantra, Ms., p. 22 B. 
799 ଷ୍ଷଙ ମ୩ୀଷ ୩D iunSln ATM | 


୨୩୩୭୩୩ (ଖସ ସଥ୍ପ୩ ତୀକ ୀଗଖ ଅମ୍ମା) 
Dohakoga, Tillo-pada, Verse 8. (Dr, Bagchi ed.) 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tantric Buddhism in Orissa 
(A) THE UDDIYANA PITHA 


"T\HE development of Tantrayana, as discussed in the previous 
T chapter is of immense importance for our study of Tantric 

Buddhism in Orissa. Although Tantric idealism was re- 
presented in the religion, literature and social order of the whole 
of eastern India during thz pre-Mubhammadan period, Orissa 
played a vital role in evolving such a culture, and according to the 
belief of a section of scholars, she was the land where Buddhist 
Tantricism had its origin. Judged in this light, it may well be said 
that our discussions in the last chapter are only an attempt to 
present an epistemological survey of the development of Tantric 
culture in Orissa. It is, therefore, now essential for our purpose 
to ascertain carefully the place of origin of Buddhist Tantra. 


Indian Tantra is not Foreign by Origin. 


Scholars are of opinion that the heterodox elements of 
Tantra are mostly importations to India from some foreign 
sources, and hence much of the esoteric practices are supposed 
to be exotic by nature. No doubt there are a number of indica- 
tions in the Tantric literature itself which point out that some of 
the mystic practices of Indian Tantra crept into it at an early 
date from foreign lands. Mm. H. P. Sastri draws our attention 
to a very significant vers: of the Kubjik3 Tantra which runs ; ‘Go 
to Bharata Varsa to establish yourself in the whole country and 
make manifold creations in the sacred places of primary and 
secondary importance.” ! And from this it may be concluded 
that the Kubjika school of Tantra is probably imported to India 
from outside. We also know from the Tara Tantra that the cult 
of China Tara, together with the Tantric practices knowu as 
China-Charas were brought down to India from the country of 
Maha-Cbhina by the sage Vasistha,” whereas a Sadhana of 
Ekajat& collected in the Sadhana Mala informs us that the 
worship of Ekajata was restored by Arya-Nagarjuna pada from 


1. 5୭ ଅଆ ଖସ୍‌ ଅପା ଷଅ: । 
ସୀଶq୩3 କ୍ୟ $ ଙଥ ଏସଂନଶୀ ॥ 


Mm. tH. P. Sastri, Catalogue of the Palm!eat Ms, of the Darbar 
Library, Nepal (1905, P. Ixxix). 


2. S. Levi, Le Nepal, I, pp. 346 Ff. 
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the country of Bhota (Tibet). 3 But from this it should not be 
supposed that the Indian Tantra itself is exotic in origin and is 
introduced into India from countries like China and Tibet. On 
the other hand, it may be noted that Vajrabodhi and Amogha- 
Vajra propagated Indian Tantra in China in about 720 A.D. ® 
and Santaraksita and Padma-Sambhava introduced Tantricism in 
Tibet, sometime in the later half of the 8th Century A.D. ¢ 
Indian Tantra in general should, therefore, be regarded as indigen- 
ous by origin, although a few practices in it appear exotic. 


Uddiyana—The Cradle of Tantric Buddhism : 


It is known from the tradition embodied in the Pag-Sam- 
Jon-Zang that Tantric Buddhism first developed in a place called 
Uddiyana, which is by far the most important among the four 
Prthas frequently mentioned both by the Hindu and the Buddhist 
Tantras. ° A good number of Tantric Buddhist scholars who are 
connected with the introduction of many original Tantras are also 
believed to have hailed from this particular territory. We know 
from the Tibetan sources that Saraha, who introduced the 
Buddha Kapala Tantra; Kambala, and Padmavajra, the expound- 
ers of the Hevajra Tantra; Luipa, the originator of the Samputa 
tilaka ; Lalita-Vajra that of the tbree divisions of the Krsnayamar1l 
Tantra; Gambhbiravajra, that of the Vajramrta; Kukkuri, that of 
the Mahamaya; and Pito, that of the Kala Chakra; are all more 
or less associated with the place known as Uddiyana.” We 
further know that Indrabhiti, who was a King of Uddiyana in the 
8th Century A.D. organised the Mantrayana Buddhism into what 
is called Vajrayana, ° while, his sister Laksmikara is believed to 
have been connected with the initial development of Sahajayana.” 


3. B, Bhattacharya, Sadhana Mala, I, p. 265 F. 

4- M. Winternitz, Hist. of Ind. Lit. 11, p. 400. Subhakara Simha 
who died in 735 A.D. brought to China the Maha Vairochana-Abhisam- 
bodhi, See Anesaki in E,R.E. IV, p. 840. 

5. See Supra. 

" 6. The four Pifthas are, Uddiyana, Purnagiri, Kamaksa and 
Sirihatta. For the analytical description of the Pifthas, See J.R.A.S.B. 
Vol. XIV, N. 1, 1948. 


‘ The gakta Pithas’ by Dr. D. C, Sirkar. 


7. Taranath, p. 275 Ff; B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana Mala II Intro, 
p. XLII. 


8. Mm. H. P. Sastri, The Northern Buddhism, LH.Q,.1., p. 469. 
9: B. Bhattacharya, Ibid, p. iv, 
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Thus, Uddiyana, as the fountain head of all Tantric knowledge is, 
without doubt, a place of great importance so far as Tantric 
Buddhism is concerned; but unfortunately scholars are divided 
among themselves about the proper identification and location of 
it, as the available materials on it are quite shifting and unsatis- 
factory. Mm. H. P. Sastri and following him Dr. Binoyatosh 
Bhattacharya are of the belief that Uddiyana is the same as 
Orissa, !° and Prof. Winternitz’also accepts this view although 
with a question mark.!! Mr, R. M. Nath, on the other hand, 
identifies the place with Hojai in the Nowgang district of Assam, 
and states that “portions of the present Mauzas of Namati, 
Hojai, Jamunimukh, and Duzr Bamini, were included witbin its 
boundary ;” !? while according to Mr. N. N. Dasgupta Uddtyana 
should be located in or identified with the Chittagong region of 
Bengal. !” A very strong section of opinions represented by 
Prof. M. Levi, Dr. P. C. Bagchi and many other profound schol- 
ars identify Uddiyana with the ‘Wu-tch’-Ang-na’ of Yuan Chwang 
and so locate it in the Swat Valley of Kabul on the North West 
of India.’* Out of these four schools of opinion the first and 
the last ones are worthy of serious consideration, and we discuss 
below the respective claims of these two places to be identified 
with the famous Tantric land, Uddiyana 


Dr. P. C. Bagchi states; ‘“ we must note that there are two 
distinct series of names in Tibetan, (1) O-rgyan, U-rgyan, O-di-y3-na, 
and (ii) O-di-vi-sa (See Taraniath and Pig Sam Jon Zang). The 
first series of names is connected with Indrabhuti, whereas the 
second series has nothing to do with him. The first presupposes 


10, B. Bhattacharya, Ibid, P. XXXVII, See also his Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, Intro, p. XX VIL 

t1. M, Winternitz, Ibid, p. 393. 

12. See J.A.R.S., Vol. V. (Nos. 1 and 2), 1937, PP. 14-57 

13. N. N. Dasgupta, Uddiyana and Sahore, L.H.Q. XI, p. 142 Ff. 

14. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Reviews on Sadhana Mala, LH.Q. VI, 


p. 576 Ff, 
Sylvain Levi, J. A. 1915S, p- tos Ff. 


F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 461 Fn. 
\Waddel, Lamaism (London 1895), p. 379 Ff. 
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the forms, Odiyana and Uddiyana both of which are found as 

genuine forms in the Sanskrit literature, whereas the second falls 
back on Odi and Odivisa i.e. Udra and Audrivisaya (= Orissa). 
The latter is generally translated by the Chinese writers as Wu— 
tch’a i.e. Uda (the phonetic value of tch’a=da) and the former 
sometimes as Wu-tcha'ng and sometimes as Yue-ti-Yen (i.e. U-ti- 
Yana)” '® Dr. Bagchi intends to show that Uddiyana is tbe same 
as the Swat Valley and that Oddiyana, UddTyana, O-rgyan, O-di-ya-na, 
mentioned variantly in different Tantric texts, as well as, Wu- 
tch’ang, and Yue-ti-yen of the Chinese writers are all different 
forms of the same name, and are quite distinguished from Orissa, 
and as such, Indrabhuti, who is described as the King of Uddiyana, 
has nothing to do with Orissa. But it may be pointed out that 
these two sets of names are seldom distinguished in the Buddhist 
literature of the Tantric period, and the words Oda, Odra, Udra, 
Odivisa and Odiyana are used there as the variants of Uddiyana,.’" 
In the Sadhana Mala Uddiyana is mcntioned as Odrayana (Sadbana 
Mala II, Intro. P. XXXVII, foot note), and some of the Hindu 
Tantric texts like the Kslika Purana represent this Pifha clearly 
as Odra Pitha. !” The word Odra with its ethnic significance 
refers to no other land but Orissa and thus, the Wu-tch’ng-na of 
Yuan Chwang may not be the same as Uddiyana. As to Indra- 
bhiti, it may also be said that there are evidences to show him as 
the King of Orissa rather than of the Swat Valley. The Chatura- 
siti Siddha Pravrtti !® mentions him as the King of Odivisa, and 
even Dr. P. Cordier in his Bstan-hgyur Catalogue gives sufficient 
indications of his being the King of Orissa. !° The noteworthy 


15. P, C. Bagchi, Ibid. 
16. B. Bhattacharya, Buddhist Iconography, P. XXVIII. Sadhan 
Mala I, Intro. P.XX XVII, Fn. 
!7* ଅଧ ଚପ ୩୭ ୁଖୀଫ ଖା ଓନGE | 
୫ ବା IN : 
ପୂ ପଦା କାମର ମମ 
Kalika Pu., Vangavasi ed., p. 410. 
18. This work is now preserved in Tibetan in Bstanhgyur, 86. 1. 
19. Vide Cordier-Cat.-pp. 39 and 96. 
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fact is that Indrabhati opens his famous work Jnana Siddbi,? ° with 
an invocation to Lord JagannAitha, a deity intimately associated 
with Orissa and with no other country of India—far less with the 
Swat Valley. A large number of poets and philosophers of 
Orissan literature are found invoking and saluting Jagannatha in 
their works, which seems to be one of the characteristics of the 
writers belonging to Orissa, and so, on this analogy it may not be 
unreasonable to accept Indrabhiti as belonging to Orissa 


In this connection it may further be pointed out that the 
Kalika Purana declares God Jagannatha and Goddess Katyayani as 
the presiding deities of Odra Pitha, mentioned as one of the four 
Pithas along with Kamardpa, Purnagiri and Jalandbara. ?! 
Mabhbakatyayini is described in the Prachi Mahbitmya as the 
consort of Sobhanesvara Siva, and as a fearful Goddess in the 
Pracht? Valley of Orissa, to whom meat and wine were freely 
offered for propitiation.® ® The popularity of this Goddess in 


20. Published under the title “ Two Vajrayana Works” G.O.S.; 
The opening verse of Ch. I is as follows :— 
ରୀ୩ଏଆ ସମ୍ପ ମାସସର ୮ 
ଷଞ ଅୃଝ୍ମ୪ ୀଷୀଙ୍‌ ଆଏ ମମ୍ରି | 
(First verse of Ch. 1). 
Jagannatha is mentioned in four other verses of this work viz. 
ଷ? Te: IIT ala at ITIRTCG: | 
ଖୁସୀ ୩୨୮୩୮ ସ୍ତ ଞ ମୁଏ: ଆaୀ: | 
Verse 27 of Ch, I. 
ଶୀମ୍‌ ଅଲ ସମସ : ସ୍ଞ୍ଷଷାସ୍ସସକଃ | 
ଧୁଖୟଷ୍ଲ ଷ୍କ ଅଆ ମଓଙକ ଅଆ ॥ 
(Verse 92 of Ch. I). 
ଆସ୍ସ୍ସ କ୍ତୀପା ୟଆମୀ ପୟସସୀସମ ! 
{ନସ କ୍ମଅସ୍‌ ଅର ଶଏ ସମସ ଚା: 
(Verse 28 of Ch. 11), 
ଅଞସ୍ମ୍ୟ ସ୍ସ ସ୍‌ ସଞଲୀପ ଲକ: 1 
ଷ ସମ ଅଖ: ଅମ: aur: | 
(Verse 8 of Ch, V). 
21. ୟଞ୍ଥୁ୩ ୩g ସବ ବାକୁ ସସ ସା | 
କଥନୀ ଜମ ଓ ସା ଖ ଅସମ ॥ 
Kalika Pu, Op-Cit. 
22. Mahakatyayini is also known as Chandaghanta. For her descrip- 


tion Vide Prachi Mahatmya, Chap. Vl. 
See also K. Misra, Konarka, p. 39. 
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Orissa is amply evidenced by the fact that Tribhuvana MahadevT, 
the Bhauma-Kara Monarch (896 A.D.) of Orissa compares herself 
with KatyayinT at the time of her accession to the throne at 
Gubesvarapataka (Viraja), ?? and it may be said that this deity is 
no other than the Goddess Viraja of that Capital City. Attention 
may also be drawn to the fact that the Kubjika Tantra, which is 
considered to be fairly early work mentions Viraja as the Goddess 
of Uddiyana, ?* while the Brhan-nila-Tantra also declares that 
Bhairavi (the consort of Jaganuatha-Bhairava) is the Goddess of 
Uddtyana.” ® 


It may be pointed out that Indrabhiti’s son Padma 
Sambhava, is also associated with the celebrated place 
Virajs, modern Yajapura. Nepalese Tantric traditions contain a 
prophecy in which the Lord assures Sariputra that he would be 
in a distant future time a Buddha under the name of Padma 
Prabha, and that his place of Enlightenment will be Viraja.?° 
Padma Sambhava and Tara along with other deities, are 
invoked in a fairly large inscription of 25 lines incised on the back 
of a standing Bodhisattva of Udayagiri near Viraja, which states 
that a “ Tathagatadhisthita dhatugarbba Stdpa” (a Stupa with a 
relic inside and dwelt in by the Tathagata or Buddha) was set up 
on that very spot.®” This stipa is believed to have contained the 
relics of Padma Sambhava, and the ruins of it may be seen at 
present not far from the Bodhisattva image stated above. All 
these evidences thus go in support of the fact that Indrabhauti, 
the father of Guru Padma Sambhava, was a King in Orissa which 
is the same as Uddiyana or Udrapitha, of which the main deities 
are Jagannitha and Virajz. 


23.« Vide J.B,O.R.S,, Il, pp. 419-27. 

24. Kubjika Tantra (Patala VII), MS. No. 3174 (R.A.S.B,) ; the 
same quoted in the Pranatogani Tantra (Vasumati ed,) p. 234. 
25. The Tantra Chudamoni (MS. R.A.S.B., pp. 515-16) and the 
Brhan-Nilatantra (Dr. D. C. Sirkar, the Salta Pithas pp. 21-22) both contain 
a list of so Pithas, The difference between these two lists, is that in the 
former ¢ Udadisa ’ is mentioned in between Haslingpura Pitha and Prayigaka, 
whereas in the latter ‘ Uddinapura ’ occupies a place between Gajahvayapura 
and Prayaga. 

26. R, L. Mitra, “The Sansk. Buddhist Literature of Nepal,” p. 204. 


27. Sve Haran Chandra Chakladar in Modern Revi t 8 
Pp. 220. Also sce fig. 18 for the inscription. re 
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M. Foucher points out to the miniature of a Nepalese Ms. of 
the 8th—9th Century A.D, which bears the inscription: “ Vajra- 
pani of Mangala Kostha in Uddiyana,’?* and M. Levi and 
following him Dr. Bagchi are inclined to identify this Mangala 
Kostha with Moneg-kie-li, the chief town in the Swat Valley 
described by Yuan Chwang. ®’ But there is no reason why this 
place may not be the same as the old town of Mangalapura of 
Tantric importance, situated close to the metropolis of Viraja, 
which was a great stronghold of Tantric Buddhism in Orissa. 
M. Levi further draws our attention to the Romaka Siddhanta. 
where Uddiyana is enumerated along with Sindhu Surasfra; but 
this alone cannot be made the basis of the supposition that 
Uddiyana is the same as the Swat Valley in Kabul. Dr Bagchi 
refers to an inscription of the Saka year 77, which mentions the 
gift of a monk named Jivaka, a native of Odiyana and remarks 
that “no authentic source of information of this period mentions 
Oda (i.e. Odra.) ” 3° But it may be pointed out that the antiquity 
of Odra can even be traced earlier than the Saka year 77 (= 155 
A.D.) and Udras or Odras as a people are mentioned in the works 
of Manu, as well as, in the Mahabharata 3! while the Apadana, a 
work of the Pali Canon, mentions Oddaka, who were the same as 
Odra or Udra. 3? On the other hand, we seriously doubt as to 
whether the Swat Valley region was known by the name Udyana 
(Wu-tch’anig-na, or Yue-tiyen) in the 2nd Century A.D., when the 
successors of Kaniska were ruling. 


Thus, the identification of Uddiyana with Orissa does not 
seem to be improbable at all; in that case the Swat Valley region 
may not be regarded as the place of origin of Tantric Buddhism. 


Sambhala, Laika and Zahor. 

But the problem of identifying Uddiyana with Orissa is 
associated with that of locating two significant territories inside 
it, one of which was Sambhala, over which Indrabhiti ruled and 


28. M, Foucher, Iconographie Bouddhique pp. 121. 148. 

29. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Reviews on Sadhana Mala, L.H.Q. VL, p. 581. 

30. Ibid. For the inscription, See Luders, List No. 62. 

31. Manu, X, 43-44. The Odras are associated with the Utkalas, 
Mekalas, Kalingas, Andhras and also with Paundras in the Mahabharata, 
See Bhigma P., IX ; and Drona P. IV. 

32. Apadana, Pt. II, p. 358; See B. C, Law, Tribes in Anc. India, 
p. 335. Pliny in his Natural Hist. mentions the Oretes as a people of India, 
in whose country stood Mount Maleus, 
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ihe other was known as Lafikapuri, which was under Jalendra 
whose son married the famous princess Laksmt Kara, the sister 
of Indrabbhiti. Rahul Samkrtyayan 23 is of opinion that Sambbhala 
is the same as Sambalpur of Orissa, and his suggestion is accepted 
by a large number of scholars who are inclined to take Uddiyana 
as Orissa. As to the antiquity of Sambalpur it may be pointed 
out that Ptolemy ** mentions the City of Sambalaka on the bank 
of the Manada (Mahanadi) and in the country of the Mandalai 
whose modern representatives are believed to be the Mundsis, 
while according to Gibbon 5 “Rome was supplied with 
diamonds from the mine of Sumelpur in Bengal.” The Sambalaka 
of Ptolemy and the Sumelpur of Gibbon can be no other place 
than Sambalpur in modern Orissa and hence, this place being so 
well known even in the early Christian era its existence in the 8th 
Century A. D. when lndrabhiti was flourishing, can in no way be 
denied. We know from Taranath that Pito who introduced the 
Kala-Chakra Tantra, was sent by Vajrapani to Sambhala, where- 
from be brought many Tantras with him which he taught to the 
students in Ratnagiri. °° This Ratnagiri is no other than the 
monastic University which developed by the 8th Century A. D. 
near Viraja (Yajapura), and Sambhala may be identified with 
modern Sambalpur unless some other evidences are available to 
contradict it. 


As to the identification of Lanka, it may be said that 
the Sonepur tract of Orissa was known by the name Lanka 
as late as the 10th and 1lith Centuries A. D. A Copper plate 
Charter issued by a Somavamsi Prince, Kumara Somesvaradeva 
from Suvarnapura, by the end of the 10th Century A. D. 
reveals that the prince was the lord of the Western Lanka °’ 
(Paschima Lanka) while the Mahada Copper plate grant of the 


33. Vide the learned article of R. Samkrtyayana in Journal Asiatique, 
Paris, CCXXV, 1934, p. 209 ff. Rahuylji in his personal letter dated 
18-17-1952 addressed to us asserts, that Sambhala is the modern Sambalpur 
of Orissa, but according to him Laksmikara was married to the King of this 
place. 

34. Mc. Crindle, Anc. Ind. as described by Ptolemy (Calcutta 1885) 
PP. 71, 167~9, 172-3; 1. A. X11, 1884. 

35. B. & O, Dist. Gazetteers, (Sambalpur), p, 22. Tavernier also 
mentions Soumelpower as a region rich in diamonds, (V. Ball, Tavernier's 
Travels in India (1889), Vol HI, pp. 81-86, 455-61. 

36, Mystic Tales of Lama Taranath, p. 49. 


37. Ep. Ind., X11, pp. 237-42. 
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same King is stated to have been registered on the bank of the 
river Chitrotpala (the Mahanad1) and close to the territory of Lanka 
(Lankavartaka Sannidhau). ®” These evidences indicate that the 
Sonepur region in the past was called Lanka, and we are inclined 
to identify this territory with the land of Lanka, described in the 
Markandeya Purana,” as well as in the Brhat Sambita of 
Varaha-Mihira.*’ The Goddess Lankesvari, referred to in some 
Tantric Sadbanas of the Sadhana Mala, *! is even now regarded 
as the presiding deity of this territory, and she is daily worshipped 
in the bed of the Mabanadi on a low rock called Lankesvari on 
which a short inscription incised in the characters of the 9th-10th 
Century A. D. is yet to be seen, although it cannot be deciphered 
owing to the ravages done on it by the flood water. Thus it 
may reasonably be concluded that if Oddiyana be identified with 
Orissa, and Sambbala be taken to be Sambalpur, Lanka, where 
Indrabhati’s sister Laksmi Kara was married, can be no other 
than the territory of modern Sonepur. 


It may be said here that M. Levi and Dr. Bagchi, who very 
strongly argue in favour of locating Uddiyana in the Swat Valley, 
do not satisfactorily identify Sambbhbala and Lanka in that region. 
Dr. Bagchi connects the name Lanka with the tribal people known 
as Langega who at present live in the north of Balucbisthan, and 
says: ‘considering the immigrant nature of this people, it is not 
probably too much to think that they once occupied districts 
contiguous to the Swat Valley, further to the north west, and that 
their country was known as Lanka.” ** Evidently, the arguments 
of Dr. Bagchi, are based on speculation which is not warranted 
by historical or archaeological evidences. While going to identify 
Sambhala, the territory of Indrabhiti, the learned scholar further 
states : ‘‘ Jayadratha, a translator of Chakrasambara-tantra into 
Tibetan is said to have been a man of Lanka, also written Langa 
(Cordier, Catalogue II. p. 42-43). Ceylon was certainly not known 
as Lanka in this period, and ‘Chakrasambara tantra’ had probably 
nothing to do with Ceylon. On the contrary, there are ample 
evidences to show that the culture of Sambarantra was intimately 


38. Ep. Ind., XX V1, pp. 283-92. 

439. Vide Markandeya Pu, Chap. 58, verse 20-29. We find here 
Lanka and Simhala as twu separate territories. 

40. Baraha Mihira, Vrhat Samhita, Chap. XIV, Vers. 11-18. 

41. Sadhana Mla, I, Sadhana No, 218, p. 427. 

42. Dr. P, C. Bagchi, L H, Q. VI, p. 583. 
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connected with Sambhala country which is said to have been a 
part of Uddiyana. Lanka of Jayadratha, therefore, seems to 
have been the same as the Lankapur! of Jalendra.* °” 


Dr. Bagchi without citing any evidence simply takes it for 
granted that Sambhbala which was intimately connected with the 
culture of Sambara Tantra was in the Swat Valley as Lanka, the 
land of Jayadratha who translated the Sambara tantra was also 
located there. So his arguments in favour of assigning Sambhala 
and Lankg to the north west of India appear unconvincing, while 
the location of these territories in Orissa does uot seem to be 
unreasonable, and thus, it lends support to the fact that Uddiyana 
is the same as Orissa. 


In connection with Uddiyana comes another significant 
place called Zahor, the identification of which demands the atten- 
tion of scholars, who are interested in the location ot Uddtyana. 
It is said that Guru Padma Sambhava in bis youtbful age killed 
some subjects of bis father, Indrabhiti, on which charge he was 
banished from his paternal land and proceeded to Zahbor after 
visiting the cemeteries of various countries. The daughter of the 
King of Zahor, a peerless princess, who could find no partner 
worthy of her beauty and intellect, completely surrendered 
herself to Padmasambhbava, who subsequently married her; and 
this lady is believed to be Mandarava Kumaradevi, who was his 
constant companion throughout his Tibetan travels. Sintaraksita 
who accompanied by Guru Padmasambhava founded in Tibet the 
famous BsAam-Ye monastery sometime in 780-795 A. D.** bas 
also been associated with the royal family of Zahor by Sumpa,* ° 
as well as, by the evidences found in the Bstanhgyur.*’ The 
proper identification and location of this land of Zahor has become 
a matter of great confusion for all scholars, and while Mr. 
Waddell doubtfully identifies it with Lahore in West Punjab, *? 


43. 1 bid. 

44- According to Sarat Chandra Das (J. B, 1, S. I, pp. 1-31) Santi- 
rakghita visited Tibet in 743 A, D. and erected the monastery of Bsam-Ye 
in 749 and died in 762 A. D, This has been accepted by B. Bhattacharya 
(Intro, to Tattva-Samgraha, p. XIV fi) But according to nore recent 
writers Padmasambhava’s stay in Tibet is assigned to Cir 780-95 A. D. 
(F. W. ‘Thomas, Indianism and its Expansion, p. 79). 

45. Pag Sam Jon Z8fig, Prt II, 170 ffl. (See table of contents, 
pp. Xfi). 

46. Cordier, II, 140, 230, 241. 

47. Waddell, Lamaism, p. 382. 
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Dr, B. Bhattacharya places it in Dacca in East Bengal. ** Dr. 
Bhattacharya states “ ... it is hardly possible that the King 
of this place (Zahor) would allow his daughter to be married to 
a vagabond who comes from such a long distance as Kishgarh or 
Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the Kingdom by his father 
Indrabhati. We can explain the marriage only if Uddtyana and 
Zahor are believed to be nearer to each other.” *° Dr. Bagchi 
seems to have appreciated this argument when he supports 
Francke in his identification of Zahor with Mandi, a place not very 
far from the Swat Valley.”° For further proof of this view he 
describes the travel of Padmasambhava (but he wrongly mentions 
him as Indrabbhdti), and states, ‘He visited the cemeteries of Biddha 
country, a particular cemetery in Kaismir and another in Nepal 
and last of all the cemetery called Lanka in Zahor (Waddell, 
Lamaism, P. 382). Nobody has the right to separate any of 
these names from the context in which the mention of Kasmir 
points out beyond all doubt that the Zone visited by Indrabbdti 
is the border land between Kasmir and Nepal which is not very 
far from Uddiyana.” ”! But we do not think that the names of 
the places mentioned in connection with the journey of Padmasam- 
bhava to Zahor are arranged with respect to their Geographical 
contiguity as the Guru is also known to have visited the Shifani 
cemetery, which according to Waddell was situated in eastern 
India, and so all these should not be treated strictly from the stand- 
point of Geography. °? Moreover, we have reasons to doubt 
Mr. Waddell’s restoration of the names Kismir and Nepal as his 
suggestions of Biddha to be Videha and Zahor to be Lihore, are 
open to question, and al! these suppositions were probably due 
to his impression that Uddiyana was situated in the Swat Valley. 


It is, however, very difficult to locate the territory of 
Zahor, as evidences regarding it are not so reliable. But it may 
here be pointed out that this territory need not be taken to be 
situated close to Uddiyana as Dr. B. Bhattacharya supposes, 
because the union of the Zahor princess with Padmasam bhava 


48. B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana Mala Il, Intro. PJ XXXVI 
According to Pandit Banambar Acharya Zahor is the same as 
Kendujhar in Orissa and a small hill of this place is known at 
present as Zahorai. 

49. Ibid. 

50, P. C. Bagchi, 1. H. Q. VI, p. 582, For the identification of 

Zahor with Mandi vide Francke, Indian Tibet 11, pp, 65, 89-90, 
5st. BP. C. Bagchi, Ibid, pp, 581-82. 
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was the result of a Svayambara form of marriage in which the 
King was not to question as to whether the suitor was a 


vagabond or a prince. 


Uddiyana is Orissa~—Not Swat Valley: 


But this does not affect in any way the idea of identifying 
Uddiyana with Orissa. The scholars who are inclined to place 
Uddiyana in the Swat Valley, seem to have depended greatly on 
Taraoath and the author of Pag 5am Jon Zang whose knowledge 
about the History and Geography of India is open to serious 
doubt. Much also is depended upon the records of the Chinese, 
particularly on those of Yuan Chwang. Dr. D. C. Sircar says— 
" Hiuen-Tsang not only noticed the prevalence of Sakti worship 
in Gandbara, but has also left an account of the popularity of 
Tantric practices among the people of Uddiyana.” °? But the 
recor:ls of Yuan-Chwang do not point out definitely that the 
country of Wu-tch’ang-na was the Tantric land of Uddiyana. The 
pilgrim describes the people of this territory as follows :—“ The 
people are soft and effeminate, and in disposition are somewhat 
sly and crafty. They love learning yet have no application. 
They practise the art of using charms (religious sentences as 
charms). Their clothing is white cotton, and they wear little else. 
Their language, though different in some points, yet greatly 
resembles that of Mid-India. Their written characters and their 
rules of etiquette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers in the Great 
Vehicle.” °* The only important notice in the record is that the 
people of this territory practised the art of using the religious 
sentences as charms, and it evidently refers to the use of Dharant 
by them, which was a common superstition, popularly observed 
by that time in India and in many countries of Asia. Thus, it is 
too much to conclude out of this evidence that the Wu-tch’ang-na 
of the Chinese pilgrim was the Tantric land of Uddiyana,. 


Many of the Tantric Siddhas, like Sarabha, Lui, Savaripa 
and others who are regarded by the Tibetan and other sources as 
belonging to Uddiyana, have composed large number of religious 
songs and Dohgis, the language of which is claimed to be the 
parent stock of the modern Oriya, Bengali and Maithil? tongues. 


52. Vide Waddell, Lamaism, pp. 381-82. 
53. Dr. D. C. Sircar, the Sakta Pitha p. 16, 
54: Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p, 120. 
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We fail to understand as to why all these Siddbas, if they hailed 
from the Swat Valley would not write a single piece of song in 
the language then prevalent in the north west of India and would 
express their religious and poetic sentiments in the dialects of 
eastern India. Evidently Uddiyana was situated in the east and 
not in the north west of India in the Swat Valley region. 


The noteworthy fact in this connection is that no Tantric 
images of any importance have yet been recovered from the Swat 
Valley, although images of much earlier times, belonging to the 
Gandhara school of arts, are coming to light in large number at 
various sites of it, It should be borne in mind that Uddtyana is 
intimately associated with the worship of the deities like Marichi, 
Kurukulla, Lokesvara, Urddhvapada-Vajravarahi etc. and as 
none of these deities are traceable in the Swat Valley, its 
identification with the Tantric land of Uddiyana cannot be main- 
tained. In Orissa, on the other hand, all these deities are found 
in large number, along with such other images as of Dhyani 
Buddhas, Mainjusri, Padmapaini. Vajrapani, Trailokya Vijaya, 
Jambhala, Heruka, Bhairavi Chamunda, etc., carved out in grace 
and beauty with regard to the minute details prescribed in tbeir 
Sadhanas. Images of Maricht, Tara and Lokesvara are found in many 
places e.g. Ratnagiri, Ayodhya, Khiching, Chaudwar, Banapura 
and Ganjam, while those of Kurukulla are recovered in the 
district of Cuttack in a small village known as Kurukur3, which 
is probably so named after the Goddess. A few years back Mr. 
N. N. Basu?’ ® declared to have discovered an image‘of Kurukullz at 
Ayodhya near Nilgiri, which was, however, afterwards considered 
to be a spurious one. But two of the images” ® of this deity found 
in the village noted above, conform closely in iconographic 
features to the dhyanas mentioned in their Sadhanas. It may be 


55. Arch, Survey of Mayirbhapj, P, LXXXIX, 


56. On our suggestion, Kumar Prafutla Chandra Bhanj Deo of 
Baripada, a Tantric scholar, visited the village Kurukura to examine the 
iconographic features of the images of Kurukulla, He took away one of the 
images to his residence at Baripada, while the other one in highly mutilated 
condition is lying uncared for in the village. 


20 
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said that the Goddesses Kurukulla and Vajravarahi who are 
described in the Tantric literature as the presiding deities of 
Uddryana, 57 are found only in Orissa and nowhere else in India,” ® 

what to speak of the Swat Valley, and hence, in the light of it, 
Orissa may be identified with great amount of certainty with 


Uddtiyann. 


Some of the South Indian inscriptions belonging to the 15th 
Century A.D. refer to Orissa as Oddiyana. Oune of them engraved 
during the reign of King Virupalsa and dated in the Saka year 
1395, the cyclic year Nandana, corresponding to A.D. 1473, refers 
to the confusion caused by Oddiyana (Orissa) in the Deccan, and 
the consequent cessation of festivals in the Siva temple at Jambai 
in the S. Arcot district for ten years. °° The “Oddiyana Galabai” 
(disturbance caused by Orissa) also finds mention in another 
inscription dated during the reign of Saluva Narasimha, °° and 
so, epigraphical evidences also support the view tbat Oddiyana 
(UddTyana) is no otber land but Orissa. 


Thus, all the evidences, traditional, historical, literary and 
archaeological, point out the fact that the country of Uddtyana, 
which is generally regarded as the cradle of Tantric Buddhism 
may not be located far off in the Swat Valley, and that its identi- 
fication with Orissa may now be accepted. 


It has already been pointed out that many of the Sadbanas 
of the Sadhana Mala, as well as some old Tantric texts belonging 
both to the Hindus and the Buddhists, mention four places of 
Tantric importance, viz., Uddiyana, Purnagiri, Kamaksia, and 
Sirihatta and we are disposed to believe that these four Tantra 
Pifthas were situated in one zone i.e., in eastern India, which was 


57. Sadhana Mala 11, intro. P. XXVIII. 

58. B. Bhattacharya in his “ Buddhist Iconography’’ gives two 
illustrations of Vajra Varahi of which one is a hand-drawn figure of the 
goddess according to her Sadhana, and the other one is the photo plate of 
the image preserved in Germany; but the find spot of the latter remains 
unknown, Figures of this goddess are at present found in Tibet. Kumar 
P. C. Bhanj Deo has in his rich collection a small image of Vajra Varahi, 
which he got trom Nepal, An image of this goddess was found in 
Chauduar, near Cuttack, but it has now been removed by some unknown 
person. For the photograph of the Chaudugar specimen, see fig. 59. 

59. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1906, No, 93. 
60. Ibid, 1905,:No. 1 
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the stronghold of Tantric Buddhism before the Mahammadan 
conquest. Kamaksa is, without doubt the same as Kamarupa 
(Assam), Siribatta the modern Sylhet, and Uddiyana is Orissa; but 
it seems difficult to locate Purnagiri with our present knowledge, 
and its identification with modern Poona, as pointed out by some 
scholars, appears very doubtful. °” Out of these four Pithas, 
Uddiyana was by far the most important and the leading centre of 
Tantrayana, and its influence was felt in other three Pithas. It 
may be pointed out that the hill, on which the temple of Kamaksi, 
(the presiding deity of Kamariupa) stands, is known as Nilachala, 
which is but the name of the abode of Jagannitha and Vimala in 
Orissa. The Tantrasiara while describing these four Pithas in two 
chapters on Pithatattvanyasas, °? mentions the Purnagiri Pitha 
in each case as “ Uddisa-nathatmaka,” implying thereby the inti- 
mate association of this Pitha with Jagannatha of Orissa. Mention 
may also be made of the Chatuspitha Parvata, situated close to 
Yajapura, the great Tantric centre, and these four hills——Udayagiri, 
Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Alatigiri=—are regarded as representing the 
four great Pithas inside Orissa. Obviously, Orissa was a land of 
primary importance in the Tantric world, and its identification 
with Uddiyana may, therefore be accepted as certain. 


61. Sadhana Mala, Op. Cit. p. XXXVI. 
62. Tantrasara, pp. 419-20 ; 451-52. 
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CHAPTER X 


Tantric Buddhism in Orissa 
(B) THE SIDDHACHARYAS 


Bauddha Gana O Doha. 


M. H. P. Sastri brought to light in 1907 a very famous work 

M entitled “ Bauddha Gana O Doha” which embodies the 
literary and philosophical aspects of the Tantric culture 

of the east. This monumental work, published by the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad contains four distinguished parts narnely, Charya- 
Charya Vinischaya, the Dobakosa of Sarojavajra, the Dohakosa 
of Krsna-charya and portions of the Dakarnava. The first three 
parts of the work are written in a language which has opened 
fertile field of iinguistic researches ; but unfortunately scholars are 
not one among themselves in correlating it with the modern 
castern languages of India. Dr. S. K, Chatterji ! recognises the 
]Janguage of the Bauddha Gana O Doh&z as ancient Bengali and Rahul 
Samkrtyayan ? declares it as the old Bihari (Maithili), whereas 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, 2? Dr, K. Kar, * and Pt. B. Misra ° assert it 
to be early form of Oriya. All these opinions, however, seem to 
be right in their own way because the songs and the Dobhgis 
represent the form of the language and literature prevalent in 
eastern India during the heyday of the Tantric culture in that 
region. Although we have no scope to discuss here at length the 
philological importance of this work we have reason enough to 
point out that this had had a much wider range than what any of 


1. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and developinent of Bengali Language, Vol. 
1, P, 112. 


2. Vide the Presidential address of Mr, K. P. Jayaswal to the seventh 
all India Orient Conference held in Baroda. 
3. B.C. Mazumdar, History of Bengali Language, Lecture XI11. 


4. Dr. K, Kar has pointed out the peculiar Criya nature of these 
songs and Dohas in his thesis “ Bauddha Gana of Doha,” approved for the 
degree of D. Litt. by the Utkal University. 


g. Pt, B. Misra, “ Odia Bhasara Itihasa,”’ 
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our learned linguists, mentioned above, tries to prove, and that 
this was the parent stock from which the modern Oriya, Bengali, 
Maithili and Assamese developed in later times. Thus, nothing 
reveals to us in more remarkable way than the “ Bauddha Gana O 
Doha,” the homogeneity of the eastern culture during the period 
of the Tantric Buddhism in India, 


The Chary3 Charya Vinischaya of Bauddha Gana O Doha con- 
tains about fifty songs, composed by a number of authors, who are 
also known to us from many other Tibetan and Indian sources. The 
principal amongst them are Saraha, Savara, Luipa, Kanbupa, Dari- 
kapa, Kukkuri etc., who are counted among the 84 Siddhas and are 
connected with various Tantric cults and works in the Bstan-hgyur. 
Many of the Siddbhas, known from the Tibetan accounts, as well as, 
from the Charya songs are found intimately associated with the 
Tantric culture of Orissa, and so the works and activities of them 
are of great importance to us in this discussion. It is, however, 
desirable at first to correlate the accounts of the Siddbas found 
from various sources and to ascertain the chronological position 
of eack, before attempting at the depiction of their activities and 
the following few pages are devoted to this purpose. 


Chronological Position of the Siddhacharyas. 


It seems extremely difficult to present a chronological 
account of these Siddhbas as the traditions about them are full of 
curious confusions and as some of the names are believed to be 
borne by more than one among them. We bave for instance, 
the traditions of more than one Savara, Luipi, Saraba, Krsna, 
Santideva, Santaraksita and Dipankara, which have been mixed up 
by the Tibetan and Nepalese writers providing sufficient scope of 
confusion for the modern scholars. ° The chronological accounts 
of some of the Siddhas in the order of preceptors and disciples 
are, however, found in the Bstan-hgyur catalogue, the Pag Sam Jon 
Zang and the History by Taranath, and these require a careful 


6. Vide R, C. Mazumdar, History of Bengal Vol. I, p. 339. 
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scrutiny in the light of the available historical evidences. The 
available succession lists are given below: ' 


II. Account of Ill. Account of the 


I. Chronological 


account of the Tasranath Pag Sam Jon Zang. 
Bstan-bhgyur. 
Padmavajra Rahulabhadra en 
Anangavajra i Nagarjuna 
Indrabhiti Savari Savaripa 
Bhgavati Laksmi i i 
a Dombi Vajraghanta 
Darikapa Fi Kachhapa 
Sahaja Chinta i 
Dombi Heruka voniie Dombi Krsna charya 
Kusalibhadra Guhya 
VE 
Tillipa 
NE 


Jn the above accounts the list given by Targnath agrees 
with that of Pag Sam Jon Zing to a certain extent and the suc- 
cession order from Rabhbulabhadra (Saraha) to Luipa seems to have 
presented no confusion. Rahula Samkrtyayan on the authority 
of the Chaturasiti Siddbapravrtti declares that Indrabhiti was the 
disciple of Kambalapa who in his turn was the disciple of Vajra- 
ghanta, ° and in that case the list of succession of the Bstan- 
hegyur can be tentatively correlated with the other two as 
follows :—Rahulabhadra > NaigaArjuna > Savart > Luipi > 
Vajraghanta > Kambala > Indrabhiti > Bbagavati Laksm!1, 
and so on. This order of succession does not seem to be 
very much incorrect because Padmavajra of the Bstan-hgyur list, 
given above, is found associated with Kambala in the work of 
introducing the Hevajra Tantra. 


7. Such a chronology has been attempted by Dr. B. Bhattacharya in 
JB.O.R,S., 1928, p. 341 ff; in Tattva-Smpgraha, p. XV ff; and in Sadhana 
Mala Il, p. XIII £. 


8, Vide his learned treatise in J, A« Paris, CC XXV, 1934, p. 209 ff. 
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Dr. Bagchi ® draws our attention to a Guru-paramparA occur- 
ing in the Tibetan version of the Chakra Sambara Tantra, which 
reveals the following line of teachers and pupi!s :— Jalandhari pada 
> Krsna (Kanhapa) > Gihya > Vijayapa > Tilap3 > Naropa; 
and obviously, this is the same line of succession as stated by Kazi 
Dawasam Dup.!° It may here be pointed out that, both 
Jalandbharipada and his disciple Krspa (Kanbap3) professed 
Hevajra Tantra and wrote a few works on the same which are still 
preserved in the Bstan-hgyur collection in Tibetan translation, 
Thus, they are in this way connected with the tradition of Kambala 
and Padmavajra, who are helieved to have introduced the Hevajra 
Tantra into Buddhism. '*! But, nothing more can be said with our 
present knowledge abo)ut the chronology of the Siddhas, and 
we should not forget also that the authority of the Tibetan and the 
Nepalese traditions is very often righuly questioned by many great 
scholars. Let us, therefore, try to find out whether the Siddhas 
may be placed in some known date of History or not. 


An image of Padmapiani AvalokiteSvara preserved in the 
Orissa Museum, contains an inscription in the pedestal, which 
reveals that Mahi-mandalacharya Paramaguru Raihilaruchi 
installed that image during the reign of King Subhakaradeva, !? 
Mr. S. C. De, while discussing about this inscription, dissociates 
the word ‘ Ruchina’ from the name ‘ Rahula,’ and identifies the 
latter with the Mabacbarya Brahmana Rahula of Taranath, and 
Rahulabhadra of Pag Sam Jon Zang. '” But the name Rahularuchi 
in the inscription can not be distorted and even then there 
seems no difficulty in identifying this Mahamandalacharya with 
Rahulabbadra of the Tibetan traditions. The importance of the 
inscription lies in the fact that it proves the historicity of the 
Siddhha Rahula whom we were hitherto knowing from legends 
and traditional accounts; and at the same time it also associates 
him with Subhiakaradeva a historical ruler of Orissa, belonging to 
the Bhauma Kara dynasty. But unfortunately, there are not less 
than five rulers of this dynasty bearing the name Subhalaradeva, 


9g. See Kaula- Jnana-Nirnaya, Introduction 
10. See his intraduction to the Sri-Chakra-Sambhara-Tantra. 
11. Taranath, p. 275 ff. Sadhana Mala IT Intro, p. XLII. 


12. Mr, A. Ghose, “ Khadipada image inscription of the time of 
Subhakara,’”' Ep. Ind XXVI, p. 247 ff. See Fig. 50, 


13. Mr. S, C. De “ The Orissa Museum image inscription of the 
time of gubhakaradeva,”’ Proceedings I.H.C. 1949, p. 66 ff, 
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and so it is very difficult to decide as to who was a contemporary 
of Rghulabhadra. Mr. A Ghose, the editor of the inscription, 
mentioned above, is of opinion that the characters of it are earlier 
than those of the Neulpur grant of Subhakaradeva (660 A.D. ?), 
and are more or less similar to those of the Ganjam plates of 
Madbhavaraja Sainyabhtta (619-20 A.D.), the feudatory of Sasanka; 
and so, according to him, the inscription belongs to the Ist quarter 
of the 7th century A.D. !* On the other hand, Mr. S. C. De, who 
re-edits the inscription, feels inclined to assign it on palaeographi- 
cal consideration to the close of the 7th century or beginning of the 
8th century A.D., and according to him, its characters closely 
resemble those of the Multai plates of Nandarzja (709 A.D. !°), 
The style of the execution of the image, which resembles that 
of the Medieval Buddhist sculptures of Orissa indicates that the 
inscription is assignable to the 8th-9th century A,D. Subhakara- 
deva of the inscription must be either Subhakara I or Subhakara 
II of the Bhauma-kara dynasty, who flourished in 790 and 839 A.D. 
respectively. Under this consideration the date of Rabulabhadra 
may be assigned to the last quarter of the 8th century or the first 
half of the 9th century A.D. 


Again, it is learnt from the Tibetan traditions that Indra- 
bbuti’s son Padmasambhava. who was responsible for the popu- 
larity of Buddhism in Tibet, founded in that country the great 
Bsam-Ye monastery with the help of the famous Buddhist 
teacher Santaraksita, sometime during bis stay there, which is 
usually assigned to circa 780-95 A.D., 3” and in that case Indra- 
bhiuti may be believed to be flourishing in the second half of the 
8th century A.D. 


14. Mr, A. Ghose, Ibid, 
15. Mr. S. C. De, Ibid. 


16. The Neulpur grant of Subhakaradeva I is dated in the year S54 
and the Hindo!l and Dharakot grants of Subhakaradeva 11 are both dated in 
the year 103 (Pt, B. Misra, ‘“ Orissa under the Bhauma Kings”). According 
to us the initial year of the Bhauma era is 736 A.D. 

17. According to Sarat Chandra Das (J. B, T, S, 1, pp. 1-31) Banti- 
rakgita visited Tibet in 743 A, D. and erected the monastery of Bsam-Ye 
in 749 and died in 762 A. D, This has been accepted hy B. Bhattacharya 
(Intro. to Tattva-Samgraha, p. XIV ff) But according to more recent 
writers Padmasambhava’s stay in Tibet is assigned to Cir 780-95 A. D., 
(F. W. Thomas, Indianism and its Expansion, p. 79). 
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Coming to the Guruparmparg of the Chakrasamhbara Tantra, 
we find that Tilopa, who was a teacher of the Pandita Vibara, 
was a contemporary of King Mahipala of Bengal, '® who flourish- 
ed in Cir.978-1030 A.D., and also that his disciple Naropa of 
Vikramasila monastery was the teacher of Dipankara Srijnana, 
who is known to have visited Tibet about 1035 A.D. !* It is 
said in the colophon of the Abhisamaya Vibbhanga that Lupa 
revealed this text directly to Dipankara Srljnana in order that 
the latter might help its Tibetan translation ?° and so inall 
probability Luipa as an older contemporary of Dipankara 
flourished in the 10th century A.D. Darika or Daripidz, *! an 
unspecified king of Orissa, who is credited with twelve Vajrayana 
works in the Bstan-hgyur, 2? is described as the disciple of both 
Nairopi and Luipa, and hence, these two Siddhas may be taken as 
contemporary to one another, and both of them are also known to 
us as the older contemporary of Dipankara Srijnina, It has been 
pointed out that the name LulIpa, in its Tibetan form means 
Matsyodara or Matsyantrada (Nalto-pa) and in the opinion of 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, it is the same as Matsyendranatha. *® Five of 
the texts written by Matsyendranatha, have been published from 
the Nepalese manuscripts, the most important of which entitled 
‘ Kaula-Jnana-Nirnaya"' belongs, according to Dr. Bagchi, to the 
middle of the 11th century A.D. But the homage paid to 
Matsyendrangtha in the Tantraloka of Abhinava Gupta, ? * indicates 
an earlier date for this Siddha than the 11th century A.D., and if 
he is made identical with Luipa, the older contemporary of 
Dipankara, his date may be fixed sometime in the 10th century 
A.D. This Luipa-Matsyendranatha may be regarded as the author 
of some of the songs collected in the Charya-Charya Vinischaya, 
but he can in no way be made identical with Lutpa, the disciple of 
Savara, whose Guru was Siddha Nagarjuna. 


18. Taranath, 226 ; Sumpa, XLI, 128. 

19. It is very difficult to ascertain the actual date of Dipainikara's visit 
o Tibet. We have taken the most approximate date following Prof. S. K. 
Dhatterji, Vide R. C. Mazumdar, History of Bengal. I, p. 387. 

20. R. C. Mazumdar, Ibid, p. 341, also F. note 5. 

21. Targnath, 127, 177, 249, 278. 

22. P., Cordier, 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 212, 219, 237. 

23. P. C. Bagchi, Kaula Jnsna-Nirgaya’ pp. 22-23. 

24. Tantraloka (Kashmir Sans, Texts) Vol, I, p. 25. 


21 
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The Maharastrian poet saint Jnanadeva has given the follow- 
ing pedigree of his Guru Nivrttinatha in the JnaneSvart, his Marath? 
commentary on the Bhagavat Gita :—Matsyendra > Goraksa > 
Gahint > Nivrttinatha, At the end of the Jnanesvari he states 
that it was composed in Saka 1212 (=1290 A.D.) when Ramaraja 
of the Yadu dynasty was reigning, and this prince has been identi- 
fied with Ramachandra of the Yadava dynasty that ruled over 
Devagiri (Daulatabad). On the consideration of this Guruparam- 
part, Matsyendra cannot be placed earlier than the middle of the 
12th century A.D. and, as such, it is quite at variance with the 
date 10th century A.D. assigned to Matsyendranatha in the above 
discussion. It seems extremely difficult to reconcile these conflict- 
ing evidences with the present state of our knowledge and the 
irresistible conclusion is that either Matsyendranatha may not be 
identical with Luipa, or that a legendary Matsyendraniatha was 
created as the Guru of Goraksanatha, the great saint of the 12th 


century A.D. 


Any attempt to ascertain the proper time and chronology of 
these Siddhas will always remain vague and unsatisfactory unless 
future discovery will throw sufficient light on this obscure 
problem. So, without proceeding any further on this controversial 
issue, we want to turn our attention to the works and achieve- 
ments of those Siddhas who were very closely associated with the 
mystic Buddhist culture of Orissa. 


Saraha. 


Saraha or Sarahapada who is also known as Rahulabbadra 
is stated in the Bstani--hgyur °° as belonging to Uddiyana, while 
according to Taranath “° he was borp in the country of Odivisa. 
Sumpa Mkhan-po 27 describes him as a “ Brahmin Buddhist sage” 
bern of a Brihmana and a Dakin in the city of Raji in the 
eastern country. He was well versed both in the Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic scriptures, and flourished during the reign of king 
Chandana Pala of Priachya. He was converted to Mantrayana by 
king Chove Sukalpa of Orissa, and he himself is also reputed to have 
converted a King named Ratnapzla and his Brihmana minister. 
In Mabarastra he performed the Mahsmudra ritual, having 


25. Pe. Cordier, P. 375. 
26. TFaranath, 66; Edelsteinmine, 10; Mystic Tales of Lama Taranath, 


p. 8. 
27. Pag Sam Jon Zang, PP. XXVIII, 84, 85. 
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bqbraced in Yoga an arrow smith’s daughter and attained Siddhi, 
after which he was the high priest of the University of Nalanda 
for sometime. 


Saraha is regarded as one of the earliest diffusers of Tantric 
Buddhism, and not less than 25 Tantric works are attributed to 
his authorship in the Bsftan-hgyur.*° Two of his Sadhanas, 
connected with the worship of Raktalokesvara or Trailokya 
Vasamkara, who is characterised as Uddtyana Vinirgata, are 
collected in the Sadhana Mala, and an Apabhram$sa Dobhbakosa, 2° 
as well as, four Dobhas in the Charya-Charya 2° have also been 
published. Cordier is probably right when he suggests that there 
are more than one Saraha, and that they are described in the 
Bstan-hgyur variously as Mabhabrahmana, Mahacharya, Mabayog! 
YogisSvara etc. 3! Woe are, however, inclined to believe that there 
were at least two Sarabas, one belonging to the last quarter 
of the 8th century A.D. during the reign of Subhikaradeva I, the 
Bhaumakara King of Orissa,”? and the other, the author of 
the songs and the DobhAis probably flourishing in the 10th century 
A.D. 33 
Nagarjuna, 

The disciple of Saraha was Nagarjuna, who was associated 
with the Srfparvata in the South, which is named after him as 
Nagarjunt Konda. According to the accounts of the 84 
Mabasiddhas, Nagarjuna was born at Kobhbara, a suburb of 
Kanchi, and was educated at Nalanda under Rahulabhadra, 
where he learnt the Sastras and the Pifakas.’* He practised the 
Sadhanas of Mahamaydri, Kurukulls, and Mahakala and acquired 
various Siddhis i.e. the globute Siddhi, the eye-ointment, the sword 
Siddhi etc. 3° He was a great luminary of Tantra Yana system 


28, P. Cordier, pp. 212, 220, 221, 222, 231, 231, 232, 247. 

29. B.G.D., 77-132; P. C, Bagchi, Doh -Koga, pp. 5-9; 28-32; 
52-120. 

go. Nos. 22, 32; 38, 39. 

31. P, Cordier, p. 375. 

32. See infra. 

33. Mr. K. J. Saunders is of opinion that there was one Saraha who 
was a Hebrew and a Christian missionary in India. Vide ““Epochs in 
Buddhist History” 1924. P. 85, F. note. Mr. Saunders has definitely 
misunderstood the works and activities of Saraha. 

34. See Pag Sam Jon Zang, p. 86. 

35. Bhupendranath Dutta, Mystic Tales, p. 9. 
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and wild stories are told of his supernatural knowledge and, 
magical activities. Two of his Sadhanas are preserved in the 
Sadbana Mala, one of which relates to the worship of Vajratard, 
and the other to that of Ekajata. while in the colophon of the 
latter it is stated that that Sadhana (the Sadhana of Ekajata) was 
brought by Arya Nagarjunapada from the country of Bhota i.e., 
Tibet. ®° He also wrote several works on Guhya Samaja Tantra, 
and most of them are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, but in the Charya Charya no song is attributed to 
his authorship. 


Savaripa. 


Savaripa. a huntsman living in Bangila, was a disciple of 
Nagarjuna. He was initiated into Tantrayana along with his two 
wives Loki and Guni, who were named as Padmavati and Jnana- 
vat? respectively. ”” Savaripa is known to us as a follower of 
Vajrayogini Tantra, ® and one of his Sadhana connected with 
Kurukulls, the Goddess of Uddiyana is collected in the Sadhana 
Mala, 3° while the Charya Charya contains two of his highly 
mystic songs. *° 
Luipa. 

According to Taranath, Lutpa, the disciple of Savaripa, was 
a writer of the King of Uddiyana named Samanta Subba. *” But 
in the opinion of Rahul Samkrtyayana he belonged to Magadha 
and was in his youth a scribe or Kiayastha to king Dharmapala 
who flourished in 769-809 A.D. His activities are so intermixed 
with those of the younger Luipa (Matsyendranatha), the older 
contemporary of Dipankara Srijniana that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other. Prof. G. Tucci finds a refer- 
ence to Luip3 in the Abhisamaya Manjari of Santaraksita, 42 and 


36. Sec Sadhana No. 127 of Sadhana Mal& I, p. 265, 

37. Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. CXXI, go, Mystic Tales p. 11. 
| 38. Ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to him in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Vide P. Cordier, pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 326, 335. 

39- Sadhana Mala‘II, 384-88. 

40. Nos. 28, 50. 

41+ Edelsteinmine, pp. 20, 23, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. 124, 135. 

42. The passage reads as follows. 


ଅମ? %T........ (ନ) ଆସ ଲୀ 


ସ୍ମାମ୍ଟକନ ଁଗ୍‌ମୀସମ୍‌ , ମଖ ସଞହକାସ୍ରଃ: । 


Vide J.A.S.B.,, XX VI, 1930, P. 134. 
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this Luipa, who was flourishing before Santaraksita can not be 
the same as Luipa-Matsyendranagtha and he may be identified with 
the disciple of Savaripa. The younger Luipa, born at Chandra- 
dvipa in Bengal was, however, a very important personality and 
he is not only credited with the introduction of the YogintTkula in 
Tantrayana, but also is associated by scholars, with the origin of 
the Natha Cult. 


Vajraghanta. 


Vajraghanta, the disciple of Luipa (the older Luipa) is 
described by Taranath as belonging to a royal family of Odivisa,. 
It is said that, he met the Yogint Vilasavajra in Uddiyana, who 
showed him the incomprehensible way of Mabamudra Siddhi, and 
then the Acharya meditated for long twelve years in a thick forest 
in Odivisa taking as his Mudra a brandy-selling woman who 
possessed all the sigous of a Padmini. After acquiring Siddhi he 
devoted to the work of propagating the Gibhya Tantra and con- 
verted large numbers of people into Tantrayana. Very little, 
however, is known about this Acharya, and sufficient credence can- 
not be placed on the legendary accounts in connection with his 
magical activities. 


Kambala and Padmavaijra. 


Kambala is the most reputed among the innumerable disci- 
ples of Vajraghantapa and his motherland is known to be Odivis4 
(sometimes written as Uddiyana). ** Rahul Samkrtyayana makes 
him a contemporary of King Devapala who flourished in C.810-50 
A.D. and Sump Lelieved that he was a contemporary of Aryadeva, 
a disciple of the Siddha Nagarjuna. *” Kambala is said to have 
received from Vajraghanta the Abhiseka in Chakra Sambara along 
with the Mandala of the accompanying Gods, and six works chiefly 
on Heruka Sadhana, are ascribed to him, which are preserved in 
Tibetan in the Bstan-hgyur. He also wrote a collection of Dohas 
called Kambalagitikz, *° and one of his mystic songs appears in 
the Charyacharya.*?” According to Taranatb, Kambala and 
Padmayvajra jointly introduced the Hevajra Tantra into Buddhism, 


43. For Vajraghanta, vide Gruenwed.l, Edeisteininine, pp. 51-33. 
Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta, Mystic Tales of Lama Taranath, pp. 21-22. 

44. Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta, Ibid. 

45. Dr. Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. X, 90, 94. 

46. B.G.D., Introduction, p. 27. 

47. Doha No, 8. 
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and Padmavajra also called Saroruhavajra was the famous disciplé 
of Kukuripada, who is said to bave introduced the Heruka Sadhana 
and other Tantras from the land of Dakin1. 48 Padmavajra is 
widely known by his great work Gihya Siddhi which is regarded 
as an authoritative text on Tantrayana. 


Anangavajra, 

Padmavajra’s worthy disciple Ananga Vajra was a contem- 
porary of Kambalapada, and he is described in the History of the 
84 Mahasiddhas as the son of King Gopala, whose time has been 
fixed about the middle of the 8th century A.D. He wrote several 
works on the Hevajra Tantra, enunciated by his teacher Padma- 
vajra but he is particularly famous for his work Prarjnopiaya- 
Vinischaya-Siddhi where he has boldly and lucidly explained the 
teachings of Vajrayana. 


Indrabhuiuti, Padmasambhava and Laksmi Kara 


Indrabbiti, the King of Uddtiyana, is known to be the 
disciple of both Kambalpada and Anaiiga Vajra.*?’ Many of his 
works numbering about 23, are preserved in the Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur, and one of his Sadbanas, connected with the worship of 
the Goddess Kurukull3 of Uddtiyana appears in the Sadhana Mala. 
His famous work Jnana Siddhi, which expounds the doctrine of 
the five Dhyan1 Buddhas and throws light on the various esoteric 
rites of Vajrayana, is a very important and informative text of 
Tantric Buddhism. 


It is said that Indrabhuti at the beginning was a blind man 
and he had to undergo various troubles and sufferings in his early 
life. As a King he was tbe least happy because his territory was 
devastated by the visitations of famine and pestilences, and to add 
to his grief, his only son died a premature death. In the midst of 
these misfortunes the King and his distressed subjects cried unto 
the Buddbas with many offerings, as a result of which Padma- 
sambhava, who is regarded as the incarnation of Si4kya Muni, 
miraculously appeared in that land and was brought up by Indra- 
‘ohuti, who got back his eyes at the sight of him. °° Such fabulous 
episodes are, however, not uncommon in the religious history of 


48. See B. Bhattacharya in J,B.0.R S. 1928, p. 34¢ ff; Sadhana Mala, 
NH, p. XIHA. 
49. B. Bhattacharya, Ibid. 


§0. For this episode, vide Waddell, L maism (London 1895S) p. 380 ff 
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the world and they are found invariably associated with the birth 
of great prophets and reformers. Padmasambhava who may be 
regarded as a son of Indrabhiti was, in fact, a great religious re- 
former who preached Tantrayana in Tibet and organised the order 
of Lamas in that land of snow. ®! He visited Tibet in the com- 
pany of the famous Buddhist Philosopher Santaraksita, who 
happened to be his brother-ln-law, and stayed there in Cir. 780-95 
A-D., during which period he established a great monastery at 
Bsam-Ye, after the model of the Odantapuri Vihara in Magadha. 
This first Tibetan monastery actively diffused Tantrayana among 
the followers of the Bon-pa religion and evolved a synthetic Indo- 
Tibetan mysticism, generally known as Lamaism. ”? 


Indrabhuti’s sister Laksm1 Kara, who married the son of 
King Jalendra of Lankapuri, was a famous luminary of Tantric 
Buddhism, and she is also revered as one of the 84 Siddhas. She 
was the disciple of Indrabhuti, the great Vajrayanist, but strangely 
enough, she advocated a religious system which came out asa 
reaction against Vajrayana. ® The famous work Advaya Siddhi, 
composed by her disciple Advaya Vajra, “* indicates a bold depar- 
ture from the Vajrayanic system by ignoring the worship of 
Dhyani Buddhas and their emanations, and it also encourages to 
violate the artificial rules of conduct and lays great emphasis 
on physical gratification. The Tantric ideology, which was 
unfolded from about the time of Saraba attained its highest 
development in the writings of Indrabhiti, whose famous work 
Jnanasiddhi asserts that emancipation cannot be obtained simply 
by Mudra, Mantra and Mandala, unless a deeper knowledge of the 
five Tathagatas or the Dhyani Buddhas be attained by the 
Sadhaka, and also that neither the learned nor the fool can get rid 
of the Samsara if he is devoid of this Buddha knowledge. But 
with Laksm1 Kara, there seems to have appeared a change in this 
ideology, and the rigourism of knowledge as well as, of the Yogic 


st. Rahul Sankrityayan says that it is the later tradition in Tibet, 
which makes Padmasambhava a son of Indrabhuiti, and according to him 
Padmasambhava was an ordinary monk who accompanied the great scholap 
Santarakgita in his sojourn to Tibet, 

52. Waddell. Ibid. pp. 29-30, See R. C. Majumdar, History of 
Bengal, I, F. 673. 

53. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit, 

54 B. Bhattacharya thinks that ‘ Advaya Siddhi' was written by 
Laksmi Kara herself. 
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practices, gave place to a Sahaja system, which revolted not only 
against baving the Buddha knowledge and worshipping the 
Tathagatas, but also against all sorts of traditional and moral 
injunctions, which constitute the social system. Thus, in the 
evolution of Buddhist mysticism Laksmi-Kara stands as a finger 
post towards Sahajayana. 


Jalandharipada. 

The next group of Siddhas whom we meet in the 
Chakra-Sambara Tantra may be classed as the Sahajayanists, 
although they had no disrespect towards the practices of Vajra- 
yana. Jalandharipada, the first Siddha of this group is charac. 
terised by Taranath as a contemporary of Bhartrhari, Vimala 
Chandra, Krsnacharya, Tantipa and also of Dharmaktrtti. °° But 
the accounts of T4ranath need not seriously be considered, as the 
date of Jalandhar1 cannot be regarded as earlier than 900 A.D. °° 
The author of the Pag Sam Jon Zang makes him a contemporary 
of the king Gopichandra of Chatigaon who was converted by him 
to Tantric Siddha Cult.°? Jalandhari wrote several works in 
Sanskrt, four of which are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, °° one of them being a commentary called Suddhi- 
Vajra-Pradipa on Hevaijra Sadhana, assigned to Saroriha 
Vajra. °° 
Viripa. 

Two famous disciples of Acharya Jalandhari, namely Virupa 
and Krsnacharya (Kanhupa), hailed from Orissa. Acharya Virapa 
was residing on the banks of the river Virupa—probably named 
after him, which surrounds the Asis range of hills, where Buddhist 
monuments are found in plenty. According to Taraniath he per- 
formed various magical feats in Orissa, and preached powerfully 
against the Siva worship, prevalent there. It is said that in the 
capital of Trikalinga, which is perhaps the same as Chauduar, he 
declined to pay reverence to the Saivite Gods, and when the King 
forced him to bow before Visvaniatha who was in Linga form, the 
images of the Gods mnrgically broke into pieces. °° 


55. B. Bhattacharya, Op. cit, 

56. R, C, Majundar, Op. cit., p. 386. 

57- Taranath also connects him with the Gopichand legend, Edelst, 
62 ff. See J,A.S.B. 1898, p, 22. 

58. P. Cordier, pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

59. Ibid, pp. 75, 78. 

60. Bhupendranath Dutta, Mystic Tales of Lama Taranath p. 14. 
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Ten of the works of Acharya Virdupa ®? are preserved 
in the Bstfan-hgyur list, °? and he is also known to be the author 
of several Doha collections, °? viz., Dohakosa, Viripa-pada 
Chatur3siIti, Viraupz Gitika and Virdpa Vajra Gitika, while a song 
ascribed to him also occurs in the Charya Charya °* 


Kanhup?. 


Krsnacharya, Krsnapada, or Kanhupa1, came out of a 
Brahmana family of Orissa, and Taranath believes on the autho- 
rity of his Guru tbat even Lord Buddha had once prophesied 
the birth of this Acharya to be in the country of Uruvisa 
(Orissa). °? According to Sump, Kanha or Krsnapida was a 
Buddhist Tantric sage born in a Brihmana family of Odyana, and 
was initiated by Jalandbara. °° Rahul Sankrtyayana states that 
Kanhapai, the disciple of Jalandhbhara was a writer (Kayastha) 
living at Somapurt during the reign of Devapala, who flourished 
in C. 900—950 A.D. Krsna charya or Kanhupada (who are proved 
to be identical by Dr. S. K. Chatterji °”) was undoutedly a prolific 
author, and not less than 69 Buddhist Tantric works are ascribed 
to his name in the Bstan hgyur. °° He is also known to be the 
author of a Dohikosa °? and eleven of his songs, which show 
great affinity towards ancient Oriya, are published in the Charya- 
Charya.” ° 


61. The Buddhist Tantric traditions know of at least two Virdpas, 
one of whom was born at Tripura (Pag Sam Jon Zang pp. LXXII, 109). 
62. P. Cordier, 11. §7, 125, 176, 177, 182, 223, 234, 230. 
63. For the first two collections, Cordier, p. 223 ; and for the other two, 
See B.G.D introd,, p. 28. 
64. No, 3. 
65. Bhupendranath Dutta, Ibid, p. 32. 
66. Sumpa, pp. V, 210, 
67. R. C, Majumdar, History of Bengal, 1, pp. 385-86. 
68. R. C. Majumdar, Ibid, p. 347, F. n. 6. 
69. B.G.D., pp. 123-32; Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Doha-Kosga, pp. 121-36, 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji Places the Doha writer, Krignacharya at the 
end of the zsrth Century, on the ground that the Cambridge 
University Library Ms. of the Hevajra Panjika by Panditacharya 
Sri Krignapada is dated in the 3oth year of Govindapala (=C, 
1199 A.D.). R. C. Majumdar, Ibid p. 386). 
70. Nos. 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 36, 40, 42, 45. 
22 - 
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Tilopa3 and Na8&ropa. 


We know very little about the next two Achiryas, Gthya 
(also called Bbadrapada), and VijayapAa; but the other two Siddhas- 
Tilopz and Naropa, are well known for their magical! activities in 
eastern India. Tilo or Tilli was born in a Briabmana family of 
Chatighava, perhaps the same as Chaitigaon, while his disciple 
Niro hailed from Kismira. We have already pointed out that 
Tilopada was associated with the Panditavibara of Chittagong 
during the time of King Maht?pala, ”! and Naropida, who at first 
was the Acharya of Phullabar! monastery and afterwards that of 
Vikramasila, was a contemporary of King Nayapdla (C. 1038-55 
A.D. ®), These two Siddhas wrote many important works on 
Chakrasambara, Heruka and Hevajra Tantra and popularised 
SahajayAna throughout eastern India including Madhyadesa. 


Other Tantric Siddhas of Orissa. 


Many other important Slddhas are known to be flourishing 
by this time, although their places in the Guruparampar& are 
difficult to determine. Acharya Lila Vajra is described in the 
Bstsn-hgyur as a disciple of Bhagavati Laksmi,”” whereas 
according to Taranith he was a disciple of Acharya Lalitavajra of 
Uddiysna. ** Acharya Pitopsida,”’ who was a teacher of 
esoteric Yoga in Ratnagiri monastery of Orissa is credited with 
the introduction of Kislachakra Tantra in Buddhism, and he was 
without doubt a famous author of a large number of Tantric 
books on Kéilachakra, many of which are unfortunately lost at 
present. Among his six great disciples, the names of Avadhdti, 
Bodhi$r1, and Ngropa are well known in the Tantric world and 
all of them learnt and practised Yoga philosophy in the great 
monastery of Ratnagiri. "° Acharya Abhbayskara Gupta ”’ was 


71. Taranath, 226; Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. Xi, 128. 
72. Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. Ixvii, 118. Taranath, pp. 239 Ff, 244 Ff, 
249, 328. 
73. B. Bhattacharya, Op. Cit, 
74- Pig Sam Jon Zang, pp. x. 90, 94. Edelstein, p. 104; 
Bhupendranath Dutta, Op. Cit, p. 46. 
75. Blhupcendranath Dutta, Op. Cit. pp. 48-40. 
Ibid. 
For Abhayakara Gupta, vide Pag Sam Jon Zafig, pp. 
XCCX VII, 63, 112, 120, 121; Taranath, 250 Ff; Edelstein, p. 109 Ff. 
See also S. C. Das in J,A.S.B., 1881, pp, 16-18. 
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another famous Siddha, who was born at Jhbsrkhanda in Orissa 
from a Kayastha father and a Bribmapi mother. He was edu- 
cated in Nalanda where, subsequently he became an abbot and he 
was also for sometime the Chief abbot at Vikramasila. This 
Acharya is known to be the preceptor of King Ramapala (C. 1077- 
1119 A.D.), whose queen dedicated to his pleasure the temple 
cloister of Edapura, which is probably the same as Adipura 
of Maydrbhanj. 


Acharya Moksakara Gupta, Vibhati Chandra, Danasila and 
Subhakara were the four great luminaries of Jagaddala-Vibhara, a 
great monastic institution of medieval Orissa, ”” Moksiakara 
Gupta was the author of Tarkabhasa ® a famous work on 
Buddhist Logic, and he is also regarded as the commentator of 
Dohakosa in Apabhramsa. °°  Vibbati Chandra was both a proli- 
fic writer and a translator, and as many as 23 Tantric works are 
ascribed to him in the Bstan hgyur, of which seventeen are the 
textual translations °* A palmleaf manuscript, preserved in the 
Library of B.O.R.S., reveals that Vibhati Chandra visited Nepal 
and Tibet with his preceptor Sakyasribhadra, the last hierarch of 
Vikramasila, when that institution was destroyed by the Muham- 
madans. ®? Danasila is also known as a great commentator, and 
his Pramana Varttika Bhbasya (Vartikalankara) along with the 
works of Vibhtti Chandra, is discovered by R. Samkrtyayana 
from the Sa-Skya monastery of Tibet.°® Very little is known 
about Subhakara of Jagaddala, and we cannot say whether he 
was the same as the famous Subhakara Gupta, the disciple of 
Abhayakara Gupta or not. °* 


78. Fora discussion on Jagaddala Vihara see infra. Ch, VL. 
79. $. C. Vidyablusan, Indian Logic (Cal. 1921) p. 346. 
30. PB. Cordier, p, 219. 


81, P. Cordier, pp. 19, 21, 23, 49, 50, 126, 142, 178, 302, 365. Sec 
also N, N. Dasgupta, Ind. Cult. Vol, V, pp. 215-17. 
82. J.B.O.R.S,, March, 1937; p. 11 ff. 
83. Ibid. 
Danasila is also known as a prolific translator and there are 
about sixty Tantric translations in Tibetan to his credit. (R. C. 
Majumdar, Hist. of Bengal I, p. 336). 
84. S. K. De distinguishes the Subhakara of Jagaddala from the 
Subhakara of Magadha, pupil of Abhayakara Gupta. Scc also S, C. 
Vidyabhusan, Op. Cit., p. 346. 
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Another monk of Jagaddala, named Jnana Mitra, who hailed 
from Tripura, was very widely known in Orissa, and he was 
proficient not only in Gahyatantras, but also in various MahayAa- 
nic scriptures, “ He learnt profoundly the collections on Yaman- 
taka, Sambara and Heruka, the Gihya Chandra tilaka, Mahapani 
tilaka, and Kailachakra,”’ ®” He was a great devotee of God 
Jagannatha and very often he was getting into the temple of Purl, 
where he was performing various miracles, and Taranith believes 
that when this Acharya was once ill-treated inside the temple the 
images of Jagannath lost their hands and feet, as well as their 
former magical efficacies. ° ° 


Nathism and its influence in Orissa : 


In connection with the later phase of Buddbhlsm comes 
Nathism, which probably started as reactionary movement against 
the erotic practices of Tantric Buddhism. ®? The great apostle 
of Nathism was Goraksanitha, who flourished sometime in the 
12th Century A.D. before the Turko Afghan invasion of India. 
Mr. S. C. Das thus writes of him, “ Gauraksa—a cowhberd who 
being initiated into Tantric Buddhism became the well-known sage 
Gauraksa, whose religious school survives in the Yogee sect who 
go under the designation of Natha.” °° But Goraksa is looked 
upon as a heretic by the Buddhists probably because he gave a 
Saivite turn to the Natha Cult deviating from Tantric Buddhism, ® 
and his religious conflict with the Buddhists is referred to in the 
Pag Sam Jon Zang wherefrom we know that he converted a large 
section of them into his Cult that grew with a general air of 
Saivism.’®’ The origin of the Natha Cult is attributed to Luipa— 
Matsyendranatha who is known as the first Siddha in the Tibetan 
text and Goraksangtha is generally believed to be his spiritual 
disciple although the dates of these two Siddhas cannot be satis- 
factorily reconciled. °! 


85. Bhupendranath Datta, Op. Cit, p. 37. 
86. Edelstein, p. 88. 
Bhupendranath Datta, Op. Cit. pp. 38-39. 
87, For a discussion on this, see Ind, Cul, Vol. I, No. 2. pp. 292-94 
88. S.C, Das, Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, P. IX. On Gorakgsanath 
as a deified protector of Cattle, Sec J. L. XIX, 16 ff. 
89. Ind. Cul., ibid. 
. 90. Pag Sam Jon Zang, P. 122; J.A.S.B., 1898 Part I p. 25, On 
Gorakganatha as a renegade Sce S. Levi, Nepal, 1. p. 355 Ff ; Tiranath, 255; 
R. C. Majumdar, History of Bengal, II, p. 344. 


91 Seeinfra, 
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Dr. S. B. Dasgupta, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
the Nitha Cult originated independently of Tantric Buddhism and 
that its history may be traced back to a period prior to Patanjalt. 
He, therefore, states that “ any hypothesis about the possibility 
of the Natha Cult being originally an esoteric Buddhist cult and 
seceding from Buddhism in course of time to assume a Saivite air 
is based purely on a misconception of the fundamental nature of 
the Cult.” ®? But it is difficult to subscribe to the views of this 
learned scholar because, the direct evolution of Psycho-physical 
Yoga system from the pre-Patanjali period to the time of Matsy- 
endra and Goraksa cannot be traced with the present state of our 
knowledge, and moreover, the development of the Nathist Yoga 
from the esoteric Yoga system of Tantric Buddhism does not at 
all seem to be based on any unreasonable hypothesis. 


The Yoginikula Tantra, which is said to have been introduced 
by Matsyendranitha®? appears to be closely connected with Hatha 
Yoga as some of the Mudras and Asanas in Hatha Yoga is 
expressly named after Matsyendra while its traditions claim him 
as the first teacher of Yoga after Adinatha Siva. According to 
the Kaulajnana Nirnaya, “* a work attributed to him, Matsyendra- 
natha is regarded as belonging to the Siddha or Siddhamrta sect 
primarily connected with the Yoginikula, and it may be pointed 
out that the word Kula which is often synonymous with ‘Sakti,’ 
is undoubtedly associated with the five Kulas of the Vajraydna- 
tantra representing the five Dhyani Buddhas. Thus, the Yogint- 
kula, which is probably the precursor of the Natha Cult developed 
out of Tantric Buddism and Naitha Cult which transformed itself, 
into Tantric Siivism appropriated its own Gurus to famous 
Vajraygnist teachers on the one hand, and to Siva and the Saivite 
Achiryas on the other. °° 


Apart from the Yogic and theological considerations, the 
philosophical speculation of Nathism carries with it the thought 
process of Tantric Buddhism. In the ‘ Akula—VIra-Tantra, 
ascribed to Matsyendranditha, the Sahaja state is described as a 


92. 5. B, Dasgupta, obscure Religious Cults, p. 223. 
93. According to Taranath, Lui-pa introduced the Yogini Cult. 
Geschichte p. 275 ff. 
94. Ed. by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Cal. Sans, Series 111, 1934. 
See the Savara-Tantra quoted in the Gorakga-Siddhanta-Sam- 
raha ; and also Sri- Jianesvara Charitra by Mr. Pangarakara (Ch. on Guru- 
Sampradaya) pp. 60-78. 
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state of supreme equilibrium which transcends all perceptual 
knowledge with positive and negative attributes, while in that 
state the YogT? becomes one with the whole universe and realises 
a non-dual existence.’’ In the ‘Goraksa Samhita,” a work 
attributed to Goraksa, Sahaja is likened with the boundless sky 
and is characterised as the absolute truth, ®” and although this 
work is regarded by some scholars as of late quasi- Hindu 
origin, °° it may be said to have embodied the teachings of 
Goraksa. Even in the Hatha Yoga Pradipik3, we find the theory 
of four kinds of Sinya—Sinya, Atisanya, Mahasunya, and Sabhaja 
sinya—associated with four stages of sounds produced in Yoga,’ ® 
and so it is not difficult to see tbat the conceptions of Sabaja and 
of Sunya in Nathbist literature are exactly the same as we meet in 
the Buddhist-Tantra texts, Dohas and Chary3a songs. 


Moreover, Charpatinatha,°® another great teacher of 
Nathism is regarded in the Tibetan Tradition as one of the 84 
Siddbas, and the “ Devamanusya Stotra” supposed to be written 
by him ! ®! is a beautiful hymn to Avalokitesvara, which is in 
circulation even at present among the Buddhist community of 
Nepal. Matsyendranitha, the first exponent of the Nsitha Cult 
is even now worshppied as Avalokitesvara in Nepal, although he 
is apotheosised as Siva in India. 1°? Thus, there can be no doubt 
in the fact that Nathism was closely associated with the later 
Buddhism and that it was originally an esoteric Buddbist Cult is 
based on reasonable possibility. In the hatred of the Nepalese 
Buddhists towards Goraksa as a seceder of faith, one cannot but 
observe the traditional truth regarding the trend of the Natha 
Cult from Tantric Buddhism to Yogic Saivism. 


96. Vide Dr. P.C Bagchi's introduction to Kaulajnana-Nirnaya, 
PP. 55-56. yr ¥ . 
ସ୍ସ ଙ୍ଖ ଏହ ଷ ମା, 
ନାସ ନସ ଅଜ୍ଞ ସସ 
97: Gorakga Samhita. Vers. go. 
98. Majumdar, Hist. of Bengal, I, p. 344, F.n. 3. 
99: Hatha=Yoga-Pradipika, Iyangar’ s edition (4. 70-75). 
100. For Charpatinatha, vide Taranath, p. 106; Sump8& 1, 129. 
101. The authorship of Charpati is known from the following references. 
—In verse 16 HU UTM and in verse 228faat zl See J. A. S. B. 
XXIV, i930. p. 137. 


102. For the legends of MatsyendranAatha, see Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, 1.H.Q. 1930, pp. 178-81. In the Tantrasara of Krgnananda 
Matsyendranatha 1s connected with the worship of Tara. 
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Nathism very soon came to be an ail India religious move- 
ment and enjoyed great popularity in many parts of this country, 
while in Orissa its influence as an essentially Yogic Cult was also 
felt in a remarkable degree. In the Tantramaharnava quoted in 
the Goraksa-Siddhanta Samgraha, Goraksanitha is described as 
residing in the forest of Jagannitha (Orissa),!°? and in the 

Oinya Samhita of Achyutananda it is stated that a young 
Vaisnava, Madhuridasa, who visited the forest of the Prachi 
valley {in Puri district) was led by an ascetic of the forest to 
the cave of Goraksa, where the great Siddha had practised the 
Yoga of Niradhgra (supportless Yoga). !°* Madhurldasa, is also 
stated to have seen in the same forest the cive of Mallikanatha, a 
disciple of Goraksangtha,’®’ as well as the hermitage of 
Loidasa, who is identified by Mr. Prabhat Mukherji with the 
Siddhacharya Luipa.!’° As to the residence of Goraksa and 
Mallikanatha on the banks of the river Prachi in Orissa, we 
require some more reliable evidence to come to a definite conclu- 
sion, but there can be no doubt that their teachings inspired a 
powerful Yogic movement in Orissa which very greatly influenced 
the religion, philosophy and the Yoga system of the Jagannatha 
Cult which developed as a Buddhist Vaisnava Cult in the 15th and 
the 16th Centuries A.D. Early in the 15th Century Goraksa is 
found deified in Orissa and even his name was then regarded as 
the great source of occult powers. Saraladasa the famous writer 
of the Oriya Mahabharata (Ist half of the 15th Century) puts the 
name Goraksa (Gorekha) on the lips of Sakupni the dice player, 
indicating that his success in the dice game was owing to the 
magical efficacy of that name. !°” Saraladasa also takes Nakula 
to the ‘ Kadal1 forest’ where he meets Goraksanitha and learns 
from him the art of ‘ Stambhana’ (Paralysing), as well as the 


103. Vide Gorakga-Siddhanta-Samgraha, pp- 44-45 
104. ef Haga 4 JR MET | 


ସୀର୍ୟୀ,କ ଜୀଆ ସ୍‌ ସା ସ୍ଫ ॥ 
Sunya Sam. Chap. X 


105. CSR AigeiY JG Ha | 


ପଦ ଆଷୀ ସମ୍‌ ଷ ସୀ ମାଣ ॥ 
Ibid, 


106, P, Mukherjee, Hist, of Medieval Vaignavism in Orissa, p. 59. 
The identification has no basis whatsoever, 
107. Sarala Mbh. Vana Parva, 
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Yogic process of inhaling the motionless air and of taking the 
internal air upward. !°® The great Yogic philosophers like 
Achyuta, Ananta, Yasobanta, Baranga and others, who flourished 
in Orissa in the 16th Century A D. based their Yoga system on 
the Hatha Yoga of the Natha Cult and drew inspiration from its 
great Siddhas viz., Matsyendransth, Hadipa, Goraksa and Mallika- 
patha. The popular story of Raja Govinda Chandra (Gopi 
Chand) who is said’to have renounced the world at the teachings 
of Hadipa-Jalandharipada was given a thrilling exposition by 
writers like Yasovantadiasa and Uddbavadasa !®® and the Natha 
YogTs of Orissa spread it all over the territory through their 
inspired songs that they used to,sing playing on the Kendra—a 
local Musical instrument. 


The Latest Buddhist Siddhas of Orissa: 


Even as late as the 15th and the 16th Centuries A.D, when 
Buddhism was almost a forgotten faith in the whole of India, 
Orissa could preserve the vestiges of the different schools of later 
Buddhism, each of which was claiming certain amount of popu- 
larity. It appears from the writing of Achyutananda Dasa, the 
reputed philosopber of the 16th Century that Buddhism during 
his time was not an insignificant creed and it was then existing in 
four different schools namely, Naginti, Yoganti, Vedanti and 
Siddhanti, 3° The Buddhists of the Naganti School appear to 
be the followers of the great Tantric Acharya Nagarjuna, who had 
considerable influence on the religous life of Orissa in the 8th-— 9th 
Century A.D., and those belonging to the YogAanti School seem to 
have placed more emphasis on the Psycho physical practices than 
on the practices of the occult arts, the latter being advocated by 
the followers of the Naganti School: Itis dificult to say anything 
about the views of the Vedantis and the opinion of Prof. 
Arta Ballabha Mahanty ’’! that they were the same as those 
of the Sautrantikas of the Hinayana School, is too inconsis- 
tent to be correct. The followers of the Vedignti School were, 


108. Ibid, Sabha Parva, see also P. Mukherjee, Ibid, p. 58. 

109, The two famous Oriya books in this connection are, Govinda 
Chandra Gita by Yajovantadasa, and Tika Govinda Chandra, by 
Uddhavadasa. For the legend of Gopichand, Vide Gopal Haldar’s paper 
in the Proceedings, and Transactions of the 6th Oriental Conf. 

110. Siunya Samhita of Achyutananda, Chap. X. 


111. Artaballabha Mahanty, Introduction of Anakara Samhita, 
P. XXXIY. 
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without doubt, a section of the Tantric orders, and they 
were named so probably because they looked npon Tantra 
as the fifth Veda, which was also regarded as the Sisuveda 
by Yasovanta Disa, and other Philosophers of the 16th 
Centnry A.D. (cf. Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita of Yasovanta 
Dasa, Ch. I). The Siddhzntis were, without doubt the follow: 
ers of the Siddha or Siddbamrta order which is popularly 
known as Nathism, All these schools had very little distinction 
among themselves and they appear to have devoted to almost 
the same type of metaphysical studies and Yogic practices. They 
represented in a degenerated form the ideology of Tantric 
Buddhism in Orissa in the 16th Century A,D. But their occult 
arts and esoteric Sadhanas which attracted the common people, 
were regarded as meaningless and trivial by the learned Philosophers 
of the time. Achyutananda Dasa branded the practices of the 
Nagantis as an art of hypocrite devotion, which was not 
conducive to the attainment of salvation. ! !? 


The most prominent among the Buddhist teachers of the 16th 
Century were Varanga Swami, Loidasa, Valigandasa and Vira- 
simha and all of them used to practise Yoga on the forest clad 
banks of the river Prachi, Quite a large number of thelr follow- 
ers were residing in the rock cut caves of Dhauli, Khandagiri, 
Udayagiri and Tipanga in modern Puri district, in the hillocks of 
Mahiparvata, Manduka, Jalauka, Ratnagiri, Udayagiri and Naltigiri 
in Cuttack district, and in various other places of the Garjit area 
including Baud, Sonepur and Patna. Varana Swami, the son of 
Bharadwaja and the disciple of Situ Ananta, is said to be practising 
an extremely difficult Yoga of Twelve Angulis, in which he was to 
walk to and fro within a space measuring twelve angulits only. 11° 
An illuminating work of this Siddha known as ‘ Brahma Kundel1’ 
has come to light,!* in which we find a highly intellectual 
discussion of the difficult and mystic processes of Yoga written in 
lucid language. Loidasa the author of the Lobi Gita, was 


ମନ. ମୀମୀଙ ର୍ଷ ଏଙ ଖା । 


ପ୍ୟାସି ଆ ସୟ ୩ || 
Sinya Samhita, Ch. XI. 


113. ସୀ ଆଷମ୍ ୩୯ ୯୩" ୟା । 
ଆୟ ଆଧ ଷୀଷୀ୍ ସ୍ବାଧି ୩ଙ୍ଗଞ ॥ 


Siinya Samhita Ch. X. 
t14+ This work is published by Sri Mohan Charan Das. 
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meditating upon Nirakara, the Formless One, !!° whereas Vali- 
gandasa was practising Yoga for the realisation of Brahma, 
taking as his food only the bark of the trees. 446 

Virasimha, the greatest and the most enlightened Buddhist 
of his time, was professing the intricate and mystic philosophy of 
the Naganti school, although he was also well versed in all other 
branches of Buddhist philosophy and Yoga system eg. those of 
Yoginti, Vedanti and Siddhanti. '”’ According to Iswara Dasa, 
the author of ‘Chaitanya Bhagavata,’” Virasimha belonged to a 
Ksatriya family of royal blood and was not only a great meta- 
physician, but also a reputed physician, 1!¢ Achyutananda Dasa 
bears evidence to the fact that this great sage could travel hundred 
Ynjanas within a moment at his will, and that he was daily going to 
worship Sr? Krsna (Jagannatha) and was coming back to his 
Asrama on the Pracht. !!* Virasimha also possessed wonderful 
occult power and we know from Sanyasambita that Madhuridasa 
in order to torment his own Guru Madhuri GosA2in, exercised one 
of the occult arts of Virasimha in the following manners—" He 


୨. ଆଖି ଙ୍ଗ ମ ® ପସ ଅ ଙ୍ଖାବି । 


ଅଆ @ଦପାମ ଉମ ମ୍ଫ ଅ3R॥ 
Sunya Sam.—Ilbid. 


116. ଅgN? qAF AS ga ନା ୧ । 
ମୁ ୩୩ ହଙା ୩ 1%. କୀଓ କମ ॥ 
ଆମା “ଶସ ଷ ଆ୍ପଗାମ ମୁ । 


ଆଞ୍ାଏ କସ ଅମ ଗୂସମ୯ କକ | 
Ibid, 
117. Artaballabha Mahanty, Op. Cit, P. XX XL, 


18. ସ୍ଫ ମଧ ସା -'ଙ 
ଅସ ସ୍ୟ ॥ 
Iswara Diisa’s Chaitanya Bhagavata Ch. 53. TIswar Dasa, however, 


places Virasimha during the reign of Anangabhima and makes hi 
of both Buddha and Nrsimha, - ନ ee 


1୨. ସୀଂହଞଙ କ୍ଙଣଙ ଆଗ କପଟ | 


{କଧମ ଷ(ଆ ଷ ଜାମା ଷ ସାଫ ॥ 
ଝୁ ଆଆୀଂସ ସୀ ସୁଅ ମୁସ । 
୩ {ସମ ଷ ଆଷଙ ପଞଙ୍‌ମ ॥ 


Sunyasamhita, Ibid, 
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{wrote the Mantra in the form of the figure (of his Guru) and then ima- 
gining a mental image of him he put the writing sheet into a fire pit, 
whereupon the body of the poor mendicant began to burn and with 
unbearable pain he shed bitter tears. 3?° “Thus Virasimba was 
a great philosopher, a Yogic Purusa, a renowned physician and at 
the same time a Tantric Siddha, and he commanded respect not 
only in Orissa but also in many parts of the Audhra territory. He 
is also known to be a great writer of esoteric texts and many of 
his books in the form of Mantra, Saptanga, Bhajan, Ajna, and 
Chautisa are preserved at present in maunscript form in 
many places of Orissa. In ‘ Virasimbha Chautisa, this versatile 
sage is found to be imparting spiritual instruction to one Nach- 
hindra or Laksmidhara, who is identified by scholars with 
Lolla Laksmidhbara, the Andhra scholar in the court of Gajarati 


Prataparudradeva, and the famous commentator of the ‘“Saundarya 
Laabri.” 121 


The status of Buddhism in Orissa, as well as in some other 
places of India in the 16th Century A.D. is known from the 
biography of Buddhaguptanatha (Sans rgyas Sbas pa) !*? the 
Guru of Taraniath. This reputed Sadhu, who like many other 
Indian and Tibetan saints lives in a kind of mystic atmosphere, 
claims to have visited various places in India and outside, in order to 
find out traces of Buddhism and Buddhist remains. 1? It is known 
from his records that he visited Kalinga, where Buddhist remains 
were in plenty, and then passing through Jarikhanda, he came to 


120. ସୀଵଝଷଞୁ (ସପ ସ୍୯ମୀ  ଲଞା | 
ଏ ଏ x» x 
କାଖଞାକ ଷମୟଷ ଧି ଝୁ ଙହଙ । 
କ୍ଷ କୀଏ ସୀ $1୧ ଓ ଖା ॥ 
GGT AAT AN GT 5S | 
ଅକୁ ମସ ସାଞ୍ସବ ଖା ସମ ॥| 
Sunyasamhita, Ibid. 
121. SS. N. Rajguru in Utkala Sihitya, Pausa, p. 337. 
122, Buddhagupta was born in Indralipga near Ramesvara in South 
India in the family of a rich merchant whose name was Krsna. He was 
initiated by an ascetic called Tirthinatha (hbab Stegs Myon Po) as found in 


the ‘ Bkah babs bdun Idan,’ p. 16. ‘This Sadhu is said to be a contemporary 
of King Ramaraja identified with Ramaraja of Vijayanagara (1542-65 A.D.). 


123. Vide Prof. Guiseppe Tucci, ‘Sea and Land travels of a Buddhist 
Sadhu in the 16th Century,’ 1L.H.Q. VII, pp, 683-702. 
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the land of Jagannatha, which was then a great stronghold of 
Buddism in India. Passing further north, after a long travel of 
twenty days he is said to have reached the shrine of Khasarpana 
(Kharimandala ?) in Buntavarta (Pundra Vardhana ?), and Devikota 
in the upper part of Tripura. Then he visited R& K’ An and some 
of its places i.e. Haribbanja, Bu K’ An and Bal gu. Mr. N. N, Basu 
is inclined to identify Haribbhanja with Haripur, the then capital 
of Mayirbhanj, Bu Kan (Pu Kan) with “ the hilly tracts of Mayur- 
bhanj interspersed with Siddhaguhzs,”’ and Bal gu (Pal gu) with 
Pallabarn of Orissa. !”* But these identifications do not scem to 
be tenable because from Devikota Buddhagupta proceeded further 
east and he is not known to have tracked back towards the South- 
west so as to reach Mayiurbbanj or Pallabara. Prof. G. Tucci! ®?” 
appears perfectly right when be identifies Ra K’' an with Burma, 
and in that case Haribbanja may be the same as Haripunjaya 
situated near Lamphun, north of Menam ; while Bu K' an (Pu Kan) 
and Bal gu (Pal gu), may be identified with Pagan and Pegu 
respectively. 


The Tibetan source, however, goes to corroborate the fact 
that Buddhism was prevalent iu Kalinga, Jbarkbanda and in the 
territory round about Jagannatha as late as the 16th Century A.D. 


124. N. N, Basu, Archaeological Survey of Maytirbhaiij, p. CCXXV. 
125. Prof. G, Tucci, Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Mahayanic and Tantric Art in Orissa 
Beginning of Mahayanic Art 


fA \HE Mabayanic art was a natural development of the rapid 

spread of the ideologies of Mahayana in India in the 

lst century A.D. The deification of Buddha led to the 
worship of his images, and the artists of Gandhara and Mathura 
revolutionised the art tradition of Buddhism by modelling 
the figures of Buddha and Bodhisattvas for popular worship. 
The earliest known Buddha figure is carved on a gold casket, found 
in a steatite vase, recovered from the relic chamber of a stdpa at 
Bimran,’ and on the basis of the Kharosth1 script used in the 
inscription of the vase, Prof. Sten Konow dates it almost contem- 
poraneous with the Mathura Lion Capital of the tiine of Sodasa ?. 
The earliest Gandhara Buddha is carved on the relic casket of the 
Kaniska stupa near Peshawar and dated in the year 1, i.e. 78 A.D. ®. 
From Gaadhara and Mathura the Mabayanic art tradition spread 
towards the eastern and central India and new centres of it very 
soon dsveloped at Sravasti, Sarnath, Bodh Gaya and SaAsnchi, 
while by the end of the znd century A.D. it could distinctly make 
its influence~felt as far south as Amardavati. 


Orissa Presents a Hiatus 


In Orissa, however, there is no evidence of the artistic 
activities of the Mahbayanists till the post-Gupta period, and this 
great gap appears rather strange when we think of the religious 
and philosophical achievements of ber people during the early 
Christian centuries. The inspiration of scholars like Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, as well as Digniga, Vasumitra, Dhbarmakirtti and 
others, appears to have bad a great hold among the people, and 
places like Tosali, Palura, Puspagiri, Bhorasaila, Tamralipti 
and Che-li-ta-lo were the famous centres of Buddhist 
culture in Orissa during this period. But although Buddhism 
with its Philosophical and popular appeal was so profound in 
this territory, we are not able to trace here any archaeological 


1. The casket is now kept in the British Museum. See 
Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, Fig. S88 

2. Sten Konow, C.l.f, Vol. Il, Pt, I, p. 51. 

3. Coomaraswamy, Ibid, fig. 89. 
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remains of this religion till the 6th century A.D. It is, however, 
difficult to explain away this colossal hiatus unless we presume 
that the artistic products of this age were all made of perishable 
materials, or that they are still lying buried in some unknown 
mounds waiting for the spades of the future archaeologists. But 
it is not so only in the case of the history of Buddhism in Orissa, and 
historians are faced with a general absence of archaeological 
evidences in their study of the cultural and political history of this 
territory during the early Christian centuries. The fresco paintings 
at Sitavinjhi in Keonjhar district, a few specimens of detached 
sculptures found from the early ruins of BhuvaneSvara and above 
all, the excavations at Sisupal-garh, no doubt, throw some light 
on the obscure phases of culture during the period, but they 
cannot be said to have bridged the gulf noted above. In our 
study of the Buddhist art in Orissa, we are, therefore, forced to 
make a fresh start from the Gupta and the Post-Gupta periods, 
The Sitavinjhi painting 

Sitavinjhi in Keonjhar district is a hilly region, preserving 
some natural rock-shelters, one of which knowa as Ravanachhaya 
contains the ancient painting. The Ravanachhaya consists of 
two huge boulders placed one upon the other, the upper boulder 
projecting forward in the shape of a sunshade, It is in the ceiling 
of this projecting rock that the painting (Fig. 6) is to be noticed 
22 feet above the ground. The painting which is of tempera, 
rather than of fresco type depicts the scene of a royal procession 
in five different colours—buff, white, brown, red and yellow ochre- 
ina style comparable to that of the paintings in the Ajanta and 
Bagh caves belonging to the 5th—6th century A.D. The theme 
of the painting consists of the King who sits on a caparisoned 
elephant holding the goad in the right hand and a lily flower in the 
left hand; the royal attendant riding the same elephant behind 
the King and holding a fly whisk in the right hand and the parasol 
for the King in the left hand ; a horse man riding on a Spirited 
horse which is gallopping ahead of the majestically pacing 
elephant; anda band of retainers on foot marching forward, 
in the front, with joy and vigour, while a female attendant is seen 
lingering behind the elephant being unable to keep pace with the 
party. The composition seems realistic and the painting may be 
classed as Vainika or lyrical type, which is, however, mixed with 
gome idealistic elements in the shape of the Vidyadhari figures 
hovering playfully over in the sky, 
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The human and the animal figures in the painting are all 
very skilfully treated and their movements and gestures are 
lively depicted. The female attendant particularly is an interest- 
ing element in the group and she wears upto the knee a skirt 
marked with vertical lines and covers her busts with a white piece 
of cloth exactly in the manner of the women figures in the Ajanta 
paintings of the Gupta period. 


The name of the King is painted in red colour just below the 
elephant, and it reads—Mahbaraja Srf Disa Bbhbanja, the characters 
belonging to the 4+th—5th century A D. It is however, not 
clearly known whether the painting is Buddhistic, Saivite or a 
secular one, but the pictorial technique indicates the direct 
continuation of the Buddhistic Art as revealed :n the caves of 
Ajanta and Bagh. 


Buddhist Architecture in Medieval Orissa 


An early phase of Mahbayanic art and architecture can be 
seen in the hills of Sankaram and Ramatirtham in Vizagapatam 
District of the modern Andbra State. At Sankaram (Sansk. 
Samgharama) there are two isolated hills, out of which the 
eastern one is full of rock cut sttpas, chaiiyas and residential 
caves, while at the summit of it there exists the main chaitya 
with ite apse on the east and the entrance on the west. The 
chaitya is divided into two compartments—an antechamber and a 
shrine, and in the latter there was probably a large image of 
Buddha. Our the west {ace of the eastern hill a stairway of 65 
steps leads up to a large double storeyed cave, where inside the 
niches huge seated Buddhas bave been carved. The hill range 
near Rimatirtbam is also studded with the ruins of a Buddhist 
monastery and here we find a brick chaitya ball havicg barrel 
shaped roof and its entrance turned to the east. Images of 
Buddha are also found here in the caves of the monastery, and 
some of them are in good state of preservation. Mr. Rea who 
surveyed the ruins of these places in the early years of the 
present century, is of the opinion that the caves and the monol- 
iths, as well as, the sculptures, are anterior to the Ist century 
A.D. and may probably belong to the period of ASoka.* But, 
apart from the fact that the figures of Buddha were not conceived 
- 4. Rea, Arch. Surv, Annual! Report, 1907-08, p. 49 ff; 1910-11, 
pp. 78-81. 
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in sculptural art before the Christian era, there are other consi- 
derations in regard to which the opinion of Mr. Rea appears 
unsound. The crudeness of the sculptures, and the low type of 
technique observed in the caves, warrant the possibility of a very 
late pcriod, when the monolithic workmansbip and the art of 
excavating caves were in a process of decadence. Mr. Deva 
Prasa-! Ghosh remarks—' If the rail pattern, chaitya window 
motif, sloping door jambs, wooden ribs of the barrel vaulted roof, 
and the wooden screen and the purlins in front of the chaitya ball 
are indicative of an early age, surcly all these features are promi- 
nent by their absence at Sankaram.” * In fact, the architectonic 
features of these caves and chaityas do not indicate a transfor- 
mation from the wooden to the stone construction, and the 
technique of the stupas and the sculptures indicate that they were 
very probably tlie decadent survival of the AmarAivati school. 
Some of the seal impressions recovered from these ruins contain 
the legends in the scripts of the post Gupta times“ and so the 
architectural activities of these sites cannot be placed earlier than 
the 6th century A.D. 


Almost contemporary with Sankaram and Ramatirtham 
flourished the fine monuments of Salibundam ” on the south bank 
of the Vamsadhara river, in Vizagapatam district. The Sali- 
hundam bill is situated only three miles away from the sea-port of 
Kalingapagaram and presents a magnificent isolation from the 
maddening crowds of the plains. It was on the summit of this 
hill that a high apsidal chaitya was constructed and behind it the 
circular Maha Chaitya® raised its head with tiles laid flat on its 
entire surface. The Maha Cbhaitya differed in style from the other 
Buddhist monuments in Andhradesa as it had no usual wheel, 
spokes and hub decorations on the surface of it, and with the 
apsidal Chaitya in its front it presented a very imposing appear- 
ence for many miles in the surrounding territory. By the sides 
and slopes of the hill were scattered the monastic dwellings where 
large number of monks and nuns lived on the alms of the faithful. 
‘Ihe number of votive stupas and Chaityas on the slopes indicate 


5. Deva Prasad Ghosh, L.H.Q. IV, p. 734 fi. 

6. Arch. Surv. A.R, 1907-08, p, 172, See plate LX, Nos. 2, 6, 3, 15. 

7: M.A.R. 1919-20, pp. 34-38, for an account of the Buddhist remains 
of Salihundam. See also JAHRS Vol, XVII, p. 31. 

8. Crystal reliquaries shaped like stipas with gold relic flowers 
(Svarna Pugpa) in them have been found in the Maha Chaitya. 
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The Parasuramesvara Temple 
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the religious zeal of the pilgrims and merchant visitors to this 
holy spot. 


Sankaram, Ramatirtham and Salibundarm represent the early 
medieval phase of Buddhist art in Kalinga, and the inspiration to 
these centres came, without doubt, from the south. But the 
Orissan arts, in general, were influenced by the Gupta artists from 
the north, aud under the Eastern Gangas aud the Sailodbhavas; 
cave architecture gave place to structural temples with curvilinear 
vimanas. As early as the 7th century A,D. the Sikbara type of 
temples raised their heads at Vaidyanitha near Sonepur and at 
Bhuvanesvara in the Satrughnesvara group, while in the succeed- 
ing century this tradition received remarkable expression in the 
Tantric temple of Baud (Fig 7), the twin temples of Gandbharzdi, 
the Simhanatha temple of Baramba and the Parasuramesvara 
temple (Fig 8) of Bhuvanesvara, The Bhauma-kara rulers 
of Orissa are also known to be great temple builders, and it was 
during their rule that the Sisireévara, Markandesvara (Fig. 9), and 
the Vaital temples were erected at BhuvaneSvara in the 8th-9th 
century A.D., and temples like Dandisvara, Kusumesvara, Dbarm- 
esvara etc, at Jajpura in the 10th century A.D. 


Most of these temples are, however, the monuments of 
Saivism, which became fast popular in Orissa from the time of 
the Sailodbbava rule. But Buddhistic art and architecture were, 
by no means, lagging behind during this period. The Buddhists, 
unlike the Saivites appear to have given greater attention and 
emphasis on carving out beautiful statues, and on laying out 
great monastic institutions, than on constructing gigantic temples 
of stones. A few temples built by them are now found in ruins, 
and they do not seem to have possessed the architectural eminence 
of the Saivite temples. The Buddhist temples at Lalitagiri and 
Udayazgiri near Jajapura were, to all probability, plain and simple 
in design, and excepting their highly ornamented door-ways, we 
are not getting any other carved pieces of building stones from 
their ruins. Evidently, the walls of these temples were bare and 
simple, but in their large niches were fixed superb images of the 
Mahayanic gods and goddesses, in the art of which the Buddhists, 
undoubtedly, excelled. On the site of the old Lalitagiri temple 
a small unfinished structure has been recently built making use of 
some of the old materials, and the carved door frame of the old 
temple is found attached to this new one. The door frame, the 
upper portion of which is unfortunately missing, consists of four 

24 
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bands of unequal size, with arabesque and floral designs, and in 
the third band human couples are found within.small rectangular 
panels. Below these bands, on either side of the door: frame 
graceful figures of a dancing male and two accompanying female 
dancers have been engraved with great skill and care in a square 
panel framed with flower wreaths. (Fig. 10) 


The door way of the Buddhist temple of Udayagiri which is 
at present lodged in the Patna museum, is in perfect state of 
preservation (Fig. 11) and in artistic excellence it is considered to 
be superior to the one found in the Lalitagiri. The detailed 
description of the door-way is given by John Beams in the 
following words ‘*—" The great glory of Udayagiriis the gateway. 
It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a third as 
lintel. The dimensions are as follows: Height of opening—5’ 5", 
breadth of opening—2' 3} ” thickness of stone 1’ 34’. The two 
side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves, 3 of an 
inch wide and 2# inches deep. The panel or band, nearest the 
door-way is carved with a continuous weavy creeper, up which 
human figures are climbing in grotesque attitudes; from the 
excessively ‘nitambint’ outlines, they are probably intended for 
females. The next band has a columnar type ; the pilaster of the 
column is adorned with intricate arabesques and lion heads. The 
next band is divided into tablets, each of which contains a beauti- 
fully carved group of a male and female figure engaged in what I 
may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty of 
these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn, The 
size of each tablet is 8" X 5”. ° 


The remains of some Mahaydnic temples, as well as of a 
great stupa are found at Binesvara. Ndsi in Narasimbapur, tbe 
heart of the old Airavat{a mandala. One can trace there the old 
plinth of the Padmesvara temple dedicated to Padmapini Avalo- 
kitesvara, the image of whom is now found close to it along with 
the images of Tara, Prajnaparamita, and other Mahayianic deities. 
Here, as elsewhere in Orissa, Saivism superseded the popularity 
of Buddhism, and the Saiva shrines of Muktanatba, Champanatha, 
Padmanatha, Somanatha and others, all appear to be post 
Buddhistic. 


9g. J. Beams, The Alti Hills in Cuttack, J.A.S.B., 1875s, p. 19 ff. See 
also the description of this door-way given by Babu Chandra Sekhar Banerjee 
in J.A, S.B., 1870, p. 158. 
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The Door-way of the Buddhist Temple 
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Among the Tantric temples, mention may be made of the 
ruined temple of Tara at Bafikada, the capital of the old 
Korngada Mandala and beautiful pieces of carved stones with 
highly decorative designs are found at present in large number 
from its ruins. A portion of the door-way (fig. 12) lying in the 
debris, reveals the artistic merits of the temple, which was in no 
way inferior in art to any other monuments of Orissa during 
that period (cir. 7th century A.D.). The human couple, carved out 
in the lowest panel of the door jamb are pulsating with life and 
feelings, and the rest of the panels are orpamented with the 
Chaitya-window motif, Kirttimukha flanked by two running 
horses, amalaka design, and also by a few Tantric scenes. The 
ruins of the shrine, however, suggest that it had no massive 
grandeur, like that of the Saivite temples of Bhuvanesvara, but 
the artistic excellence of it was definitely of a high order. Exactly 
the same remark may be applied to the three Tantric temples of 
Baud (fig. 7), which though small in size are considered to be the 
‘“ Gems of art” in their own humble way 2°, Each of these 
three shrines, consists of a cell and an attached portico, and 
is builtin the purplish red stones which shine with elaborate 
carvings, while the octahedral plan of the temple produces upon 
it a charming effect in the variety of light and shade. 


Buddhist Sculptures of Medieval Orissa 


The Buddhists, however, as pointed out above, paid 
greater care and attention to modelling their images than to the 
monuments which enshrined them and hence their sculptural art 
is of more importance to us than tbeir temple architecture. 
Large number of Mahayanic scuipiures are found at present in 
different centres of Orissa, viz., Udayagiri, Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri, 
Solonapur, Khadipada, Baud and Narsimhapur, and their artistic 
qualities and iconographic varieties are a subject of absorbing 
interest. The evolution of Tantra led to the canonisation of the 
mode of icon making as a result cf which the Buddbist art became 
mystic but stereotyped and the primary aims of the artists 
degenerated into serving the purpose of the innumerable devotees 
rather than that of the art connoisseurs. Nevertheless, Tantric 
sculptures could also achieve a high order of excellence, as 
attested by the exquisite images of Chaudw3r, Ayodhya, Khiching 
and some other art centres. Woe present below a short description 


10. For the description of these temples see, J.B.O.R.S., 1929, 
Pp. 65-69 ; See also Cunningham, A,S.R. Vol. XII, pp. 118-10, pl. XV 
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of the Buddhist icons of Orissa, as developed at different periods 
in various art centres of this territory. 


Udayagiri 


The Udayagiri which forms the easternmost peak of the 
Asia range presents an ideal site for the retreat of the Buddhists, 
The main peak rises about one {housand feet from the ground and 
sends out two arms towards the north-east and the south-east 
enclosing a horse shoe shaped plain having only an opening in the 
east. Within this hill guarded semi circle are found several low 
mounds consisting of the ruius of Buddhist monuments. Cn one 
of these mounds a colossal image of two armed Avalokitesvara 
(7' 10” X 2' 10”) is lying broken into two pieces. In 1928 when 
Sri R. P. Chanda visited the site this image was standing on that 
mound dominating the landscape '”., The image is flanked on the 
right by the four armed figure of Bhrkuti, and on the left by 
the figures of Hayagriva and the ‘anjali baddha’ Sudbana 
kumara, while it carries on its head-dress the miniature effigy of 
Amitabha. It thus represents a variety of Kbhasarpana Avalokite- 
Svara, and two separate inscriptions are found incised on it, one 
on the proper right side of the head, containing the Buddhist 
formula “ Ye dharma hetu Prabhava «.... etc.” and the other, a 
little below it declaring that the image is the gift of Bhiltsu 
Subha gupta '“, On epigraphical consideration the image may 
be assigned to the 8th century A.D. 


Beyond this mound of debris a large rock cut well, 24 feet 
square, containing a flight of 31 steps, is seen. The well contains 
an inscription incised twice—on the right wall while entering into 
it, as well as on the arch above the lowest step of it—in the 
characters of the 10th-! 1th century A.D. The inscription declares 
that the well has been excavated by a chief named Vajraniga, who 
appears to be a local patron of Vajrayana, !* 


| in ‘The local people report that the image was broken by the strolce of 
lightning. 


12. Sce M.A.S.L No, 44. pl HT, Fig. 1. 
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(Fig 13) 


a from Udayagiri 


The Goddess Gang 


Patna Museum 


(Fig. 14) 


Dhyani Buddha Amitabha 
from Udayagiri 
Solapua Ma Temple, Cuttack 


(Fig. 15) 
Four armed Jatamukuta Avalokitesvara 
from Udayagiri 
Solapua Ma Temple, Cuttac! 
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Not far from the wel! a natural terrace rises up towards the 
peak, and is full of broken pieces of sculptures and the ruins of 
structures. It was from this site that the beautiful door frame, 
mentioned above (Fig, 11), was removed by John Beams along 
with a few large sized Buddhist sculptures. In 1928 Sri R. P. 
Chanda saw the door-way “fixed in the open ground to the east 
of the compound of the kavenshaw College, Cuttack,” *° while 
he also found four sculptures of Beams collection “ standing in 
the open ground near a modern shrine at Cuttack a few yards 
to the north-east of the spot where the door trame stands.” \° 
Out of this group the door frame, and two images: a twelve 
armed seated Prajnaparamita (2’ 8” × 1’ 9“), and a graceful figure of 
the goddess Ganga, were taken away to the Patna Museum, while 
two other images : one standing Avalokitesvara (4' 7” × 2' 9”) and 
a seated Dhyani Buddha (2.'8” x1’ 9“) were removed to the 
modern Solapua Ma temple, situated to the South West of the 
Ravenshaw College, and these images are to be seen at present in 
those places. The goddess Ganga (Fig. 13), which is now 
preserved in the Patna Museum, is a remarkable specimen of fine 
art. She is found floating on rippling water, standing on a 
stylistically depicted Makara and being attended by three female- 
figures, one of whom holds a parasol over her head. Three 
semi-divine male-figures are seen risirg out of water and paying 
obeisance to ber, while two geese are flying down the sky 
holding in their tender beaks a necklace of pearl beads meant for 
the dainty neck of the goddess. The entire image is characterised 
by rhythmic movement and it conveys the sense of the elegantly 
flowing water of the river Ganges. 


The two images of the Solapua Ma temple are also beauti- 
fully carved and botb of them bave inscriptions depicting the 
Buddhist DPDharani. The seated image (Fig. 14) represents the 
Dhyani Buddha Aumitabha while the standing one (Fig. 15) flauked 
by Tara and Hayagriv- and exhibiting rosary, lotus, water jug and 


Varada is a representation of Ja{& mwukuta Lokesvara. * A long 
rt5. M.A.S.L No, 44, pe Ih. 
16. Ibid, 
17. * Jatamukuta Lokesvara. He iis four armed and one faced, the 


head on the top representing the head of Amitabha; the two right hands 
show the rosary and the Varada pose while the two left have the lotus and 
the water pot, He is represented in standing atlitude.” B. Bhattacharya, 
Buddhist Iconography, p. 178, 
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inscription is found at the back of this figure and the “ Ye dharma 
hetu sees. ” Dharani is inscribed on the aura. while the same 
Dh3rani is also found on the top of the back slab of the seated 
Amitabha figure- On epigraphical consideration these images 
may be assigned to the 8th-9th century A.D. and we are inclined 
to ascribe to this period all the images of Beams collection, which 
very likely once occupied the big niches of the Mahayanic temple 
to which was attached the famous door-way the goddess Ganga being 
at her usual place at the gate. The image of the goddess Yamun3, 
which was also standing at the gate in association with the image 
of Ganga, can now be seen in a modern temple built at a consider- 
able height on the southern part of the hill, Near about this 
temple the image of Vaisravana (Fig. 16), which is at present 
lodged in the indian Museum, Calcutta, was restored from a brick 
mound. This image, inspite of the crude material of which it is 
carved, indicates plastic freedom, and its body appears to be 
swelling outward from within. At a little distance there stands a 
four armed AvalokiteSvara (Fig. 17) of the Jata Mukuta type, 
holding a jar in the upper left hand and a rosary in the upper 
right hand, while tbe stalk of a lotus passes through the lower 
left hand, which is in Abhbaya pose, and the lower right presents 
the attitude of Varada. The pot-bellied Hayagriva is seen’ on 
the left, and tbe female figure on the right probably represents 
the goddess Tara. The topmost portion of the slab is occupied 
by seven Manusi Buddhas, and the image itself bears con its head 
the ‘miniature figure of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabba. On the 
back of it a large inscription of 25 lines (Fig, 18) has been incised 
in the nail headed characters indicating that the image belonged to 
the 9th century A.D. 


A little to the South from this image a colossal Buddha, 
sitting in Bhiamisparsa MuJra (Fig. 19) can be seen, which is 
carved out of several pieces of bluish laterite. The image was 
buried up to the breast by earth in the midst of a ruined brick 
shrine when Mr. J, Beams took a sketch of it in 1875, and the lower 
portion of it was dug out of the ground by Mr. H. C. Chakladar 
and his companions, when they visited the spot in 1928.’ The 
entire image measures about 6ft. from the seat to the head, while 
the chest is 3ft. 6 ins. broad, and the face 18 by 17 inches. 


On the Western side of the semi-circular plain below, can be 
seen the ruins of a Stipa, in the form of brick mounds. Buddha 


18. Modern Review, August, 1928, p. 220 ff, 
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images were probably set on the four cardinal sides of the Sttpa, 
and two such images are found at present on the east and west of 
these ruins. The image on the eastern side (Fig. 20) is seated on 
a lotus throne in Bhdamisparsa mudra, being flanked by Maitreya 
on the right and Manjusri on the left, both standing in graceful 
tribhanga poses. Flying Gandbarvas are seen above at two 
corners, offering wreaths of flowers to the Lord. The entire image 
indicates a success in plastic practice and the inscriptions on the top 
of the back slab, as well as, on the aura suggest that the image 
belongs to the 9th-10th century A.D. On the western side 
another sented image of Buddha has recently been opened up to 
the neck from the debris in which it had been completely buried. 
The workmanship of this image clearly agrees with that of its 
eastern prototype, but a full description of it cannot be given 
unless the whole image is dug out of the ground. It may be said 
that similar images of Bud:lba may be found on the southern and 
nortliern sides of the mounds if trial excavations be made on these 
spots. 


The top of the hill is covered with shrubs, but ascending a 
little higher, one comes across a ledge facing the west, by tbe 
side of a natural cave. The ledge is relieved with a series of 
Buddhist figures all daubed with vermillion, and they are 
from left to right found to be as follows :— On the extreme left is 
carved a Bodhisattva image, bearing two separate inscriptions, 
one on the left being the ‘“ ye dharma... ...+-- ” formula, and the other 
on the right stating that it was a gift of one Simyaka ; then comes 
a Dhyani Buddha figure and next to ita stupa engraved in low 
relief, followed by the image of a goddess aud that of another 
Bodbisattva, while to the extreme right is carved an unspecified 
god surrounded by thirteen small figures. In front of this series 
there stands a votive chaitya, and the entire row of alto-relievo 
appears to be the product of the later development of Buddhism, 


The image of the goddess (Fig. 21) in this group is identified 
to be the figure of Kurukulla and ber Dharani is found inscribed 
just below her seat. She is represented in Lalita-ksepa pose 
holding the red lotus aud the bow in her two left hands and 
exhibiting the club and the Varada attitude in two right hands. 
She may thus be called a variety of Tarodbbava Kurukulla 
although her attributes somewhat deviate from the usual Sidhana. 
Kurukulls is a Tantric goddess, who if propitiated is believed to 
make the Sadhaka capable of bewitching men and women of all 
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status and positions. The Mantra of this goddess is “Om Kuru- 
kulle Hum Hrih Svaba,” and if it is muttered ten thousand times 
all persons will be bewitched. “ Thirty thousand would be suffici- 
ent for subduing a minister and one lakh for a King. She can even 
confer rm her devotees the power of subduing all ministérs and all 
Kings.” ’* 


Lalitagiri. 


Seven miles from Udayagiri to the South-West beyond the 
river Virdpa are situated three small hills—the Olisunt, the 
Landa, and the Parabbadi—combinedly known as Lalitagiri or 
Nalatigiri. Out of these three hillocks, the Olasunt is widely famous 
in Orissa, as the seat of the great Yogi Arakshita Dasa, who lived 
there during the later half of the 18th century A.D. But although 
the other two hillocks are full of early-medieval remains, the 
Olasun1 retains very little of antiquarian interest. The Landa 
boasts of extensive ruins of brick monuments, and has become in 
the past a profitable place of brick quary for the neighbourhood. 
On the top of it inside the compound of a Math a colossal Buddha 
is found under a banyan tree, seated in the Bhimi-sparsa mudra 
(Fig. 22). The image is 6’ 3” from the waist to the urna, and 
3' 3” across the shoulders, while it measures 2’ 2” from the 
shoulder to the top of the urna, and 5’ 5$” across the knees. 
Inspite of its huge size it is carefully built with anatomical pro- 
portions, and possesses a remarkable expression of divine 
beauty. 


Close to this Math is found a modern structure in unfinished 
condition and the carved door jamb, mentioned-above, (Fig. 10) is 
attached to it. On both the sides of this door way two beautiful 
Mabhbgayanic images bave been placed, a two armed Padmapani on 
the right, and a four armed Tara on the left, both carved out in 
elegant style and pose. The four-armed Tara (5° 10°’ × 2* 3”) holds 
rosary in the upper right hand, and Vajra in the upper left hand, 
while her lower left hand carries the nilotpala and the lower right 
bestows boon on the worshippers. She appears to bea variety 
of Chaturbhuja Sita Tara. Large number of other Buddhist 
images of magnificent grace and beauty, bave been preserved 
inside the niches of the walls of this structure. In one of the 
niches a beautiful figure of Maitreya (Fig. 23), measuring 7’ 6” by 


19. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 55. 
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3°’ 2", is standing gracefully on a lotus pedestal, holding a bunch of 
Nagakesara flowers in his left hand, and bearing a miniature 
Stapa on his richly ornamented crown. His balf-closed eyes 
show the expression of Dhyana, although the Varada attitude of 
his right hand indicates that he is not indifferent to his 
worshippers. 


In a niche of the Southern wall of this structure an interest- 
ing image of a goddess (Fig. 24) can be seen standing in Altdba 
attitude on two crouchant figures, and holding a flower in her 
uplifted right hand, while an attendant goddess standing on a raised 
platform on ber right, holds a parasol over her head. We identify 
one of the crouchant figures under her feet, as crawling Ganesa 
and the other one as retreating Mara and in that case the image would 
be regarded as a representation of the goddess Aparajita. ”° The 
image has, however, some iconographic deviations, and instead of 
presenting the Chapetadana mudra in the uplifted right band it 
carries a flower although the left hand displays the Tarjan! 
befitting to the goddess. The parasol bearer is neither Brahm&# 
nor Indra, but an unspecified goddess, who may however be taken 
to be the consort of Indra. ** The face of the image is not awful 
and ferocious, but looks blissful and satiated being lit with a balf 
revealed smile. Thus the image presents a unique variety of the 
gooddess Aparfjits, and it remains all the more remarkable being 
bestowed with artistic grace and feminine delicacy. 


Inside another niche a beautiful figure of a standing god 
(Fig. 25) is found holding in his left hand the stalk of a lotus 
flower which is super-imposed by a sword while bis right hand 
bestows favour on the worshipper. The deity wears princely 
ornaments and displays the sentiment of love, and is accompanied 
by two female figures—one Prajnf, and the other probably Tar#, 
sitting on either side of him in ardbaparyanka pose. This image 
appears to be a variety of Sthira Chakra ManijusrT, a sitting proto- 
type of which is found in the collection of the Baingtya Sahitya 
Parigad. ?* 


20 “¢ Aparsjia is yellow in complexion, twojarmed, one faced, is decked 
in various gems, and tramples upon Gancga Herright hand is raised in 
displaying the attitude of dealing a slap, while the left carries the Tarjant= 
pasa against the breast ; her face appears awful, terrible and ferocious ; She is 
the destroyer of all Maras, and her parasol is raised over her head by the 
host of wicked and ferocious gods, Brahma and others.” 

B, Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 153. 

21, Tn the case of the Indian Museum specimen of Aparajita Indra 
is seen carrying the parasol. 

22. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit. plate XVII d, 


23 
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Just above the pass between the Landa and tbe Parabbadi 
hills there is a temple of the Tantric goddess popularly called 
Basul?, built probably on the ruins of an older shrine, and contain- 
ing a few Bodhisattva images. To the outer wall of this temple 
a standing Avalokitesvara bas been attached, ®? who holds a lotus 
stalk in the left hand and expresses Varadz attitude in the right. 
The inscription, incised on its slab, suggests that the image 
belongs to the 8th-9th century A.D., and many other images of 
this temple may be assigned to tbat period on the basis of 
iconographic characteristics. 


The main interest in the Parabhadi hill lies on the northern 
slope of it where a long gallery was cut out of the rock for 
placing large size MabayanTlc images: This appears to have once 
retained tbe brilliant specimens of arf treasures consisting of 
Mahgysnic and Tantric figures of various sizes and descriptions. 
But it is now found almost in a heap of ruins and is known as the 
Hatikbal (the elephant pit). Half a dozen images are now seen 
here, all standing in a line in front of the long shelf, which they 
once occupied, while one is lying in a hopeless condition at the 
close neighbourhood. Each image of this group (See Fig. 26) is 
& remarkable achievement of the stone carvers, and presents a 
synthesis of divine grace and physical beauty. 


Ratnagiri 


The Ratnagiri, an isolated hill of the Asi& range, is situated 
towards the North-east of tbe Lalitagiri, on tbe rivulet Kelua, 
a branch of the Virdpa. The hill is remarkable by its rich 
antiquities consisting of the folossal statues of Buddha and 
exquisitely charming images of Taras, Bodhisattvas and various 
Tantric deities. Unfortunately the statnes of Buddha are all 
broken, and only a few fragmentary pieces, particularly their 
heads, are found which indicate the hugeness of their original sizes. 
On the flat top of the hill to the east of the Mahgakigla -temple a 
large head of the Buddha is placed under a tree (fig.'29). It measures 
about 46” from the shoulder to the top of the urna, and 29° 
from the chin to the base of the hair knots, the circumference 
round the fore-head from ear to ear being about 70”. The 
measurements indicate that the statue to which it belonged 
must have been about 16ft. high if it were a seated one, or 26ft. 
high if a standing one. A slightly larger head (fig. 30) executed 
in better style is now lying on the western slope of the hill 


23. M.A.S.L. No. 44 pi II, Fig. s. 
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looking over the Kelus stream. It is elegantly modelled with 
half closed eye lashes which are tender like the lotus petals, with 
delicate nose, now damaged, and with highly sensitive lips lit with 
a half revealed smile. Other heads of Buddha images are also 
found in considerable number, but they are inferior to these two 
beads in size as well as in artistic merit. 


Sri R. P. Chanda ?* saw here in 1928 an image of Vajrasana 
Buddha (fig. 31) whicb, however, cannot be found at present. 
Sri Chanda further states that three other Vajrasana Buddba 
images brought from this site were lodged in the compound of the 
Sub-Divisional officer's bungalow at Jajpur, but none of these 
images are now found any where in Jajpur and it is not known to 
where and by whom they are removed. Sri Chanda assigns one 
of these images to the llth century A.D., and the other two to 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. on the basis of the inscriptions they 
bear on them. 


The Tira images of Ratnagiri are seen in graceful tribhanga 
poses and the largest one among them, preserved in the Patna 
Museum (fig. 32), measures 5’. 5” by 3°.5”. The image represents 
the two armed Tari, emanating from the five Dhyani Buddhas, 
the representations of whom are seen at the top of the slab, 
On both the sides of the image are illustrated the eight perils 
under which the worshipper is to seek the protection of the 
goddess. She is, therefore, identified as Astamahzabbhaya Tard, 
who is regarded as a variety of Sita Tara. The eight surrounding 
deities along with the principal goddess are said to have emanated 
from the syllables of the Tsr3 Mantra which is as follows: 


“ Om Tare Tuttare Ture Svaha. ” 


The Bodhisattva images of this hill are also remarkable by 
the hugeness of their sizes and they are all represented as two 
armed or four armed and as sitting or standing figures. One four 
armed Avalokitesvara of life size (6/1” by 3’8”) is found standing 
in a pose of ease, resting his body on the left leg, the right leg 
being slightly flexed. A sitting image of two armed Avalokite- 
Svara of this hill is now preserved in the Indian Museum (Fig. 33) 
and its plastic treatment like that of the Vaisravana image from 
Udayagiri suggests a round and muscular body with vigour and 
life. The image sits in Lalita pose on a lotus supported by two 
crouchant lions, who appear to be roaring and on the left of it a 


24. M.A.S.1l. No. 44 pe 13. 
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lotus with a long stalk is found rising from the ground. We are 
inclined to regard this image as a variety of Simhanada Avalokit- 
esvara, who appears in many forms in various parts of India. 


Among the Tantric images found at Ratnagiri, mention may 
be made of a two armed Heruka (Fig. 34), which measures 52" 
by 2’6”. It wears a long garland of human skulls and holding a 
Khatvanga in its left arm dances with intoxication over a corpse, 
ip ardhaparyanka pose. Heruka, an emanation of Aksobhya, is 
one of the most popular deities of Tantric Buddhism, and he is 
generally found with his consort Vajra Barabi in Yab-Yum pose; 
but he is also often worshipped singly, and the Ratnagiri image is 
one of the most successful representations of him. 


Close to the temple of Mahbakala an interesting image of a 
Tantric deity is found in good state of preservation, although 
some of the hands of the image are broken. (Fig. 35), It appears 
to be a representation of a variety of Vajrajvalanalirka, whose 
Sadhana is narrated as follows—" The worshipper should conceive 
himself as Vajrajvalanalarka of blue complexion, round whose 
person radiate fiery flames, who is four faced and eight armed; 
whose four faces display the sentiments of amour, heroism, 
disgust and compassion; who carries in his four right hands the 
Vajra, the sword, the Chakra and the arrow, and in the four left 
the Ghanta, the bow, noose, and the Khatvanga surmounted by the 
banner of variegated colours; whose brown hair resembles a 
burning flame ; who is decked in ornaments of bracelet, armlet, 
girdle, nipura, torque, earring and tiara consisting of the (eight) 
great lords of frightful serpents; who stands in the Alfdha atti. 
tude and tramples upon Visnu with his consort who are expert in 
choosing the discus of Mahamaya.” ?° 


The image, referred to above, conforms to this Sadhana to 
a great extent. Three of its heads are visible in the front and 
the fourth head is supposed to be at the back which is not visible. 
Out of the three heads the middle one displays compassion, the 
right one heroism, and the left one the sentiment of amour. The 
image is represented in the Alidha attitude, but instead of tramp- 
ling upon Visnu and his consort it stands on a running tiger 
placing his right foot on its head and the left foot on its tail. 


Sri R. P. Chanda saw in 1928 another image of this type, 
close to the Mabhakala temple, but it is now found nowhere in 
Ratnagiri, it being probably carried away by some curio-hunters. 


25. B. Bhattacharya, Op. Cit, pp. 145-46. 
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The Photo plate ?® of the image has, however, been preserved 
and it indicates that the image is the representation not of Vajra- 
jvalanalarka but of a variety of Trailokya Vijaya.?” It has four 
faces and twelve arms, two of which carrying the Ghanta and the 
Vajra, are placed against the breast exhibiting the Vajrabumkara 
attitude. The two uppermost hands carry a long piece of cloth, 
which bends above its heads in the shape of an arch, while a 
Khatvanga, tipped with human skull, passes through the left 
shoulder, and is held by one of the left hands. Many of the 
ayudhas in other hands have been damaged but the bejewelled 
ornaments and the long garland are in tact. The front face 
expresses the sentiment of passion, and the right and the left ones 
display disgust and rage respectively, while the fourth face dis- 
playing the spirit of heroism is represented at the back and is 
not seen in the front. The image exhibits the attitude of yoga, 
all the eyes being half closed, and standing in the Pratyaltdha 
pose it tramples down with its heavy feet the tiny figures of 
Mahesvara and Gaurl. 


Other Sculptures from The Asia Hills. 


The description of the Buddhist art found in ruins in the 
Asia range of hills will always remain inadequate because whatever 
is seen now on the surface is only a small fraction of the great 
artistic wealth once possessed by these hills. Large number of 
images are now completely buried under the debris in the wooded 
slopes and summits of these hills, and many others have also 
been removed to different places, while only a few of them are 
enjoying the privilege of the museum roof, The local Zamindgrs 
of Kendraparia, are known to have removed from time to time 
many of the most magnificent images of these hills to adorn their 
houses and gardens, and a number of broken sculptures are now 


26. M.A S.I. No. 44:, Pl. IV, Fig, 3 


27. “The worshipper should realize himself as Trailokya Vijaya 
Bhattaraka of blue complexion, four-faced and eight-armed ; the first face 
displays the sentiment of wrathful passion, the right displays rage, the 
left disgust, and the face behind the sentiment of heroism ; who exhibits the 
Vajrahunkara Mudra with the two hands bearing the Ghanta and the Vajra 
against the breast ; and carries in his three right hands the Khatvanga, the 
goad, and the arrow, and in the three left, the bow, the noose and the 
Vajra; who, standing in the Pratyalidgha attitude, tramples upon the 
head of Mahesvara with his left leg, while the right presses upon the bosom 
of Gauri; who wears garments of variegated colours, and many ornaments 
and garlands pertaining to (the respective) Buddhas.” 


B. Bhattacharya, Op. Cit., pp. 146-47 
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seen scattered about this Zamindar? area. The late Rama Prasad 
Chanda could acquire from Kendrapari five beautiful specimens 
for the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they may be found at 
present. Among these five sculptures one is the exquisite image 
of a two armed god (Fig. 36) carrying a long lotus stalk in his 
left hand and exhibiting Varadga ‘attitude in his right hand. The 
lotus flower, held in the left hand, is superimposed by a Vaijra, 
for which this figure is called Vajrapini. Although the 
back slab is somewbat damaged, the image itself, decked with 
princely ornaments, is found in tact, and measures about seven 
feet from underneath the lotus throne to the top of the bejewelled 
crown., It is a figure of great artistic beauty and starids in grace- 
ful tribhanga pose bending the trunk slightly towards the left and 
thé head towards the right. Sri R. P. Chanda is full of admira- 
tion for this figure which, according to him, ‘ with jewellery, 
attendants, and waving lotus stalks, looks more like a decorative 
pattern of rhythmic lines than a solid image”, ? ° 

The second one among this collection is another two-armed 
image (Fig. 37) standing in the tribhbanga pose, bestowing boon 
with the right hand and holding the long lotus stalk in the left 
hand, which is, however, broken. ‘The lotus flower, held in the 
left hand, is superimposed with a sword, and excepting this, it 
resembles in all other respects the figure of the socalled 
Vajrapini noted above. This image may be identified as a stand- 
ing variety of Sthira Chakra Manjusri, and as a prototype of 
that found at Lalitagiri, (See Fig. 25). The measurement of this 
figure, as given by Sri R. P. Chanda is 6’. 11” by 3', 3”. 


The third one is the image of a four armed Tara (Fig. 38) 
seated in Lalita-pose on a lotus throne, and measuring 5'. 4” by 
3', It holds the ankusa (goad) in the upper right and the Pasa 
(noose) in the upper left hands, while the lower right displays the 
Varada pose and the lower left hand holds the long stalk of a 
nilotpala flower. On both sides of the aura there are two 
Dhyant Buddhas: Amitabba to the left and Aksobhya to the right, 
and just below these two are represented two small Tara figures. 
The image is identified as that of Durgottarint Tara, ° who is a 
variety of Green Tars, 


28. J.R.S.A., Vol LXXXII, Aug. 17, 1934, pp. 1017-18. “ 
29. “ Durgottarini. Tara-She has green complexion, lotus as her seat, 
and garments of white colour; she has four arms carrying in the first pair, 


the noose and the goad, and showing in the second the lotus and Varad 
Mudra.” B. Bhattacharya, op. Cit. p. 137. 
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The fourth image is that of a two armed Avalokitesvara 
.Fig. 39) seated at ease on the lotus throne like the Tara image 
noted just above, but unlike the rigid and erect pose of it, this one 
inclines its trunk towards the left, bending the head a little to the 
right, in the manner of the standing figures of its prototypes. It 
holds the lotus stalk in the left, and bestows boon by the right hand 
and his face lit with a smile reveals an expression of compassion, 
A landscape is depicted on the upper portion of the slab, where 
five Dhyant Buddhas are clearly traced, while below the lotus 
throne the Ratnas have been carefully represented. The image is, 
thus, a piece of great art, and it measures 19” by 13”. 


The fifth one among this collection is an Astabhujza Marich1 
(Fig. 40) also called Samksipta Magrich?, who stands in Alidha 
attitude on her chariot, the railing of which is seen in the front, 
and which is drawn by seven stout sows. She has three faces one 
of which in the left is sowlike and displays wrath with bare fangs, 
while the front one glows with the emotion of a virgin maiden, 
and the third one in the right expresses peace. She is richly 
ornamented and holds appropriate ayudhas in ber bands, while at 
the top of her tiara appears the effigy of Vairochana, from whom 
this goddess is said to have emanated, 


Solam Pur 


To the north west of Jajapura, on the other side of the river 
Vaitarant is situated the old village of Solampur, which finds 
mention in the Neulpur plate of Subhakaradeva I (790 A.D.). 
Large number of Mahayanic and Tantric deities are found in and 
outside the village, and most of them are lying broken owing to 
lack of proper care. A few of the images fixed to the outer wall 
of the Raghunathjee temple are however, in good state of pre- 
servation to indicate the artistic glory of Solampur. The most 
important piece of art among this group is the representation in 
one slab of stone, of the eight great events of Gautama Buddha’s 
life (Fig. 44) called by M. Foucher the Eight Miracles. The main 
image is that of Buddha, seated in Earthb-touchbing posture, indi- 
cating his Enlightenment at Uruvela. To the left of him at the 
bottom is depicted his birth from Mayadev!, who stands with a 
female attendant, holding the branch of an Asoka tree in the 
Lumbin? garden, Just above it Buddha is found turning the wheel 
of Law at the Deer Park; and a little further above is depicted 
his descent at Sankisa, accompanied by BrahmA# and Indra, from 
the heaven of the thirty-three gods, where he had been to expound 
his doctrine to his deceased mother. To the right side of the 
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main image at the bottom may be seen the Buddha receiving a 
bowl of honey from the monkey at Vaisali; and above it is re- 
presented his sermon at Sravasti after the performance of the 
great miracle; while a little above this he is subduing the fero- 
cious Nalagiri, set against him by his inimical brother Devadatta 
at Rajagrha. The topmost figure illustrates his Mahaparinirvana 
in the Sala grove at KusTnira, which is regarded as the last of the 
eight great miracles. Below this figure and just above the head 
of the main image, are to be found the representations of six 
Manus1 Buddhas, all seated in ardha paryanka attitude, and they 
are Vipasyin, Sikhi, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, and 
Kaisyapa, while with Sikyasimha, whose life is illustrated in eight 
different figures on this slab, they go to form the group of Seven 
Manust Buddbas. 


Such sculptures are, no doubt, found in several places of 
India during the Gupta and the post Gupta period, but the 
Solampur figure is remarkable by its neat precision and artistic 
carving, and may be regarded as one of the finest specimens of 
its kind. 


A two-handed Avalokitesvara of this place, sitting at ease 
on a lotus throne betrays the influence of the Ratnagiri school, 
and its round modelling, indicating plastic freedom, may be com- 
pared with that of Avalokitesvara (Simhanada) from Ratnagiri, 
and Vaisravana from Udayagiri. 


The image of the two armed Tara, standing in Tribhanga 
pose (Fig. 45) which has been attached to the outer wall of the 
temple noted above, reveals more clearly the artistic influence of 
Ratnagiri, where Tari images of identical pose and beauty are 
found in considerable number. 


The standing image of the two armed Avalokitesvara, flank-. 
ed by two small figures of Tara, which is also found in the outer 
wall of the same temple, is an inferior type of art, and appears 
to be a product of a decaying period. Its crude modelling and 
rigid limbs, as well as, the widely open eyes, clearly suggest a 
very late date, and we are inclined to place it not earlier than the 
12th century A.D. 


But the chloriteimage of Vajrasattva (Fig. 46) preserved 
at present in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is a fine specimen of 
plastic art, and looks animated by natural vigour and grace. It 
sits in Vajra paryanka attitude, and carries the Vajra on its right 
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palm that has been placed against its breast, while its left hand, 
resting upon the thigh, bolds the Ghant{a, which has, however, 
been damaged. Unlike its Nepalese proto-types, ** this image 
is not found erect and rigid, but in imitation of the Ratnagiri 
style, it inclines the trunk to the right and the head to the left, 
and thus, conveys an exhilarating sense of rhythmic grace. 


Vajrasattva, known as Vajracharya in Nepal, is generally 
regarded as the sixth Dbhyauni Buddha, and is worshipped only by 
those who are initiated into the Vajrayana cult. This image 
embodies the latest development of the Buddhist ideologies, and 
may, therefore, be assigned to circa 11th century A.D. 


Khadipada. 


About seven miles to the north of Solampur is situated the 
village Kbadipada, which is a famous site of old Mah8yanic scuip- 
tures. A few colossal and life size images of Buddba and Bodbi- 
sattvas have been recovered from this place, and are now lodged 
in the Orissa museum, BbhuvanesSvar, while a considerable number of 
them are still lying inside the mounds of debris. 


Two of the Khadipada Buddha images, preserved in Orissa 
museum, attract the attention of the visitors, not only by their 
colossal size, but also for the peculiar style in which they are 
built. Like the great Buddha figure of Udayagiri, they have 
been made by piecing together a few carved stones, but retain the 
grace and naturalism of pose. The Buddha in the Bhdmispar$a 
mudrAa (Fig: 47) consists of three separate blocks, but it reveals a 
great success of plastic art with broad shoulders, fong and round 
hands, smooth breast and fleshy chin. [It is about 6’ in beight and 
has solidity and weight. Its slim waist and thick chest, as well as, 
the erect neck, impart to it a lion-like vigour, and bears com- 
parison with any other representation of Ruddbhba of the same size 
and dimensions. 


The representation of Buddha in the Bhiumisparsa Mudra is 
very widely found in the sphere of Orissan Buddbist Art. We 
have already met with such images in the Udayagiri, Lalitagiri 
and Ratnagiri bills, and besides Khbadipada, images of this type 
are seen at Baud, Khiching and many other centres of Buddbist 
Art. The popularity of this particular representation of the 
Enlightened One requires some explanation and for that we cite 
here the following miraculous event in the life of Gautama the 


24. B. Bhattaharya, op. cit. Pl IX, fig. 6. 
26 
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Buddha, as narrated in Chapter XXI of the Lalitavistara, the 
well-known Sanskrit work of the Sarvistivadins. 


The future Buddha sat down in full Paryanka pose under 
the Pipal Tree at Uruvela with the determination, “ Let my body 
dry up on this seat, let my skin, bone and flesh decey, this body 
will not move from this seat till I have gained Enlightenment 
that is difficult to gain through many millions of years.” The 
tempter Mara tried his best to disturb the Dhydunas of the Bodbi- 
sattva, and failing in bis efforts he asked him; - “ Siddhartha, who 
is witness that thou hast given alms?” 


The Dodisattva answered, ‘I have in this place no living 
witness at all. But not counting the alms I have given in other 
births, let this great solid earth, unconscious though it be, be 
witness to the seven bundred fold great alms I gave when I was 
born as Visvantara!” 


And withdrawing his right hand from beneath his robe, be 
stretched it forth towards the earth, and said, “‘ Are you, or are 
you not witness of the seven hundred-fold great gift ] gave in my 
birth as Visvantara ?” 


And the great Earth uttered a voice, saying, “ I am witness to 
thee of that!” ?* 


The seated image of Buddha touching the earth symbolises 
the attalnment of Enlightenment by him. 


The Khbadipada Buddha statue in preaching posture (Fig. 48) 
is less artistic than the onein Earth-touching posture, but it is 
more ingeniously built than the other. Jt is made of a number of 
detached pieces of stone, and little attention is given to reveal its 
anatomical beauty and plastic harmony. The joints of the body 
are awkward, while the limbs lack softness and grace, and if the 
head is removed it looks like merely a heap of stones. The 
gestures of the hands indicating tbe Turning of the Wheel of Law, 
are imperfectly depicted and bave little artistic merit. The 
Dharma Chakra Pravarttana Mudra, which is a combination of 
two different Mudras:—the Vyakhyana Mudr8& (gesture of explana- 
tion) and the Vitarka Mudra (gesture of reasoning)—is, in fact, 
dificult to delineate in stone, and it has attained the plastic 
perfection only in case of the Sarnath Buddha figure (Fig. 49). 
The Khadf!pad& sculptor has failed to infuse life and meaning in 
this Mudr8,. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
29. T. W, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, p. 101, 
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The image of the two armed Avalokitesvara Padmapani 
(Fig. 50) is endowed with substance and weight, but lacks in 
natural grace As compared with its prototypes found in the 
Asia hills it looks serene but lifeless because of stiff model- 
ling of the limbs. The inscription incised on the side of the slab 
in the characters of the 8th-9th century A.D. indicates that the 
image was installed by Parama Guru Rahularuchi during the reign 
of Sri Subhakaradeva. 2° 


Baud. 


The Baud region was a great centre of Mabhbayanic and 
Tantric Buddhism in the medieval period and Prof. R. D. Banerji is 
of opinion that Buddhism lingered longer in Baud than in other 
parts of Orissa, The most important Buddhist antiquity in Baud 
is the colossal image of Buddha (Fig. 51) seated in Earth-touching 
posture in front of the palace of the Raja Saheb. The image is 
built in sections like the colossi of Khadipada and Udayagiri, but it 
is larger in size than either of them. The plastic treatment, how- 
ever, is more crude and warrants a somewhat later date than the 
8th century A.D. The image is seated on a stone altar, in front 
of which the stone pavement of the ancient temple may be traced 
and scattered remains of Buddhist images are also found in the 
neighbourhood. This image plays an important role in the 
religious life of the people of Baud even in the present days, and 
on all auspicious occasions it is worshipped by them as ‘ Budharaja’ 
which is but a variant form of Buddbharaja. Buddhist figures, both 
Mahayanic and Tantric, are found in large number within the 
compounds of the RimesSvara temple but many of them are either 
broken or covered with thick layers of vermilion. The RamesSvara 
group of images are all regarded at present as Hindu deities, 
although a number of them carry the usual Buddhist creed “ ye 
dharma hetu... 6tc.’” One among them, a seated image of remark- 
able grace and beauty, which is now worshipped as Ugra Tara, is 
identified by Prof. R. D. Banerji, with Mabattari Tara, and the 
same scholar also points out that the big image leaning against 


30. ଞ୬ ଖୀ ସମ କ୍ଷ | 
ମg୍' GIT TAT Cg 
ଛୀସଜୀ କ୍‌ (୨) ସମାଅ। 
ଏଫନା୍ଏ ` କଷା ଆ | 


See A. Ghose E. 1. XXVI, pp. 247 ff; also S. C. De Proceedings of 
the 12th Session of the Indian Hist, Congress, pp. 66 ff. 
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the back wall of the Ramesvara temple is that of ‘the Loke- 
Svara class.” °! 


Woe have found two exquisite bronze images from Baud, 
which probably belonged to the 9th century A.D, One of them is 
the richly ornamented figure of two armed Maitreya (Fig. 52) 
seated gracefully in Lalita pose on the throne, holding in the left 
hand a bunch of Nagakesara flowers and in the right the nectar 
vase. The other image is that of a variety of LokesSvara and is in 
better state of preservation (Fig, 53’. Although in Lalita attitude, 
it sits erect on a lotus throne and places its right foot on a foot- 
stool (pada pitha). It is four armed and one faced, and is richly 
ornamented, while the modelling of the body conveys the impres- 
sion of roundness and volume. It carries in the upper right hand 
a conch shell and in the upper left hand a lotus, while the lower 
right hand is in Varadis pose and the lower left is placed on the 
throne. Such a variety of Lokesvara is, however, rarely found, 
and we are disposed to identify it as Sankhanatha Lokesvara 2? 
although this god is stated to have only two arms iwith a conch 
in the right and a lotus in the left hand. 


These antiquities indicate that the place was a popular 
centre of Buddhism in the Medieval time, and the name ‘ Baud’ 
carries with it to-day the reminiscences' of the’ Buddhistic heritage 
of the past. 


Banesvara-Nasi 


Banesvara-nasi (Fig. 54) is a hillock island in the bed of 
the Mabhanad! in Narasimbapur, which once formed the heart of 
the old Airavatta Mandala. The site was brought to light as a 
centre of Orissan art in February 1902 by Mr. K. G. Gupta, the 
then Commissioner of Orissa, and images of various descriptions, 
belonging to Buddhistic, Jain and Brahmanical faiths are found 
here even at present. Among Buddhist images of this centre, the 
most prominent figures are those of Prajnaparamita, Tara and 
Avalokitesvara, which are carved out with artistic care and icono- 
graphic accuracy. The Buddha image (Fig. 55) found at Banes- 
vara-naAsi is, however, of inferior workmanship, aud is probably 
the product of a late school of art, The image is surrounded by 
such Briahmanical deities as Varuna, Kuvera, Indra and Isana, and 
So, it appears to have been conceived as the incarnation of Visnu, 
rather than as the representation of the Samma Sambuddbha. 


31. J.B.O.R.S., 1929, p. 69. 
32, B, Bhattacharya, op. cit. Pl, LX VIII, fig. tou. 
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(Fig. 55) 
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(Fig. 56) 


Prajnaparamita 
Banesvaranis 
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(Fig. 57) 
Padmapani Avalokitesvara 
Binesvaranasa 
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The colossal image of Prajnaparamita (Fig. 56) preserved at 
present in the premises of the old Padmesvara temple is a re- 
markable specimen of plastic beauty and reveals a clear concep- 
tion of co-ordination of forms. The goddess sits in Vajra 
Paryanka pose on the lotus throne and holds in the left hand the 
stalk of a lotus, on which is seen the Prajnaparamita book. The 
mudra of her right hand cannot be known as it is now completely 
broken. Sheis without doubt, the representation of Sita Prajna- 
piaramita, who is regarded as the emanation from Askobhya. 2? 


Near at hand is an image of Padmapani Avalokitesvara, 
(Fig. 57) seated on the lotus throne in Lalita attitude, holding a 
full-blown lotus in his left hand and bestowing boon to the wor- 
shippers in the right hand. The deity is richly ornamented and at 
the top of the slab the figures of five Dhyan1 Buddhas are neatly 
engraved. The image, however, appears conventional and though 
the modelling is smooth and round it lacks the supple beauty and 
grace of Prajnapdaramiti, noted above. The Tara images of 
Banesvara-‘nasi are of great success in sculptural art, Out of the 
two exquisite Tara figures of this site, one has found its way to 
Patna Museum, and the whereabout of the other cannot be traced 
at present. These are made of red sand stone and images built in 
this type of stone are rarely found in Orissa. The Patna Museum 
specimen appears by its style and treatment as a contemporary 
of the Prajna-paramita figure and the age of this group may be 
placed not later than the 10th Century A.D. 


Many images of this area are lying buried under the ground 
and a considerable number of them are being worshipped in 
Hinduised form as Mabakali, Bbhattarika, Ramachband!, ChutiaSunt, 
Badaraulia etc. An image of Simhanada Avalokitesvara is wor- 
shipped by the local people of Purukutfia as the goddess Sumai- 
SunT, and animals are often sacrificed before it for propitiation. 


33. “ The worshipper should meditatejion the form of Sita-Prajna- 
paramita in the navel, as two-armed, one faced, white in colour and beautiful 
in appearance, with half curly hair; as sitting on the white lotus, carrying in 
her right hand the red lotus and the Prajnaparamita Book in the left; as 
sitting in the Vajraparyanka attitude, decked in all ornaments, originating 
from the knowledge of the letter ‘Am’ and bringing in immense delight...... 
ଡିନର . This goddess is stamped with the image of Akgobhya (on the 
crown ). 


B. Bhattacharya, op, cit. p. 85. 
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Chauduar 


The ruins of Chauduar are seen on the northern bank of the 
Virups, a branch of the Mahanad1, about four miles to the north 
of Cuttack. The place became famous as the capital of Utkala 
in tbe 9th century A.D. when it was occupied by Janamejaya 
Mahsbhavagupta, the founder of the Somavamsi power. The 
antiquities of Chauduar are both Buddhistic and Saivite, dated 
about 9th and 10th centuries A.D. Unfortunately this place has 
been denuded of its art-treasures by the curio-hunters and icon- 
seekers and a number of beautiful sculptures which were seen 
here by Sri R. P. Chanda in 1928 are found missing at present. 
Among the Buddhist sculptures of Chauduar mention may be 
made of a Prajnaparamita image, which is missing, but the photo- 
plate of it is fortunately preserved (Fig. 58). The goddess is 
four armed, but possesses one face and sits in full Paryanka atti- 
tude on the lotus throne. The upper two hands display the 
Vyakhyzauoa pose and the lower right bestows the boon, while the 
lower left hand, which probably carries the Prajnaparamits book 
is unfortunately damaged. On both sides of the deity lotus stalks 
rise upto her head and close to the flowers small Bodhisattva 
figures are seen, while a little below near her knees two images 
of Tara are represented. In the background, a trifoil arch sur- 
rounds her head and the top of the slab is occupied by a Kirtti- 
mukhba, while two Gandharvas are found hovering in the sky in 
adoration. Just below the lotus throne a series of seven Ratnas 
in the fom of wheel, horse, elephant, jewel, wife, householder 
and commander have been carved out with care and below it are, 
seen three devotees with several upachiaras: The goddess is 
decked with rich ornaments rnd her face is beaming with a smile 
indicating Prajna and compassion. She is very likely a variety of 
Pita Prajnaparamita "* and a prototype of her, found in Java, 
is at present lodged in the Leiden museumsbut this specimen iS 
two armed and possesses little decorative elements. 


In a modern Vaisnavite temple inside the village two remark- 
able images were noticed by Sri R. P. Chanda in 1928, and although 
the images are now missing, their photographs indicate that they 
are the representations of Vajravarahi and of Khadiravani Tard. 
Goddess Vajravarahi (Fig. 59) is represented in nude and amorous 
form, dancing with dishevelled bair on two fierce looking corpses 
in the Alidha attitude. She is two armed and one faced, and 
displays Vajra and Tarjani in her right and holds a Kapala in her 


34. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 86 
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left hand, while a Khatvanga tipped with Vajra passes across 
ber left thigh, bust aud shoulder. She is worshipped by a female 
devotee, who kneels down before her, snd just above the devotee 
a Lama is represented offering homage in a mystic way, standing 
on a lotus and holding a small human figure in his anjali, whereas 
behind the goddess is found the figure of Vajrasattva, which 
appears like a miniature form of the Solampur image. Two 
celestial figures are hovering in the sky playing gracefully on 
musical instruments, while a full blown lotus decorates the top- 
most part of the slab. 


The image of Vajravaraht, who is regarded as one of the 
presiding deities of Uddiyana is extremely rare in India, and a 
small representation of her has been preserved in Germany, 2° 
which, however, differs in many respects from the Chauduigr figure. 
Vajravaraht is characterised as the queen of Sr1 Heruka 
and the Yab Yum (Yuganaddha) form of these two deities, is the 
cult of the celebrated Chakrasambara Tantra and VajravarahT- 
Tantra. 


The image of Tara (Fig; 60) noted above, is a marvellous 
representation of this goddess and like its prototypes in the Asia 
hills, it stands in tribhanga pose holding the long stalk of lotus 
(ntlotpala) in the left hand and bestowing boon by the right hand. 
The image appears like that of a celestial virgin, and on its right 
and left sides are represented respectively the figures of Asoka 
Kanta Maricht and Ekajata. In the background a torana with 
trifoil arch is depicted, and heavenly musicians are seen hovering 
playfully in the sky. The goddess is identified by us with 
Khadiravani Tara, who is also commonly known as Syama Tara, 
and who, as emanation of Amoghba siddhi commands great popu- 
larity among the Tantric Buddhists. ? ° 


The Indian museum preserves two specimens from Chau- 
duAr, one of which is a two armed Avalokitesvara of chlorite 
schist, and ithe other a bronze mask of Buddha. Avalokitesvara 
(Fig. 61) sits in Lalita pose on the lotus throne, below which are 
represented the seven Ratnas in the manner of the Prjnapiramita 
image described above. In the background, the Torana with trifoil 
arch can be seen, and as in the case of the Avalokitesvara figure 


35. Grunwedel, Die Geschichten Vierundachtzig Zaubcrer in Baess- 
ter Archiv, fig. 5. 
36. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 106. 136, 
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from Kendrapara, the top portion of this image is decorated with 
landscape, where five Dhyant Buddhas have been represented. 


The mask of Buddha, ?” although conventional! in form, 
appears lively and beautiful, and a votive inscription is found in 
the lower portion of the head written in the characters of the 
11th-12th century A.D. 


In the house of Padma Sri Laksmi Narayan Sahu at Chau- 
duar a strange collection of old sculptures, belonging to various 
religious faiths, is found and two noticeable figures in this collec- 
tion are the colossal but headless images of Buddha, one in Dharma 
Chakrapravartana Mudra, and the other in Bhamisparsa MudrAd. 
An image of two armed Heruka, holding Vajra in the uplifted 
right hand and Karota in the left hand which is pressed against 
the breast, is seen in this group. The Khatvanga of the god is 
slightly damaged and he is represented as dancing with intoxicating 
fury. The image is carved out of red sand stone with artistic care 


and looks lively and vigorous like its prototype found at 
Ratnagiri. 


Kundesvara. 


The village Kundesvara in the Bualikuda Police Station of 
Cuttack District, possesses a few Buddhist sculptures, which form 
an interesting group. The image of the two armed Taira seated 
onthe lotus throne in Lalita pose exhibits masculine vigour, and but 
for the prominent busts it might pass for a representation of 
Padmapini Avalokitesvara. But the broken image of Tara (Fig. 
62) found in the neighbourhood, does not lack in feminine grace 
and beauty and looks supple and full of life. The lower half of 
the image is now missing, and the remaining portion indicates that 
it is four armed and is probably a seated figure. Two small re- 
presentations of Tara standing in tribhanga pose are seen on both 
sides of the goddess parallel to her head, and the top portion of 


the slab is occupied by five Dhyani Buddhas, Vajrasattva and 
the Mguoug! Buddha. 


The note-worthy image in the Kundesvara group is that of 
a god (Fig. 63) seated in Lalita pose on a lotus throne, placing 
his right foot on the back of a naked girl, who lies on her breast, 
but looks upward with amorous face, decked with nose ring and 
ear rings. The left hand of the god is damaged, but in the right 


37+ M.A.S.l., No. 44, Pl VI, fig. 5. 
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hand he carries a skull cup (Karota) full of blood, and his face, 
possessed of youthful vigour, is bloomed with a smile of content- 
ment. The garland of skull hangs prominently on his neck and 
almost touches the lotus throne, while the tiger skin is visible 
round his loins. Itis, however, difficult to identify the image 
with our present knowledge of iconography; very possibly, it 
represents the Tantric Buddhist god Sambara. 


Ayodhya. 


Ayodhya is situated in the district of Balasore at a distance 
of six miles from Nilgiri. It is practically surrounded by rivers, 
the Gharghara flowing to the east, the Sona to the north and. the 
Sindhu to the west of it. Although it is named after the celebrated 
Hindu ‘tirtha of northern India, it was a flourishing centre of 
Buddhism during thes medieval period, and it is at present one of 
the richest sites of Buddhist antiquities in Orissa. Like Bhuvane- 
svara, Ayodhya was also once a city of temples and ruins of 
more than one hundred shrines can now be counted in this place, 
while large number of images are found strewn all over the area, 
and considerable number of thero are buried inside the debris. 


The presiding deity of Ayodhya was Marlcht, and this 
goddess is worshipped here even to-day. The original temple of 
Maricht? Thakurani was located about half a mile west of the 
place now known as Khandabhsdi,. and in the spot of the old 
temple, is now found huge remains of carved stones, Aamalaka $ilg, 
and large granite pillars. Some of the granite columns are as big 
as 16 ft. long and 3 cubits wide, and they greatly resemble the 
pillars of the Buddhist institutions of Nalanda. The huge mass 
of architectural ruins indicate that the original temple of Marichbt 
was a very large one, and that it was sitivated in the centre of not 
less than one Imundred shrines scattered all around It. Large 
number of images of elegant workmanship, have been recovered 
from these ruins, and some of them have been kept in modern 
temples, built from the old materials near about this place, while 
others have been taken away by many curio hunters. The most 
noteworthy images of this place, are those of Maricht Thakuran1, 
Manjusri, Lokesvara and of Barttalf, one of the four attendants 
of MarichTt, and all these have now been enshrined inside the 
premises of the modern Khutia temple. The image of the 
goddess Maricht (Fig. 64) greatly resembles the image found from 
Kendraparg save some minor variations- It is three faced and 
eight armed and stands in Alidha attitude on the chariot drawn by 
eight pigs instead of seven. The face, facing to the left, is that 
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of a sow and all the three express exactly the same sort of 
sentiments as found in the case of the Kendrapara specimen. This 
image is, however, in better preserved condition than that of 
Kendrapara, and its weapons are almost discernible. In the first 
pair of hands it carries the thread and the needle, and in the second 
pair displays the Tarjan! and the goad, while in the third pair it 
holds the bow and the arrow. Out of the fourth pair, the left one 
is unfortunately mutilated, but the Asoka branch, that was held 
by it, is clearly seen, and in the right it probably carries a Vajra. 
The effigy of Dhyani Buddba Vairochana is depicted on its crown 
and it is surrounded by attendant figures, one of which is making 
a big stride in between its uppermost right hand and its head 
facing towards the right. The image is 3’. 6” in beight, and the 
popular Buddhist formula. “Ye dharma hetu ...veeeree: ” etc. 
is inscribed on the slab in the characters of the 10th century, 
indicating that the antiquities of this site are assignable to the 
later medieval period. 


Goddess Maricht is usually associated with four accompany- 
ing deities, namely Varttall, Vadalt, Varalt and Varibhamukhl. 
The image of one of them has been unearthed from the ruins, and 
it is wrongly recognised by the local people as Varahb1 owing to 
her sow like appearance. 3° The goddess is four armed and 
three eyed. and stands in Altdha attitude on a lotus throne. She 
carries Vajrankusa and SichtT in the right hands and the noose 
and th2z Asoka in the left hands, and is, therefore, identified with 
goddess Varttall. 


The image of Manjusr! (Fig. 65), obtained from the ruins of 
the Marichi temple, is remarkable both by its execution and 
artistic decoration. The god is two armed and is decked with 
princely ornaments and stands on the lotus throne in graceful 
tribhanga pose. He carries in bis left hand the stalk of a lotus, 
on which is found the figure of a Vajra, while the right hand, that 
holds another lotus flower, is placed on the breast. On his right 
side is found the image of Sudbhanakumiara and a long lotus 
stalk which rises up from the lotus throne separates these two 
figures. Sudbhana Kumara holds a book under his left arm, which 
is placed over his left thigh, while be displays the Vitarka with 
bis right hand. On the left side of the main figure of Magjjusr1 is 
found the image of a two armed YamzrT, standing on a crouchant 
buffalo. She holds a mace in the left hand and displays Vyakhy- 
Ava attitude in the right, aud is ornamented with serpents in her 


38. For Photo plate, N. N, Basu, Arch. Survey of Mayurbhanj. 
P. XCIV. 
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bead and arms. At the background of these images may be 
observed a beautiful torana, the pillars of which are decorated 
with the Gaja Simba figures and on both ends of its architrave 
are seen the figures of Kinnaris. Vidyadhara figures, playing on 
musical instruments, are hovering in the sky, while several devo- 
tees are represented with folded hands below the lotus tkrone of 
the god. 


The image of the four armed Lokesvara (Fig. 66) recovered 
from the same spot is also brilliantly carved out. It stands on 
tbe lotus throne in tribhanga pose, and is heavily decked with 
necklaces and bejewelled tiara, on which can be seen a small figure 
of Amitabhba. Three of its hands are unfortunately broken, and 
the lower right hand, which is only in tact, displays the Varadza 
attitude. On the right side of the image Tarj is standing in 
atibbanga style inclining her trunk towards the right, whereas, 
the left side is occupied by the goddess, Ekajatz. A torana, 
which looks like the representation of a wooden one, forms 
the background, and two votive chaityas are placed over it at both 
ends, Vidyadharis are floating on the clouds, with wreaths of 
flowers, while below the lotus throne female devotees are found 
worshipping the deity. 


N. N. Basu is of opinion that the two images of Manjusri 
and Lokesvara, were originally placed on both the sides of the 
image of the goddess Marich! inside her magnificent temple, and 
in that case they must have presented a very dignified sight. The 
images are, without doubt, great treasures of Buddhist art, and 
three of them combinedly convey the intensity of religious feelings 
of an age when the Tantric culture was in ascendency. 


Besides the temple of Mgrich?, there appears to be another 
magnificent temple dedicated to goddess Tara, and the Taira 
images of Ayodhyiz are the most remarkable in tbeir size, number, 
variety, as well as, artistic beauty and grandeur. Inside the 
modern temple of UttareSvara can be seen a perfectly preserved 
image of Vajra Tara (Fig. 67) which is popularly known as the 
Thskuran? of Ayodhy%. The goddess is four faced, eight armed 
and is richly ornamented. The faces are graceful and resplendent 
with blooming youth, and each of the heads has pyramidal crown 
with un image of the Dhyani Buddha. She sits on the lotus 
throne in Vajra Paryanka attitude, and inspite of her deep medita- 
tion, appears to be fully conscious of the worshippers before ber. 
She carries in her right hands the Vajra, the noose, the conch and 
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quick arrows ; and displays in the left the Vajrankusa, the nilot- 
pala, the bow and the Tarjani. She is surrounded by four Tara 
figures placed in the four directions, and they may be identified as 
Puspa Tara, Dhtipa Tara, Dipa Tars, and Gandha Tara, occupy- 
ing the east, the south, the west and the north respectively. 


The image of Vajra Tara is very rarely found, and her 
representation at Ayodhya is by far the most perfect specimen in 
India. 


A few images of Tar4 from this site have found their way 
to the Orissa museum at BhuvaneSvara, but the most exquisite of 
them are reported to be under the private possession of some of the 
local people. The illustration of one such image is given here 
(Fig. 68) which amply indicates the artistic excellence attained in 
this great Buddhist centre. This particular goddess is two armed, 
and gracefully seated on the elevated lotus throne in Lalita pose. 
The modelling of her limbs, with oval face, round busts, slim 
waist, and rhythmic hands and feet, reveals artistic sensibility and 
she wears a complete set of jewellery displaying divine grandeur. 
‘The matted locks of hair are carefully arranged and are allowed to 
fall down on her well-shaped shoulders. The halo behind is egg 
shaped and finely decorates the head not being itself over decora- 
ted. Two lotus stalks are rising up on both her sides, and she 
apparently holds the one on her left hand, while the other one on 
the right side carries on it a miniature stdipa. But this is all 
about the decorative elements of the goddess and the artist has 
conveniently devoted his full attention to the plastic treatment of 
her body. Her graceful face revealing finer expressions is, indeed, 
most remarkably treated so as to display not only the beauty of 
the flesh outside but also the divine heauty within. The eyes are 
half shut and directed to the tip of the nose and disclose her 
concern both in the inner and the outer worlds. The half smile 
expresses compassion that goes in harmony with the rhythm of 
her right hand which bestows boon. The Upasika, who is prob- 
ably the donor of the image kneels down with folded hands under- 
neath the Jotus throne and worships with fire pots and sweets, 
while Vidyadbaris are seen floating above in the sky with garlands 
of flowers, meant for the goddess. 


Khichineg. 
The medieval Khijjingakotta, known at present as Khichinig, 
was the early capital of Mayurbhbanj, and it was once the centre 


of great artistic activities. Excavations carried here from time to 
time during the twenties of the present century disclosed the 
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remains of a group of old temples of which two were elaborately 
ornamented with scroll and figure works. Large number of 
sculptures, some of wbich are life size and over life size, have 
also come to light, and they mostly belong to the Saivite and 
Sakta sects, although Buddhistic images are in no way rare. The 
colossal image of Buddba in Earth-touchbing attitude, (Fig. 69) 
that has been preserved in the local museum, is both in its size 
and workmanship, one of the most remarkable among the anti- 
quities of Kbiching. The figure sits on the lotus throne in Yogic 
pose, touching the earth with the fingers of his right band and 
placing the left hand, palm upwards, ou its utsanga (lap). The 
face looks graceful, with dangling ear rings and brancbes of 
Asvattha tree are shooting up from the Usnisa, suggesting the 
Bodhi tree cf the Uruvela forest, where the Blessed one attained 
Enlightenment. The figures of two lions have been engraved 
underneath the lotus throne and one of them appears to be roaring 
with vigour. The image, however, seems immersed in deep medi- 
tation and reveals soft modelling and pulsation of life within. 


A few figures of Vajrasana Buddha are found in this site 
and they differ both in style and execution from the one discussed 
above. They sit on the lotus not in cross-legged posture but 
merely placing tbe right leg upon the left one, and they display in 
right hand not the Bbumisparsa but Varadai attitude, although the 
Jeft hand is lying palm upwards, on the Utsanga. In each of 
these images AsSvattha branches are seen shooting up from the 
usnisa and heavenly beings paying obeisance from the sky above, 
While below the lotus throne a devotee is found worshipping with 
Several upacharas. All these Buddha figures are, however, much 
inferior in artistic merit to the colossal image of Bhimisparsa 
Buddha, noted above, and although tbey display great vigour; they 
lack in soft modelling and appear conventional and crude. 


The lower half of a colossal image of Bodhisattva Avalo- 
kitesvara, which was recovered from a mound in 1924, has been 
preserved in the local museum An inscription incised on tbe 
base of the image states, “ This (image) of the Lord Lokesa bas 
been made by Sri Dharani Vardhba, assisted by Kirtti for Raja 5 
Rayabhanja.” 3° The characters of the inscription can not be 
placed earlier than the 11th Century A D., and they resemble 
with those of the Copper plate grants of R3yabbanja found at 
Bamangh3ti in 1870, +? 


39“ 8୫ ୩ର୍ରଃ ଆ ଅଆମଞ୍ଆ 3 ଅମସାଖମ୍ଧମ୍‌ | 
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Two important images from Khiching are now preserved in 
the small museum at Baripada, one of which is the figure of 
Manjusri and the other one that of Maricbt. The‘ image of 
Manjusri (Fig. 70) sits cross-legged on the lotus throne and brandi- 
shes a sword in its right hand over the head, while in its left it 
carries a lotus, on which has been placed a book, presumably done 
of the Prajnapiramita works. The smild of the face is now 
slightly damaged, but inspite of it tbe entire figure decked in 
princely ornaments looks graceful and vivacious. The image 
undoubtedly represents Aparachana, &ho is sometimes known as 
Sadyonubhbava Aparachana or Sadyonubbava Manjusrt, * 


The image of Magrichi (Fig. 71) carved out of the granite scist is 
exquisitely fine and appears to be endowed with the warmth of 
life. It stands in Alidba attitude on the car drawn by seven sows, 
and the head of Rabu occupies the position of the charioteer, 
while in either end of the car is visible a kneeling devotee and the 
moving wheel. Its three faces, of which the left one is like that. 
of a sow, display the usual emotions and the middle une possesses 
the glow of a divine virgin. It has eight arms, and in the four 
left hands it holds the Vajra, the goad, the quick arrows, and the 
needle, while the four right hands display the Tarjani and noose, 
the bunch of Asoka flowers, the bow and the thread. An Asoka 
tree is visible behind it in the background, and thus the image may 
be supposed to be that of a variety of Asokakanta Marichi. The 
popular Buddhist creed: ‘Ye dharma hetu” etc. are incised on the 
slab to the left side of it and on palaeographical consideration the 
image may bé placed not earlier than the 10th century A.D. 


Stray Buddhist Figures. 


The discussion about the Buddhist art of Orissa cannot be 
an exhaustive one for the obvious reason that many of the 
Buddhistic sites have not been properly explored and large number 
of images of superb workmanship are lying uncared for in various 
places of Orissa, outside the notice of the archaeologists and art 
cfitics. In above discussions, attempts have been made only to 
present the account of a few selected specimens from some of the 
famous centres in order to have a fair idea of the Buddhist art of 
this land. But such an attempt would always remain unsatis- 
factory and inadequate until systematic exploration and excava- 
tion be conducted in each of the famous art centres. As to the. 
stray images lying in several places of Orissa it is not possible 


41. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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here to do full justice and we cannot do more than simply pointin g 
out a few of them in the following lines. 


The colossal image of Amogha Siddhi (Fig. 72) preserved at 
present in the Orissa Museum, was found from G. Udayagiri in 
Ganjam district. It sits cross-legged on a lotus throne, support: 
ed on either side by a crouchant lion, and below the lotus, in 
between the two lions is engraved the wheel of Law (Dharma 
Chakra), flanked with two deers. The two hands of the image, 
are placed palm upon palm, on the lap, where both the legs cross 
one another, and although the appearance is completely defaced, 
the sitting posture of it indicates deep concentration, On the 
back-ground is seen a huge coiled snake, which provides a canopy 
of seven hoods over the image, and the entire figure is perhaps 
intended to be fixed in the nich of some great stdpa which was 
existing in this region. 


The conception of Amogha siddhi belongs to Vajrayana 
school of thought, and the Nepalese Buddhists consider this deity 
as the fifth Dhyant Buddha in order. He is associated with the 
seven hooded snake even in Nepal, so that in front of his shrine 
is often found a small square pit, which represents the tank, 
where the serpent resides. 


The image worshipped at present as TAarin? in Banapura in 
Puri district is undoubtedly that of the goddess Tara, brought 
originally from Bankada and the ruined temple of the place, discus- 
sed above, very probably belonged to this goddess. She is 
represented as sitting on the lotus throne, holding a lotus stalk 
in the left and displaying Varada attitude in the right hand, while 
the figures of five Dhyani-Buddhas, Adi Buddha, and the Manus1 
Buddha are carved out at the top of the slab, and seven Ratnas 
are represented below the lotus throne. 


Images of Mahayava and Tantric Buddhism are found at 
several places in the Pracht Valley in Puri district, but unfortu- 
nately most of the Buddhist images of this region have been badly 
damaged and mutilated and so have lost their artistic beauty and 
iconographic peculiarity, The small seated image of Tara found 
at Jiunti, and the standing Avalokitesvara (11 × 6”) at Lata- 
haran have been completely weather beaten and so have nothing 
to exhibit their plastic merit. The image of Avalokitesvara at 
Lataharan contains the usual Buddhist Dharani “ Ye Dharma 
hetu” ceeveesrsces inscribed in its aura in a character which may 
be assigned to about the 10th century A.D. The inscription is 
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not fully visible but a few letters at the end i.e. “Mabasramana ” 
can be read with some amount of effort. Originally the image 
must have been a very beautiful one and even its present weather 
beaten surfaces conveys a sense of roundness and muscular grace. 
The figures of HayagrIiva and Sudhana Kumara standing respect- 
ively to the right and left of the main figure are indistinctly 
visible. 


Another inscribed image of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is 
preserved in the temple of Laksmi-Nrusimha at Amaresvara 
garb. The image is two armed and is seated in ardhaparyanka 
pose on a lotus throne below which the famous Dhairan! is 
written in two lines in the script of the 9th—10th Century A.D. *? 
A third image of two armed Avaloktesvara (6“ X 28”) seated in 
ardhaparyanka attitude is found under a banyan tree near 
Tulstpur. The image puts on a dhoti and wears a piramidal head 
dress and is provided with an aura. But as both of its hands are 
mutilated and the face is completely damaged it is not possible to 
indicate its artistic quality. 


In the village Mudugala near Jiunti a four armed standing 
Lokesvara image (44 feet × 4 ft.) of Sanmkhapani variety, chiselled 
out of black chlorite stone has been preserved in perfectly good 
condition inside an old and broken temple. The image is venerated 
as the celebrated Mudgala Rs1 of the Puranic fame by the local 
people who take all possible care to keep it in good state of 
preservation. It counts rosary in the upper right hand and carries 
a conch shell in the upper left, while the lower two bands rest on 
the heads of Sudhana kum3ra and TA&rZ standing on the right and 
left sides of it respectively. The image bears a solemn and calm 
appearance with pressed lips suggesting determination and with 
half closed eyes concentrating at the tip of the nose indicating deep 
contemplation. It wears dangling ear-rings, necklaces and armlets 
and a bejewelled crown in which a minature chaitya has been 
represented. The egg shaped aura with its plain aud simple 
design decorates the head of the image and lends a divine grace to 
its face. But the rigid limbs and the gravity of the figure appears 


42. The Dharani runs as follows : 


ଷ ସ୍ପମ୍ମୀ ର ଅଖସ୍ୀ ହସ” ଅିଧ୍ୀସଆମଦୀଙ୍ଗ୍‌ । 
ଅଂସ ୩ଖ୍ଏସ ପସ ଠା ମଝ୍ଆ୍ପ $ ॥ 


(The Tathagata has revealed the cause of all conditions which 
from a cause. 


also.) 


spring 
The great Sramana has explained the path of their cessation 
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tiring to the observer, which is, however, somewhat mitigated 
by the supple and graceful modelling of the figures of Sudhana- 
kumAara and Tar standing in tribhanga poses, the former bending 
to the right and the latter to the left. Sudbanakumdra places the 
left hand on the waist and supports the right hand on a beautifully 
carved discus while Tara with her usual decorative elements and 
long totus stalk in the left hand appears pleasant and handsome. 
The image, however, does not seem to be very old and may bea 
product of the late medieval art. 


At the neighbourhood of Amaraprasidgarh a seated image 
of Trailokya- Vijaya (42“ × 26”) has been installed on the bank of 
the Prachi Valley (Fig. 73) and it is reported that the image is 
recently restored from the bed of the river. The image sits in 
Vajraparyanka pose on a pedestal with tribhanga style bending 
the heads to the left and the trunk to the right. It has six arms 
of which the upper-most right hand carries a vajra and the upper- 
most left holds the ghanta (bell), both being crossed with one 
another and tightly pressed against the breast in vajrahumkara 
style. By the second right hand it brandishes a sword over the heads 
and holds an arrow in the third right while in the second and third 
left hands it holds the bow and a long lotus stalk respectively. 
Out of the three beads visible in the front the right and the 
central ones are provided with pyramidal crowns, but the left 
head is without a crown and is decorated with matted hairs. The 
expressions of the faces also differ from one another, The right 
face exhibits’ ‘attahasa’ (loud laughter) and appears ferocious and 
awe-inspiring, and the left one shows complete absorption in 
meditation, while the middle face expresses tranquil bliss and 
contentment. The image is very remarkably chiselled out of 
sandstone and its muscular limbs give an impression of round- 
ness and volume. An image of Trailokya-Vijaya of this type is 
rarely found in India and it being a product of the later Vajrayana 
school of Orissa, is assignable to the 10th-11th century A.D, 


On the old brick mound of Astaranga under an Aswattha 
tree has been placed an image of Maricht (13“ Xx 17“) the Vajra- 
yanic goddess of dawn, carved out of black chlorite stone (Fig. 74). 
The goddess is standing in alidba pose inside her car, designed 
after a rock cut chaitya, and drawn by seven fat pigs. Rabu, 
the Charioteer has been depicted at the bottom of the car and at 
four cardinal directions of the goddess are represented the four 
accompanying deities who are known as Varttalt, Vadalt, Varal1 
and Varaha mukhi. The goddess has eight arms out of which 
four are intact and although the other four are now completely 

27 
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broken the ayudhas carried in them can properly be traced. In 
the first pair of hands she carries the Vajra in the right and a branch 
of Asoka tree in the left, in the second pair she holds a bow in the 
left and an arrow in the right while in the third pair which are 
mutilated she probably displayed the noose with tarjant in the 
left and the goad in the right. The fourth pair are also badly 
damaged but the pose of the arms indicate that she used to carry 
in them her usual attributes the needle and the thread, Out of her 
three heads the left one has the appearance of a sow, which has 
no fangs and bas a calm and sobre look, but the right face ex- 
presses a choleric temper and appears irritated and fearful, while 
the middle one glows with the youthful vigour of a virgin and 
seems passionate and intoxicated, She is provided with conical 
head-dress on which she carries the effigy of Dhyani Buddha 
Vairochan, from whom she is said to have emanated. The entire 
image of the goddess suggests a movement and a rbytbm and 
indicates an artistic excellence attained by the Buddhists in the 
Prachi Valley. 


Bhuvanesvara, which was from very early time a stronghold 
of Buddhism, is rich in antiquities of Hinayana. It, however, 
presents two interesting specimens of Mahayana Buddhism, both 
of which are the figures of Lokesvara, one being headless and the 
other footless. The headless image (Fig. 75), recovered from the 
Badagada area is made of bluish chlorite and measures 23 ft. × 
43 ft., while the foot-less image of Lokesvara (Fig. 76) which was 
unearthed in Jharpad4, a northern suburb of BhuvaneSvara, is made 
of red sand stone and measures 33 ft. × 6‡ ft. Both the images 
appear to be the products of the same school of Arts and their 
necklaces, armlets, girdles and the sacred threads are depicted 
almost in identical style. They are without doubt, contemporary 
to one another and they represent an bigh order of plastic art, 
practised in Bhuvanesvara during the 8th-9th century A.D. 


This is the period when Saivism bad its florescence and 
Buddhism its decline in BhuvaneSvara and a number of Siva temples 
with magnificent carvings and highly aesthetic decorations, raised 
their curvilinear beads in many places of this area. Saivism 
naturally appropriated to itself the Buddhist art-tradition that 
had developed there and the Buddhist artists have also left the 
impress of Buddhism in the midst of the artistic exuberance of 

aivism. 


On the walls of some of the early temples of Bhuvanesvara, 
Buddhist images are engraved in bold relief, while some of the 
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Saivite figures are found there endowed with the Buddhistic attri- 
butes. On the southern wall of the Jagamobana of the Sifiresvara 
temple (Cir, 8th century A-D.), is carved in bold relief a figure of 
Lakult, seated exactly in the same pose as Buddha in Dharma- 
chakra mudra, The figure is, however, four armed, and the 
lakuta, placed on its right shoulder distinguishes it from the figure 
of Buddha. But the pedestal of it is occupied by a Triratna 
motif, flinked with a deer and a Naga figure on each side, whichb is 
evidently a Buddhistic device. Close to this image may be found 
a remarkable figure of Amoghbasiddhi, holding a vase in the left and 
the rosary in the right hand, and having a canopy of seven hooded 
serpent on the head. Again, below the figure of Nataraja on the 
front facade of the same temple, have been engraved the images of 
Avalokitesvara and Manjusr1 respectively on the left and the right 
sides of the door jambs carved in relief. All these clearly 
indicate the attempt of the Saivas to absorb and incorporate the 
Buddhistic symbols and images into their own fold. 


Just in front of the Vaital temple of this place, a fragmentary 
stone post, which was originally meant for the Yupa pillar, can 
be found in situ, and two images of Buddha, seated in Dharma 
chakra mudra are carved out prominently on the body of this 
sacrificial post, It seems to suggest the clash between the 
Buddhists and the Saktas in this region about the 8th Century 
A.D. when the Vaital temple was built. 


In the city of Cuttack several Buddhist images are worship- 
ped by the local people as Tgiuntric deities even at present. 
References have already been made about the images of Jati- 
mukuta Lokesvara and Amitabha Buddha, which were originally 
brought by John Beames, and are placed at present in the Sola 
pua Ma temple at Cuttack. In the Bania Sbahi of the city a 
beautiful image of a goddess (Fig. 77) chiselled out of the black 
chlorite, is being worshipped as Basuli Thakurani. This image 
which is four-armed sits in full Paryanka style on the lotus throne 
and exhibits the attributes of the goddess Chunda whcse figure is 
very rarely found. The image declared as Chunda by Prof. 
Foucher in his ‘1’ Iconographic Bouddhique d 1’ Inde, Part I” 
is now preserved in the British Museum *3, But Dr, B. Bhatta- 
charya questions its identification with the goddess Chunda, as it 
does not exhibit the Varada Mudra and places the two lower 
hands palm upon palm on her lap. But the Bania Shah? image, 
which counts the rosary in the upper right hand and bestows boon 


43. For the photoplate see B. Bhattacharya op. cit, pl. XXX VII, 
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with the lower right hand, has the nearest possible approach to 
the Sadhana of Chunda. ** Unfortunately the two left hands of 
the image are broken and the local people have newly restored 
the lower hand giving it the same Varad attitude as is noticed in 
the lower right. 


An image of the four-armed Avalokitesvara, carved out of 
sand stone, is found to the right side of the image of Chunda in 
the Bania-Shah?1 of Cuttack. The image, which exhibits rosary in 
the upper right hand, and carries the lotus and a small jar in the 
upper left hand, stands gracefully in Tribhanga style bestowing 
boon with the lower right and placing the lower left hand on the 
head of the pot-bellied Hayagriva. A female deity is found to 
the right side of the image, and she is very probably a variety of 
Tara. The workmanship of the figure resembles closely to that 
of the Jatamukuta LokesSvara of the Solapua MA temple and very 
likely it was brought to Cuttack from the Udayagiri along with 
the Beames collection. 


Buddhist images are also found in several places of the town 
of Balasore, aud the most remarkable figure of the town is that 
of Maitreya (Fig. 78) placed on the bank of an old pool. The 
image is finely modelled and appears to be endowed with the soft- 
ness and warmth of flesh. It sits in a natural posture called 
Bhadrasana, which is popularly known as the European pose, 
and displays the gesture of explanation in its hands. Inside the 
premises of the Fakir Moban College, Balasore, a beautiful image 
of Avalokitesvara Padmapiani may be seen, seated in ardha 
Paryanka pose. The two hands and the right leg of the image is, 
however, mutilated, but the expression of its slim trunk, and the 
round face is quite graceful, The top of the slab is decorated 
with landscape, where four Dhyani Buddhas have been represented 
inside small Chaityas, while the fifth one—Amitibhba can be seen 
in the tiara of the main image, 


The district of Balasore, particularly the Soro and the 
Kaupur regions, are found rich with religious antiquities, where 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jaina images are seen in large 
number, *° It is, however, not possible to give here a detailed 
treatment of all Buddhist sculptures of these areas. In the 
village Gobhiriasahi near Soro, a Siva lingam, inscribed with the 
well-known Buddhist Dharani: “Ye dharmi hetu Prabbava...” 


44. For the Sadhana see Ibid, p. 131. 
45. Vide the article of Sri S. C. De in O.H.R,]J. Vol I pp. 254-64. 
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3tc., has come to light which appears rather strange. Mr. S. C. 
De, who assigns the inscription to the 9th or 10th century A.D. 
‘hinks that, “the dharani. by then, had lost its significance as a 
Buddhist one and come to be regarded as a mantra used for inscrip- 
tion on image, Buddhist or Briahmanical.” *° We, however, 
;annot accept the view of Mr. De, for the simple reason that not 
3 single Brabhmanical image of this period either belonging to 
Orissa, or to any other place in India, are found inscribed with 
this popular Buddhist formula, which is widely used only on 
Buddhistic images, Votive stupas and Chaityas during the Medieval 
times. This particular Lingam appears to be originally a Votive 
std pa containing the well-known Dhairant, and very possibly it has 
Deen converted into Lingam in subsequent times. 


Near about Kaupur. by the side of the road leading to this 
village, a beautiful image of Tara is lying under a tree and although 
exposed to rain and sun, it is now found in good condition. The 
image, which is two armed, stands on the lotus throne, placing its 
left hand on the head of an attendant female figure, in which hand 
it also carries a lotus, while it bestows boon with the right hand 
to a devotee, who is represented below in suppliant attitude. Two 
flying Vidyadhbaras, playing on musical instruments are seen above, 
and the topmost portion of the slab contains the figures of five 
Dhyant Buddhas. Close to this image is found another figure of 
3 dancing deity lying carelessly on the ground, an:l it appears to 
be a representation of Heruka. Both these images appear quite 
old, and may tentatively be placed in the 8th-9th century A.D. 


N. N. Vasu, Prachya vidya mahbhiarnva, bas given the accounts 
of a number of Buddhist images, found in the Maydrbbafnija region, 
in his monumental work: “The Archaeological Survey of 
Mayurbhbanj,”’ and the most remarkable among them are the figures 
of Arya Tara and Khasarpana Lokesvara from Ranibandbhba, 
Jsngult Tara from Haribharpur, and Dharma and Sitala from 
Badasabt. Of this group, we have examined the image of Kbasar- 
pana Lokesvara preserved at present in the museum at BAiripad&. 
[t sits in Lalita attitude on the lotus throne and wears full set of 
ornaments. Although both the hands have now been mutiliated 
ts quiet and graceful demeanour is not affected thereby, and the 
nodelling of the body gives an impression of smoothness and 
volume. On the piramidal crown the miniature figure of Amitabba 
is clearly visible, and below the pedestal all the Ratnas have been 
vividly represented. The Suchtmukhba sits beside the right foot 


46. O.H.R. Vol, [, p. 272. 
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looking upward with his pointed pig snout; on the right side are 
found the figures of Tari seated on a lotus and of Suddhana 
Kumara standing with folded hands while the left side is occupied 
by the four armed Bbrkuti, and the pot-bellied Hayagriva. 


The worship of Marchi was very popular in Mayiurbbanja 
particularly in the Udla area, and two of the images otf this 
goddess, obtained from this region is at present lodged in the 
Baripada museum. Both these figures are three faced with the 
sow like face on the left, and both of them stand in Alidba attitude 
on the chariots driven by seven sows with iahu as thp charioteer. 
They, however, differ considerably from one another in icono- 
graphic features and while one of them is six armed the other is 
a four armed variety of this deity. The six armed figure is now 
broken into two pieces and one of the pieces contain the upper 
portion of its body including the three leit arms and only ope 
right arm (Fig. 79) while tbe remaining portion of the body is 
found in the other piece. It holds in the right hands the Vajra, 
double arrows and the goad, and displays in the left hands the 
Tarjani and noose, a bunch of Asoka flower and the bow. A small 
figure of Vairochana is visible on the crown and the figures of 
four attendant gods are found on the four cardinal sides ‘of the 
main image. The four armed figure carries on its crown a mina- 
ture representation of Vairochana and holds in the two right 
hands the Vajra and the arrow, and in the two left hands the bow 
and the noose with Tarjan. 


Inside the temple of Jagannitba at Baripada, an image of 
Jambhala (Fig. 80) is found, attached to the wall at the inner 
gate. The figure sits in Lalita pose, wearing all sorts of orna-. 
ments, and carries the mongoose in the left hand and tbe citron in 
the right, while a small effigy of Ratnasambhbava is visible‘ on its 
crown. Below the pedestal have been placed eight jars containing 
the Astanidhbi viz., Mahapadma, Padma, Sankba, Makara, Kaccha- 
pa, mukunda and Nila. There are no other decorative elements in 
the slab excepting two small chaityas, carved out on both sides 
of the head, and the artist appears to have solely devoted to the 
plastic beauty of the image. The modelling of the body produces 
the impression of roundness and volume, and the: composition of 
the muscular limbs, broad chest, aud pot shaped belly are well 
proportioned. The image appears to be an old one, and it 
cannot be placed later than the 9th century A.D. The image ot 
Kuvera, often represented with purse in Brahmanical temples of 
this period may be taken as a proto-type of Jambbala. 
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In connection with this discussion it is proper to devote a 
few lines to the description of the group of Buddhist sculptures 
from Orissa, collected by Mr. Ajit Ghosh at his residence in 
Calcutta. *” The two colossal Buddhas in Varada mudra, of this 
collection, are plain standing figures with prominent hips. They 
put on diaphanous draperies in which the folds are conspicuous 
by absence, and the right hands are seen holding the edge of the 
garment. Both of their heads including the Protuberance of the 
skulls are covered with curls, and the palms have a soft cushion 
like appearance, with the indication of lines. Both the images, 
however, differ considerably in style and plastic treatment. One 
of them with oval face, egg shaped aura, and slim torso bears some 
resemblance with the Vajrasana Buddha images of Ratnagiri, while 
the other one with flat body, flat face and no aura, appears as 
crude as the seated Buddha figure at Baud. A kneeling male with 
folded hands is seen to the right of this image, and R.D. Banerji 
is led to think that it represents the incident of the subjection of 
the assassins hired by Devadatta to murder Buddha in the narrow 
streets of Rajagrha,. “° 


A fragment of the image of the so called Bodhisattva 
Syamantaka, and the tall figure of a four armed Lokesvara (6'.3” 
by 2’. 8”), are two early specimens of this collection. We are 
getting only the head portion of the former figure, from which it 
is very difficult to make out anything about the deity. At the top 
of the slab, however, the figures of five Dhyani Buddhas are 
clearly engraved and a small image of ‘Maitreya is found behind the 
main figure, A Dhdarani, inscribed on the back indicates that it is 
a work of about 9th century A.D., and to this period, or to some- 
what later may be assigned the image of the four armed Lokesvara. 
This image holds the Vajra in the upper right hand, rosary in 
the Jower right, and a lotus in the upper left, while the lower left 
hand is resting upon the head of the figure of Jambhala standing 
on rocks. A small figure of Tara stands with folded hands on the 
right side and appears to be plunged in deep meditation like the 
main image itself. Perhaps, contemporary to this one is the large 
image of the two armed Sita Tara (5',10, by 2’. 2"), holding the 
lotus stalk in the left and displaying Varada mudra in the right 
hand. She is attended by the four armed Bhbrkuti on her left, and 
a kneeling devotee on the right. 


47- The Photo plates of all the images of this collection, discussed here 
arc given in History of Orissa Vol. IT, by R. D, Banerji. 
48, KR, D. Banerji, Ibid, p. 390. 
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Two of the Vajrasana Buddhas of this collection are worth 
mentioning here. One of them measuring 3'.10” by 2.7” sits in 
Bhbhimisparsa mudr3 on a large lotus below which are found three 
worshipping figures. On either side of the main image have been 
engraved three small figures of superior beauty and workmanship. 
On the right side, they are from top to bottom the figures of 
Sthirachakra, Maitreya and of Padmapdini, while on the left side 
they are of ManjusrT, Vajrapani and a variety of Lokesvara. 
Branches of ASwattha tree are shooting up from the top of the 
aura, and inside the aura has been incised the Buddhist creed in the 
characters belonging to the 10th Century A.D. The other figure 
of the Vajriasana Buddha measures 4'.4” by 2’.10” and possesses 
less of decorative elements than the one just described. Prof. 
R. D. Banerji thinks that this figure has some artistic affinity with 
the colossal seated Buddha at Khiching, and according to him both 
these images resemble in appearance to an average Oriya of the 
Garjat region, while the same scholar is of opinion that “ the 
fine Marichi from Khiching bears a generic resemblance to the 
equally fine Trailokya Vijaya in the collection of Mr. A. K. 
Ghosh,” #* 


49: KR. D. Banerji, Ibid, pp. 393-94. 
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3, › = Gg; Fo» = rr; qT, , = 6; T, `, = al 
HY, ¥, = o; W,1, =au; 
Anusvara = r'; Visarga = h 
af, , › a, ୪, = ka kha ga gha na 
ସସ, ଓ, 7, ହh, A, = cha chha ja jha na 


E> SE) $, GS, Us 
Aa ଅ›, ଝ, ଜ, ମଁ, 


qu, F, 4, HH, A, 


a, Ln > ସ, 
HN, ୪, ଏ, ୪, 


= ta tha da dha na 
= ta tha da dha na 
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Akasma Vandhbana 20 
Akiriavada 13 ooo 


Agni-vaisvanara 1 «ns 


Angas 70 PP 
Anguli 177 ୮୦୮୦ 
Acbala 135 Po 


Anjali 260 coo 


Anjali vaddha 241 «se 
Attabasa 217 on 
Advaya 70 ose 
Advaidbi kara 70 eo» 
Adbhisthana 13, 14 

Angtma 21, 52, 106 .«. 


Anitya 106 coe 
TAnivarttana charya 66, 


Anuloma cbarya 66 ... 


Anuttara Sambodhi 134, 


Anumarana 55 


Apavarakas 45, 46... 


Sudden arrest, 


The theory of non-action, according to 
which when we act or cause others to 
act, it is not the soul tbat acts or causes 
others to act, and so the good or bad 
result of it does not affect the soul. 


Fire God. 

Divisions of the Buddhist scriptures. 

Finger, unit of measurement. 

One of the demonical Buddhas. 

A posture of hands in which two palms 
are spread and joined together. 

Folded bands. 

Loud laughter, Gufaw. 

Non-duality. 

Indivisibility, ioseparability, 

City. 

The doctrine that every being is constitu- 
ted of vanishing elements and hence is 


without any permanent substance as 
soul. 


Impermanent nature of the universe. 


Certain practices for which Bodhisattvas 
do not recede from a stage of advance- 
ment. 


Duties to be performed by Bodhisattvas 
for spiritual progress. 


Transcendental Enlightenment. 


Practice of self immolation among Hindu 
widows. Suttee. 


Shelters. 


† Printed as “ Anirvachaniya Charya ” in the text. 
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Apabhramsa 168, 17!  Prakrt. 


Apavoa 135 One of the vital winds. 

Avijnapti 125 Unconscious mental elements. 
ie Non-realisation of the Truth. 

Abhbaya mudrg 190 Gesture of hand indicating protection. 
Abhichara 131 Esoteric ritual. 

Abhbimaianika 51 Conceited, 


Abhbhiseka 66 Last of the stages of spiritual progress 


to be attained by the Bodhisattva. 
Abbhiseka 131, 136, 165 Consecration. 


Abbhdtaparikalpa 132, The increate absolute. 


133, 134, 138 
Arahbanta 9, Arhat 65, One who has reached the end of the four 
76, 112 fold way and attained iNirvina. 
Ardpa 21 One of the three dhatus (worlds). 
Ardha Paryanka 193, A particular pose of sitting in which 
196, 290, 216 both the legs are on the same pedestal 


but while one of the knees is raised 
the other lies bent on the pedestal. 


Alidhbha 193. 196, 199, A particular attitude of legs, in which the 


206, 209, 210, 214, 222 right leg is outstretched while the 
left one is slightly bent. 


Asat 52 Non-existent thing. 

Asti 106 Yea. 

Astitvavada 70 Doctrine of existence. 

Astanidbi 222 Eight precious substances: Mahapadma, 


Padma, Sankha, Makara, Kacchapa, 
Mukunda, * Kund and Nila. 
Astnya 106 Existing, Real. 


Asoka tree 251, 264 ... A particular kind of tree which blossoms 
forth red flowers. It is believed that 
kicks at the tree by chaste women 
cause it to blossom. (Jenosia Asoka) 


Aswattha tree 213, Pipal tree. (Ficus religiosa) 
217. 224 no 


% {n the list of Atganidhi at Page 222 ** Kunda ” is omitted by oversight. 
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Abetuvada 13 Doctrine of non-causation-. 
Achara 108 Practice of Law toattain absolute Truth. 
Acharya Paramparia Succession of Preceptors and disciples. 
24, 25, 119 
Atavikas 19 Forest dwellers. 
Ajna 199 Precepts. 
Atman 106 Soul; Permanent Substance. 


Atma Parinirvanasaya Desire for the personal attainment of 


50 Nirvana. 
Adi Buddha 173 The Primal Enlightened One. 
Ananda 140 The first stage of bliss in Sexo - yogic 
practice. 
Amalaka 187,203 Ribbed structure crowning the Orissan 


temples; it resembles the fruit of. the 
Phyllanthus Emblica. 


Ayatana 70 Spheres. 

Ayudha 218 Weapons. 

Arya satyas 70 The four fold Noble Truth propounded 
by Buddha. 

Alaya Vijnana 109 Repository consciousness. 


Alinda mandapa 45 ... Portico. 


Asana 59, 173 Sitting attitude. 

Asava 58, 59 Impurity. 

Asuravijaya 19 Conquest followed by the extirpation of 
the vanquished. 

Asrama 55, 178 Hermitage: 

Itara sthana 89 Fallow land. 

Iramandalam 


(Illamandalam) 46 ... Ceylon. 
Ucchatana 131 ..« Exciting; one of the six esoteric rituals. 
Uddiyana Vinirgata 163. Springing off Uddiyana (Orissa) 


Uddisanathatmaka 163. Spiritual associate of Jagannath, the 
Presiding deity of Orissa. 


Uttarapatha 10, 11 ... North-western India. 
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Utsanga 213 Lap. 

Udana 135 One of the vital winds. 
Upachgzra 213 Materials of worship. 
Upasampada 58 Higher ordination. 
Upasotha 58, 9: Sabbath. 


Upisaka 9, 18, 20, 58 . Lady devotee, (Male) 
Upasika 45, 46, 58 ... Lay devotee. (Female) 


81, 212 

Upaya 51, 72 .,s« Expedient. 

Upaiya kausalya 51,72 Skilfulness in expedients. 

Upaiya 136 One (male) aspect of the reality. 

Upekkha 58 Uquanimity. 

Urna 192, 194 Mole between the eyes. 

Usnisa 213 Protuberance of the skull. 

Rsi 1 Sage. 

Ekaydana 51 The only path. 

Kacchapa 222 Turtle; one of the eight precious substances 
(Astanidhi). 

Kathbina 58 An ecclesiastical ceremony of early 
Buddhism. 

Kapila 206 eo Skull. 

Karuna 58, 73, 132, 138 Compassion. 

Karota 208, 29 Skull cup. 

Kaliyuga 122, 136 The last of the four Ages. The present 
Age. 

Kalpa vrksa 76 The sacred banyan tree which fulfils 
desires. 

Kapalika 52, 125 An esoteric Saivite Sect. 

Kama 21 One of the three worlds (Dhatus). 

Kama 58 Desire. 

Kaya 63, 64 Body. 

Kayastha 164, 169 Scribe. 

Kayastha 171 +<. A professional caste. 

Karika Commentary. 


‘Kala 135 Demon. 
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Kala 135, 136 Time. 

Kinnari 211 Fabulous being, half woman and half 
animal. 

Kimpurusa 7 .s. Male having the physical virtues of female. 

Kirttimukha 187, 206. A symbolic motif in Orissan temples. 

Kesa stupa 13-14 Stupa enshrining the hair relic, 

Kunda 222 se One of the eight preclous substances (Asta 
nidhi). 

Kumara 19, 20, 26, 78 Prince of royal blood. 

Kuru ksetra 3 The famous field where the Mababbhgrata 


War was fought. 

Kula 132, 136, 173 ... The family of the Dhyant Buddha. 

Kusala Mulas 69 Experiences. 

Khandas 8 (1) The five constituents of a being: ripa 
(material aggregates), vedaniz (feeling), 
samjna (perception), Samskara (impres- 
sions) and Vijnana (consciousness). 

(2) Five groups of acquirements viz. ଠା, 
Samadhi, Prajna, Vimukti and Vimukti- 
jnanadarSana,. 

Khatvanga 196, 197, ... A magic wand surmounted either by the 

207, 288 Vajra, or the Kapizla or the Trisula or 
the banner, or all of them. 

Gaja Simha 211 Lion mounting on the head of an elephant,— 
a popular motif in Orissan temples. 

Gandbharva 63,191,206 Fabulous heavenly dancers. 


Garuda Vyiaha ?2 Battle array in the form of the Garuda bird. 
Gathas 129 Songs. 
Grbapati 64 ..« House-holder. 


Guru 138, 140, 147, 161, Preceptor. 
162,169, 173, 178, 179 
Ghanta 196, 197, 201, Bell; symbol of Vajrasattva. 
217 
Chautisa 179 ss. A lyrical poem, of which the initial letters 
of the verses consecutively represent the 
thirty-four consonants of the Oriya 
alphabets. 
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Chakravarti 5, 59 World monarch. 

Chakra 136 The wheel symbolising the unity of tbe past, 
present and future existences. 

Chakra 196 The discus as weapon. 

Chaturbhuja 192 ...« Four armed. 

Chatuskoti 106 ree Four extremities. 


Chatuspitha Parvata Four hills of Orissa—Udyagiri, Lalitagiri, 
155 Ratnagiri and Alatigiri (Alamgiri) repre- 
senting four Tantric ptithas of India— 

Uddiyana, Purnagirir Kamiaksa and 


Sirthatta, 
Chandalt 128 Woman of depressed class, 
Chandalt 140 The female Sakti in the Sexo-yogic practice 


of Sahajayana. 

Chapetadana mudrz 193. A particular gesture in which the right hand 
is uplifted in displaying the attitude of 
dealing a slap. 


Charu 89 ... Offering of ablution to the god. 

Charygs 66 Four ways of life of a Bodhisattva. 

Charya songs 138, Mystic songs of the Sahbajia Siddhas. 
157, 174 


Chetiya 9, 10, 58, 59 
Cbhaitya 726, 27, 31, 
41, 44, 47, 48, 62, Temple for meditation. 


87, 183 ff 

Chaityagrha 45 

Chittavistara 66 Fifth of the ten stages in the spiritual pro- 
gress of the Boddhisattva. 

Chintamani 132 Family of the Dhyani Buddha Ratna- 
sambhava. 

Chinachara 141 <. Esoteric practices imported from China. 

Jagamobana 219 The structure in front of the Vimana of 
the Orissan temple. 

Janapada 8, 11, 14 Country, territory: 

Janmanirdesa 66 Eighth of the ten stages in the spiritual 
progress of the Bodhisattva, 

Jnana matrata 132 Pure consciousness, 


30 
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Jamvudvipa 23, 102, The Buddhist IJiterature, as well as, the 
119 Mababhzrata mention Jamvudvipa as one 
of the four sub-continents, tbe other 
three being Pirvavideha (Bhadrasva). 
Aparagoyiana (Ketumsla) and Uttarakuru. 
These four were located round the Mount 
Sumeru: Jamvudvipa to the South, 
Pirvavideha to the East, Aparagoyana 
to the west and Uttarakuru to the 
north. According to Samanta P&s:adika 
Jamvu dvipa consisted of 84,000 towns, 
large and smal, and ruled over by one 
thousand crowned sub-kipgs under 
Asoka. 


Thakurant 209, 211 ... Goddess. 
Dakin 134, 135, 162, 166 Fiendess. 
Dombi 140, 158 See Chandalt 
Tathata 67, 73, 138 ... Thatness, suchness; the quality of Sanya. 
Tathagata 57,59,64, ... Buddha. 
123, 146, 167, 168, 


216 
Tatbagatsa dbisthita Dwelt in by the Tathzgata. 
146. 
Tathzigata siavaka 59 ... Disciple of Buddha. 
Tarjani 193, 706, The pose of the raised index finger in a 
210, 212, 214, 218, menacing attitude. 
222. 
Tisamuda tayo pita Whose chargers drink water of the three 
Vahana 96 seas. 
Tisarana 58, 59 The three refuges in the Triratna. 
Tiracchina 124 Mean, crooked. 
Tirtha 209 Place of pilgrimage. 
Tirthika 103, 104 Non-Buddhbhist. 


Tirthamkaras 6 «< A succession of twenty-four omniscient 


Jinas (conquerors), who, according to 
the Jains, are the makers of the 


cause-way across the stream of 
existence, 
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Tirthayatra 3 +e» Visiting places of pilgrimage. 
Tusita 108, 125,126 ... Oue of the heavens. 
Torana 207, 211 Structural arch. 
Tribbhaniga 191, 195, A standing pose with the torso inclining 
198, 200 ¢ towards the left and the head inclining 
towards the right. 
Tri ratna 219 Triple gems—Buddha, Dhamma and 


Samgha. It is symbolically represent- 
ed as religious motif in Buddhist 
Architecture as on the top of the gates 
of the Stipa at Sanchi. 

Tri Samudradbipati 96 Lord of the three seas. 

Thera 14, 37, 38 .,« A fully ordained monk (in Hinayana). 


Thiapa pija 59 Stdapa worship. 
Dandaniti 20 Politics. 
Dasa vathuni 17 Teun points. 
Daksinapatha 69, 96, Deccan, 
100 
Dana 59 Gift. 
Danaparmitz 66 One of the six perfectionary virtues. 
Digvijaya 275 Conquest of four quarters. 
Duhkha 21, 1¢6 The doctrine thaPexistence in any of the 


various worlds, or attachment to the 


things of the world is associated with 
pain, misery and so forth. 


Durgrohba 66. «ese The first of the ten stages of spiritual 
A progress. 
Durjay3z 66 The seventh stage of spiritual progress. 
Durdharman 3 ... Irreligious. 
Devachika Upiasaka 9? A class of lay Buddhist. 
Dvesa 132 Family of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhyu. 
Doba 137, 138, 152, Lyrical songs of religion. 
156, 163, 165, 169, 
174. 


Dhamma (Dharma) 18, Law, Religion, Trutb. 
21, 58, 63, 73, 102, 


107, 111, 132, 133, 
136. 
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DPhammakiimata 18 ... Love for the Law and Truth. 


Dhammataz 6¢, 65 The principle that things in reality remain 
the same. 
Dhammadhsta 51, 64, Universe. 
136. 
Dhamma vijaya 18 Conquest by Law and Piety. 
Dhammalipi 28 Rescript. 


Dhammastlana 18 ... Practice of Piety. 

Dhamma sinyata 52, Non-existence of the Phenomenal objects. 
67, 70, 72, 73, 

Dhammainusasthi 18... Inculcation of the Law and piety. 

Dbharmachakra 215 Wheel of Law. 

Dharmachakra ... Gesture of hands exhibited by Buddha 


Pravartana Mudra while preaching his first sermon at 
202, 208, 219 Sarnath. 
DPhatu 70, 97, 136 Component elements of a being, also of the 
world. 
Dhatugarbba 146 Containing a relic inside. 
Dhatu puja 59 Relic worship. 
Dbhaituvida 55 «+ Philosophy of elements. 


Dhzgran1 124, 128, 129, Protective magical formula. 


130, 152, 189, 190, 
191, 215 ff. 


Dhyana 193, 202 ,».. Meditation. 
Dhyana Paramita 66 - One of the six perfectionary virtues. 


Dbhutanga 15 The thirteen austere practices. ” 

Nakbastdpa 10 ss. Stipa enshrining the nail relic, n 

Nagala viyohalaka 20 The Judicial officer of the city. 

Nataraja 219 Dancing Siva. 

Nattbika vad1i 8, 13 ... One who does not believe in reality. 

Nandana 15¢ The 26th year of the sixty year cycle of the 
Hindu Astrological Calculation. 

Nayayikas 55 Logicians. 

Nazga 219 «Serpent. 


Nagakesara 193, 204 A kind of Indian flower. 
Naganti 176, 177, 178. A class of Tantric Philosophers of the 16th 
century A.D. in Orissa. 
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Nasti 106 
Nastika 115 
Nigama 13 
Nitambint 186 


Nitya 106 
Niradhara 175 
Nirakara 178 
Nirvana dhatu 138 
Nividbarma 89 
N1la 222 


Nrtlachala 155 
Nilotpal 192,0 : 
Nopura 196 


Nairatma 140 
Pacchantima Janapada. 
14 
Paccheka Buddha 4, 
59 
Pratyeka Buddha 132 
Panchamakaras 131 ... 
PancharAtrika 55 
Pancha satikakkhandaka. 
16 
Panidhana (Pranidbana). 
83 


Padma 222 


Padmint 165 


Pabbajjs 58 


GLOS3ARY 


Nay. 

Materialist. 

Village, 

Woman with beavy hips (sign of sensuous 
beauty). 

Quality of being permanent. 

Supportless. 

Shapeless, void. 

Component element of Nirvana. 

Law of perpetuity. 

One of the eight precious substances (Asta 
nidhbi). 

Abode of Jagannath at Purl. 

Blue lotus. 

Anklet producing tinkling sound (a type of 
ornament worn round the foot.) 

‘The female Sakti in the Sexo-yogic practice 
of Sahajayana, 

Outlying States. 


One who attained knowledge necessary to 
Nirvana. 


Five accessories, each beginning with the 
letter Ma, required for esoteric rituals. 
Vaispnava; a follower of the Pancharatra 
cult. 

The chapter of the Five Hundred of the 
Chulla vagga. 

Resolution. 


One of the eight precious substances (Asta 
nidhbi). 

The best of the four classes of women; 
she is said to be bestowed with all 
auspicious sigus on ber body. 

Ordination. 
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Paratantra 115 «we That which exists through conditions. 


Parama Tathzgata 86 
Parama Saugata 86 Devout worshipper of Buddha. 


Paramopdasaka 85 I 


Paramananda 149 The second stage of bliss in sexo-yogic 
practice. 
Parikalpita 115 Falsely known. 
Pariklesa 27 Torture, oppression. 
Paritta (Parit) 128 Protection. 
Parinispanna 115 That wbich is thought in its true nature. 
Paryanika 202, 206, ... See Vajra Paryanka. 
219, 220. 
Paryavasthana 70 Pervading passions. 
Pavarani 58 An ecclesiastical ceremony after the rainy 
season. 

Pachinakas 17 Easterners. 
Patimokkha 17, 58 The monastic code. 
Pada pitha 204 Foot stool, 
Papa 133 Sin. 
Papa mitra 51 Addicted to sin, 
Paramirtha Satya The highest truth. 

72, 74 
Paramitas (Paramis)... Six (or ten) virtues which a Bodhisattva 

66, 67, 70, 71 must acquire before becoming a Buddha, 
Pasa 198 Noose. 
Prtha 139, 142, 144, Place of Worship. 

145, 155 


Puggala Sunyata 52 | 
Non-existence of Soul; void of individuality. 


Pudgala Sanyta 73 


Punastoma 1 A*vedic sacrifice. 

Puspa mandita 66 Tbe third of the ten stages of spiritual 
progress of the Bodhisattva. 

Prthag Janas 133 Individual Persons. 

Prajna 130, 206 Intellect. 

Prajna 136 One (female) aspect of the reality. 

Prajna 137, 193 Same as goddess Prajna Paramitg,. 
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Prajna Paramita 186, ... The Primordial Mother goddess in Vajra- 
189, 204, 206, 207 yana. 


Prajnapsramita 51, A vast mass of Mahayganic works of the 
64, 67, 68, 69, 70, same name. 
71, 73, 214. 

Prajnaparamita 107 Perfection of Sapience. 


The last of the six Perfectionary virtues 

obtained by the Bodhisattva. 

Pranidhana charya 66... The practices of a Bodhisattva. 

Pratitya samutpada 107 Law of causation; Theory of relative exist- 
ence; the theory that all things originate 
out of some causes and conditions. 

Pratyaltdbha 176,197... A particular attitude in which the left 


leg is outstretched, while the right is 
slightly bent and placed behind. 


Prajna Paramits 86 ... 


Prachya 162 Eastern country. 
Prana 135 

Prana Vayu 136 } One of the vital winds. 
Buddba Kaya 64 The body of Buddha, 
Buddha Puja 59 Worship of Buddha. 


Buddba Pratima 100 ... The image of Buddba, 
Buddha Vachana 72 ... The sayings of Buddha. 
Buddba Vandana 72 ... Prayer offered to Buddha. 
Buddha Savakas 59 ... Followers of Buddba. 


Bodhi 65, 66, 108 Enlightenment, Absolute Trutb,. 
Bodbichitta 65, 66, The vow to attain Buddbhahood. 
67, 73, 138 


Bodhisattva 14, 58, ... The potential Buddba. 
51, 56, 6¢, 65 ff. 
Bodhisattva Bhimi, ... See Bhtmis. 
66, 130. 
Bodbitree 5,11,213 The tree under which the Bodhisattva 
attained Enlightenment. 
Brahma (Brahman), ..« The Ultimate Reality. 
138, 178. 
Brahmachgrt 55 exe One who lives a holy life; Pupil, 
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Brahma vadin 51 


Brahma vibhara 58 


Bhajana 179 
Bhadrgsana 220 


Bhava 58 


Bhikkbu (Bbhiksu) 15, ... 
58, 68, 72, 97, 123, 188. 


Bhbiksuni 72 
Bhimis 66, 68 


Bhimisparsa mudr3 
190, 191, 192, 201. 
208, 213, 224 


Bhota 142, 164 
Makara 189 
Makara 222 


Mangala 60 

Majjbima janapada 
(desa) 13, 14, 15, 
59 

Matsya 131 

Madya 131 


Madhyama4 Pratipad ... 


106 


Math 192 
Mandapa 45 


Mandala 124, 131, 136,. 


165, 167 


Mantras 124, 128, 130, . 


135, 167 179, 192 


Mahgchbattarisaka ... 


sitta 8 


BUDDHISM IN ORISSA 


One who believes Brahma as ultimate: 
reality, 

Four practices leading to concentration of 

mind. 

Song of prayer. 

A particular sitting attitude in which both 
` the legs are pendent. 

Birth, 


Buddhist monk. 


Buddbist nun. 

Ten stages of spiritual progress for the 
Bodhisattva. 

A particular meditative pose in which the 
right hand has the palm turned inward 
and the fingers outstretched with the 
tips touching the ground. 

Tibet. 

Crocodile. 

One of the eight precious substances (Asta 
nidhi), 

Brishmanical ritual, 

Middle country, 


Fish. 
Wine. 
Middle path. 


Monastic establishment. 
Porch. 


Mystic circle. 


Mystic syllables the muttering of which 
confers great power. 


Sermon of the Great Forty. 
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Mabapadma 222 
Mahaparinirvana 200 
Mahamatra 20 ove 
Mahamudri 162 


Mahbasukba 138, 140... 

Matrka 86 

Manus Buddha 190, ... 
200, 208, 215 


Mamsa 131 
Mayurl vidya 97 
Mara 193, 292 ନ 
Marana 131 


Mukunda 222 
Mudita 58, 97 a 


Mudra 131, 165 a 
Mudra 124, 131, 132, 
167, 173, 202 

Mulapatti 51 

Metta 58 

Metteya 65 

Maithuna 131 

Maithunasya 
Paravrttau 125 

Maitri 73 

Moba 132 

Mohana 131 

Mauza 143 

Yati 76 a 

Yavanas 45, 61, 62, 7+ 

Yaksa 33, 3+, 63 


Yana 130, 133, cas 
Yab-yum 137, 196, 207 


31 
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One of the Astanidhi. 

Great Decease of Buddha. 

Minister. 

Embrace of the Sadhaka with the Sakti in 
Sexo-yogic practice, 

Supreme Bliss. 

Mother goddess. 

Seven mortal Buddhas: Vipasyin, Sikhi, 
Visvabbu, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuui, 
Kasyapa, Sakyasimba. 

Meat. 

An esoteric Art connected with the goddess 

The evil deity of temptation. 

The esoteric ritual of Killing. 

Maba Mayuarl. 

One of the Asta nidhi. 

One of the stages of spiritual progress of 
the Bodhisattva. 

Woman. 

Gesture of hands. 


Great offence. 

Love. 

The future Buddha (Maitreya). 
Coition. 

Discarding of Sexual union. 


Same as Metta. 

The family of Dhyaai Buddba Vairochana. 

The esoteric ritual of enchanting. 

Village. 

Hermit. 

The Greeks. 

The dwarf who guards the treasures of 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

Path. 

Same as yuganaddhba, 
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Yuganaddha 207 Purusa and Sakti in embrace. 

Yupa 219 Sacrificial post. 

Yoganti 176, 178 A class of Tantric Philosophers of Orissa 
in the 16th. century A.D. 

YoginT 140, 165 The female Sakti in the sexo-yogic practice 
of Sahajayana. 

Yogee (Yog1) 172, Mendicant. 

174, 192 

Yojana 178 +. Four Krosa or eight miles. 

Yonas 22 Same as Yavanas. 

Yauvarajya 66 The ninth stage in the spiritual progress 


of the Bodhisattva. 
Ratnas, 199, 206, ... Jewels. There are groups of seven, eight 


207, 215. 221 or sixteen jewels: 
Raksa 128 Protection. 
Rauta 118 A feudal military title in medieval Orissa. 
Riga 132 The family of Dhyani Buddha Amitabbhba. 
Ranaka 89 A feudatory Chief. 


Rabu 214, 217, £22 ... The eigbth one of the nine planets of 
Hindu Astrology. The limbless chario- 
teer of Maricbt, the Buddhist goddess of 


Dawn. 
Rucbhirz, 66 The fourth stage of spiritual progress for 
the Bodhisattva. 
Rupa 21, 109 Material aggregates of a body. 
Rupakaya 63, 68 Apparitional body of Buddha. 
Lakuta 219 +» Club 
Lalita pose 195, 198, | A particular attitude of sitting in which one 
204 £ of the legs is pendent and the other lies 
(Lalitaksepa) bending on the throne. 
Lingam 37, 38 The phallic symbol. 
Lokadbatu 64 A unit of the Universe. 
Lokottara Vadins, Those who profess the doctrine of doce- 
64, 69, 70 ticiam of Buddba. 


Lokanuvartana, 64,69. Accommodation to the ideas of the world, 
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Vajra 192, 196, 197, .. 
198, 200 f. 


Vajradbatu 138 


Vajra paryanika 200, ... 


205, 211, 217 


Vajra sattva 132, 
136, 138, 200, 201, 
207, 208. 


Vajra hunkara 197, 
217 


Vajracharya 201 


Vajratmaka 132 


Vajrasana 195, 213, ... 


243, 224 


Vajrankusa 210, 212... 


Vaddhamana 66 


Varada mudra 189, ... 


190, 191, 193, 194, 
198, 204 ¢ 


Varna 132 
Vartanyam 69 
Vala 130 

Vali 89 
Vassavasa 58 
Vasikarana 131 
Vahana 132 
Vijja 123 


Vijnana 107, 108, 109 ff 


Vijnaptimatrata 113, 
133, 138 


Vinaya 41, 56, 63 
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Thunder bolt. In Buddhist Tantra the 
word generally designates Sinya or void, 
which cannot be cut, cannot be destro- 
yed, but which destroys all evils. 


World of void. 


The meditative pose in which two legs are 
firmly locked with both the soles turned 
upwards. 


The Being of adamantine substance; Void 
in the form of the absence of subjectivity 
and objectivity. Also see Vajricharya. 


A particular gesture, in which the wrists 
are crossed at the breast with two hands 
holding the Vajra and the bell. 


The popular name of Vajra Sattva in 
Nepal. 


Vaijra Sattva is the Primodial Father god 
in Vajrayana. 


Of Void nature. 
Same as Vajraparyanka. 


Goad surmounted by a Vajra. 


The second stage of the spiritual progress 
of the Bodhisattva. 


The gesture of hand indicating the act of 
bestowing boons. 


Colour. 

Eastern country. 

Strength. 

Offering in worship. 

Rainy retreat of monks. 

The esoteric ritual of subduing. 
Mount, vehicle. 

Art. 


Consciousness. 
Same as Jnana mditrata. 


Rules of the Samgha. 
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Vitarka mudra 202, 210 


Vidvesana 131 


Vidyadbaras 211, 221 
Vidyadharis 182, 211, 
212 


Vibhbajya vadins 21 
Vimana 185 ai 
Viramananda 140 


Visaya 50, 89 
V1jamantra 132 
Vriryaparamita 66 


Vedanti 176, 178 


Vainika 182 


Vyana 135 
Vyakhysna mudra 
202, 206, 210 


Sakti 127, 132, 140, ... 
152, 173 


Sakti 29 


Sakyaputtiya samana... 
58 


Sasvata vada 51 
Sastra 68, 93, 97, 
110, 130, 163 


Sikhara 185 ନ 
Sila 41 


Silaparamita 6 
Sunya 106, 174 
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Goasture of reasoning. The mudra is rée- 
presented with the right arm bent and 
all fingers erect except either the index 
or the ring finger which touches the 
thumb So as to resemble a ring: 

The esoteric ritual of envying. 


Heavenly musicians (male) 
Heavenly musicians (female) 


Thera Vadins. 

Same as Sikhara. 

‘The third stage of bliss in sexo-yogic 
practice. 

District. 

Mystic seed-formulae. 


The fourth of the six perfectionary virtues 
practised by the Bodhisattva 


Name given to a section of Tantric Philo- 
sophers in Orissa in the 16th. century 
A.D. 

Lyrical. 


One of the vital winds. 

Gesture of explanation. This combined 
with the Vitarka mudra makes Dharma- 
chakra pravartana mudrg. 


Female consort symbolising energy. 


Symbolic representation of the female ' pro- 
creative organ. 


Buddhist novices. 


Doctrine of eternalism. 
Scripture. 


Curvilinear tower of the Hindu temple. 


The first of the five groups of acquirements 
collectively known as Skandha. 


One of the Perfectionary virtues. 
Non-existence. 
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Sanyats 21, 52, 70, 
95, 107, 132, 133, 
136, 138. 139. 

Samhkha 222 


Sabda Vidya 90 
Sloka 52 


Sravaka 51, 64, 109 ... 
Sravakayana 50, 51, ... 


134. 
Sruti 122 
Sat 52 
Saddhaz 58, 65 
Saptanga 179 


Savart 140 


Samaya 132 


Samadhi 41, 12+, 131 ... 


Sammi Sambuddba 
204 


Samyak Sambuddha 
70 


Sarva Prsthaisti 1 


Sahaja 137, 138, 139, ... 


140, 168, 173, 174. 
Sahbaja Chitta 138 


Sahaja Sundarl 140 ... 


Sabhbajananda 140 


Sadhana 133, 141, 
149, 153, 154, 163, 
164, 196, 300. 


Sadhana 97 


GLOSSARY 245 


The Absolute 
attributes, 


which is devoid of alt 


Conch. One of the eight precious subst- 
ances (Asfanidhi). 


Philology 
Verse. 
Htnayauoist. 
Hinayana, 


Revelation. 
Truth, existent thing. 
Faith. 


A Yoga system involving seven parts of 
the body. 


The female Sakti in the sexo-yogic practices 
of Sahajayzana. 


Family of the Dhyini Buddba Amogha 
Siddhi. 

The deepest form of abstract meditation. 
Absorption. 


The Perfectly Enlightened One. 


A vedic sacrifice. 
Inborn, natural ; the ultimate reality. 


Consciousness of Sahaja. 
Same as Savarl. 


The fourth stage of Bliss in sexo-yogic 
practices of Sahajayana. 


A procedure of worship for the invocation 
of gods. 


Esoterlc achievement. 
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Sadhaka 130, 133, 
134, 140, 167, 191 
Sadhu 179 


Siddhgnti 176, 177, 
178. 


Siddhbi 88, 98, 99, 

113,134, 139, 163, 

Sukha 106 

Sukhavati 97, 124, 
129 

Sdch1 210 

Sdch1 32 


Sutra 56, 59, 83, 127 ... 


Sotapanna 9 
Samkirna yonijab 1 


SangTti 127 
Samgraba vastu 70 


Samgha 16, 17, 18, 58, 


133 
Samgha bheda 17 


Samgharama 48, 183 ... 


Samvrta 72 
Samskaras 109 


Skandha, 170, 132 
Stambbhbana 131 
Stotra 112 
Svayambara 2, 152 


Smrti 130 
Hinadbi-mukta 51 


Ksanti Dharant 130... 


Ksanti paramita 66 ... 
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One who practises the rites. A Tantric 
student, 
Saint. 


A class of Tantric Philosophers of Orissa 
in the 16th. century A.D. 


Perfection, miraculous power. 


Bliss, happiness. 
One of the heavens. 


Needle. 

Cross bar of a railing post. 
Sermon, succinct writing. 

The first stage of sanctification. 
Low born. 

Song, Sutra in poetical form. 
Elements of popularity. 
Monastic organisation. 


Dissension in monastic organisation, 
Buddhist monastery. 
Conventional. 


Constituent elements ; aggregate of the 
conditions. 


See Khbandha. 
The esoteric ritual of paralysing. 
Verse of prayer. 


Ceremony for tbe selection of husband by 
the bride. 


Memory. 

Of low aspiration. 

Magical formula offering transcendental 
merit of forbearance. 


One of the perfectionary virtues attained 
by the Bodhisattva. 
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219, 220 
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Avaramta, 45 
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Avijja, 58 

Avijnapti, 115 

Ayatana, 70 

Ayira-bhaghana, 44 
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Bsnapur, 153, 215 

Banesvara Nasi, 186, 204, 205 

Banigala, 101, 164 

Bankzda, 187, 215 

Baniashahi, 219, 220 

Banivakresvara, 83 

Barambs, 185 

Barinas!, 54 

Baranga, 176 

Baripada, 153, 214, 221 

Baripada Museum, 222 

Barttalt, 209 

Bastar, 93 

Basult (Thakurant™, 194, 219 

Baud, 177, 185, 187, 201, 20: 
204, 223 

Bavari, 15 

Bedss, 62 

Beluchisthan, 149 

Benares, 25, 80 

Bengal, 90, 91, 22, 93, 101, 113. 
145, 148, 161, 165 

Bengali, 110, 152, 156, 157 

Besnagar, 74 

Bhadanta Nagarjunacharya, 100 

Bhaddaji, 25 

Bhadrapada, 170 

Bhadrapalita, 110, 112 

Bhadrasana, 220 

Bbzgalpur, 55 

Bbigavata, 61, 62 

Bbaravata Vasudeva, 60 

Bhagavatt LaksmtT, 158, 170 

Bbagavatism, 60, 62, 77 

Bhairava, 146 
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Bhanja, 91 
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153, 154 

Bhanna, 8, 13 

Bbaradvaja, 177 

Bbarabha, 84, 90 

Bharata, 4 

Bharata Varga, 141 

Bharhut, 32, 33, 62 

Bhartrhari, 168 

Bhaskaresvara, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
34 

Bbatta Loyamaka, 90 

Bhattarika, 205 

Bhattiprolu, 43, 62 

Bhauma- Karas, 54, 80, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 146, 159, 180, 163, 
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Bhava, 58 

Bbava viveka, 114, 120 

Bhavya 114 

Bhikkbu (Bhbhiksu), 15, 68, 68, 72, 
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BhiksuntT, 72 

Phima, 2 

Bhimata, 90 

Bhismaka, 2 
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Bhojaka, 74 

Bhojakagiri vihara, 23 

Bhora Saila, 81, 83, 95, 110, 181 
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Bhramarambiks, 100 
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Biddba, 151 

Bibar, 92 

Bihart, 156 

BimrAn, 181 
Bissukarmadevaput, 39 

Black Pagoda, 85 

Bodbgayz, 32, 33, 42, 62, 181 
Bodhi, 5, 11, 65, 66, 18, 213 
Bodhi Cbitta, 65, 66, 67, 73, 138 
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Bodhi Vrkha Prasada, 45 
Bonps, 167 

Borasambar, 101 

Brabmzg, 63, 193, 199 
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Brabmagirl, 99 
Brabmav, 138, 178 
Brahbmana, 15, 16, 19, 63, 76, 77, 
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Brahman, 171 
Brahmaunical Asceties, 55 
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Brabmatantra, 122 

Brabmavzdtns, 51 

Brabmaviharas, 58 

Brabmesvara (temple), 33 

BrabmT, 29, 31, 36, 76 

Brhadratba, 61 

Brbaspatimitra, 75 

British Museum, 219 

Bsam-ye, 150, 160, 167 
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Buddha dasa, 113, 
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Buddha gupta natha, 179, 180 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 90, 92, 
Buddhahood, 16, 65, 66, 96, 130 93, 94, 95, 1':1, 102, 109, 111, 
Buddha kaya, 64 112, 124, 125, 132, 135, 136. 
1897, 141, 147, 154, 156. 159, 


Buddha palita, 114, 120 160, 162, 165, 166, 167, 1%8, 
Buddba Pratima, 100 172, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 
Buddba Puja, 59 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
Buddha raja, 203 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
Buddba savakas, 59 192, 197, 201, 203, 20+, 206 
Buddha Vachana, 7% Buddhist Vaispavas, 75 

Buddba Vandang, 59 | Budhs raja. 203 


Buddhism, 3, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, Bu-K’an, 180 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 31, Bulis. 14, 202, 206 
35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, | Bunta varta, 180. 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 7¢, 77, 78, 79, | Burma, 10.38, 39, 40, 41, 83, 180 
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Calcutta, 190, 198, 200, 223 Chanda, 100 
Calcutta University, 84 Chandaghanta, 145 
Calingae, 48 Chbandali, 128, 140 
Cambodia, 41 ; Chandanapala, 162 
Carya, 134 | Chandasoka, 18 


Ceylon, 9, 10, 11, 14, 22, 25, 35, , Chand!t, 93 

36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, Chandrabhaga, 85 

46, 47, 71, 83, 103, 104, 114, Chandradvipa, 165 

a Chandragomin, 113, 114. 121 
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46, 62, 87, 183, 184, 187, 191, Chandra kirti, 53. 105, 114, 115, 
211, 220, 221 0 
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ର Charaka, 79 


hb i, 5, 59 
ଛନ Charitrapura, 85 


Chakra, 136, 196 
Chakra Sambara, 165, 170 Charpatinatha, 174 


Charu, 89 
Champa, 54 ! Charyas, 66. 138, 157, 174 
Champaonitha (temple). 186 Chatigaon, 168, 170 
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Chatusplitha Parvata, 155 


Chauduar, 153, 154, 168, 187, 206, 
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Chautisa, 179 

Chbedi, 1 

Che-li-ta-lo, 42, 81, 84, 85, 95 

Cheng-Yuan, 88, 89 

Cheti, 74 

Chetiavadaka, 44 

Chetiya, 9, 10, 58, 59 

Chetiya Vandana, 59 

Chhotanagpur, 8 

Chicacole, 48 

Chilata, 38, 45 

China (Chinese), 45, 56, 67, 72, 
80, 81, 88, 89, 90, 101, 104, 105, 
107, 110, 115, 125, 126, 129, 
142, 144, 152 


Dacca, 151 

Dakin?, 134, 135, 162, 166 

Daksinapatha, 69, 96, 100 

Damila, 45 

Dana, 59 

Dana Paramita 66 

Dasnastla, 93, 171 

Dandabhukti, 54 

Dandagula (da), 48 

Dandantti, 20 

DandIsvara (temple), 185 

Danta Kumara, 41, 47 

Dantalbura, 2 

Dantapura, 3, 5, 7, 13, 41, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 95 
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China Tara, 141 
Chin-lin, 38 
Chintamani, 132 
Chi-shih-tzu-kuo. 103, 104 
Chitra MahbesvarT, 85 
Chitrangada, 1 
Chitresvara, 85 
Cbhitrotpala, 85, 86, 149 
Chittagong, 143, 170 
Chitta vistara, 66 
Chodas, 22 
Chola, 116 
Chove Sukalpa, 162 
| Christ (Christian), 38, 51, 163 
Chundaz, 219, 220 
Chutiasunt, 205 
Cuttack, 49, 153, 154, 177, 189, 
206, 208, 219, 220 
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Danta vaktra, 48 

Darikapa, 157, 158, 161 

Dartpada, 161 

Dasaka, 25 

Dasarna, 7 

Dasa Vathuni, 17 

Datta, 54 

Daulatabad, 162 

Daya, 27 

` Deccan, 23, 24, 26, 45, 71, 82, 96, 
104, 114, 154 

Deer Park, 199 

! Delang, 83 

| Desaka, 7 

| Deva, 102, 103, 104 
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Devachika Upasaka, 9 

Devadatta, 200, 223 

Doevagiri, 45, 162 

Devanam Piya Tissa, 11, 23 

Deva Pala, 165, 169 

Deva Puss, 103 

Deva temples, 84 

Devendra Varma, 50 

Dev! Kota, 180 

Dhamma (Dharma), 18, 21, 58, 
63, 73, 102, 107, 111, 132, 133, 
136 

Dhamma Cheti, 38 

Dhamma Kamata, 18 

Dhamma lipi, 28 

Dhammanusasti, 18 

Dhamma pdila, 66 

Dhamma ratkbhita, 28 

Dhamma s1lana, 18 

Dhamma Stnyatz, 52, 67, 70, 72, 
73 

Dhammatg, 64, 65 

Dhamma Vijaya, 18 

Dbhanadeva, 61 

Dhanakataka, 44 

Dhanyakara, 1C0 

DharanT, 124, 128, 129, 130, 152, 
189, 190, 191, 215, 216, 220, 
221, 223 

Dharant Varsha, 213 

Dharma, 221 

Dharma Chakra, 215 

Dharma Chakra Pravartana 
Madrg, 202, 208, 219 

Dharma DharanT, 130 

Dharma dbatu, 51, 64, 136 

Dharmagupta, 15, 17, 129 
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Dharma kaya, 63, 64, 68 

Dharma Krrti, 54, 109, 116, 117, 

119, 121, 127, 168, 181 

Dharma Kgsema. 127 

Dharma pala, 53, 113, 116, 118, 
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Dharma raksa, 129 

Dbhbarmasalz, 86 

Dharma Sastra, 102 

Dharma SastrIs. 55 

Dbarmasoka, 18 

Dbarma tantra, 122 

Dharmesvara (temple) 185 

Dhatarattab, 4 

Dbhatu, 70, 97, 136 

Dbagtu garbba, 146 

Dbatu Pujz, 59 

Dbhgtu Vida, 55 

Dbault, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 37, 82, 
83, 90, 177 

Dhitika, 23, 25, 71 

Dhrtarastra, 4 

Dhtpa Tara, 212 

Dhutanga, 15 

Dhygna, 193, 202 

Dhyana Pairamitaz, 66 

Dhyaot Buddba, 125-126, 132, 133 

13+, 136, 153, 166, 167, 173, 189, 
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2 20, 221, 223 
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Drpa Tara, 212 
Drtpa Varhsa, 38, 41 
Drrghatamas, 1 
Disa Bhanja, 183 
Divakara mitra, 55 


Dobs, 137, 138, 152, 156, 163, 


165, 169, 174 
Dombr, 140, 158 
Domb! Heruka, 158 
Dona, 63 
Draupad!, 2 
Drdba Varman, 6 
Drona, 2 
Duarbamuni, 143 


East Bengal, 92, 93 
Eastern Gangas, 185 
Eastern Ghats, 96 
East Indies, 83 

Eastern Turkestan, 128 
Eda pura, 171 


Fakir Mohan College, 220 


Gabini, 162 
Gajahvayapura, 146 
Gajapati, 179 
Gajasimba, 211 
GambhbTtra Vajra, 142 
Gandhagiri, 109, 101 
Gaudbamardana, 40 


Dubri, 86 
Dubpkba, 21, 106 
Dumdum8, 33, 34 
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Dummukba, 4 
Duonivittab, 3 


Durdgrobag, 66 
Durddhbarmao, ? 
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Durga, 99 


Durgottarint Tara, 198 


Durjaya, 66 
Durmukhba, 
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Duryodhana, 3 
Dvadasanga, 70 


Dvesa, 132 


Dvimukba, 4 


Edicts, 27, 28, 38 


Ekajata, 14 


1, 164, 207, 211 


Ekayana, 51 


Elapatra, 7 
Elu, 37 
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First Council, 16 


Gandhara, 3, 4, 7, 11, 15, 22, 45, 
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Gandbharadi, 185 
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Gaudhba T3rg, 212 
Gandibedha, 86 
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Ganesa gurmpha, 90 | Goli, 43 
Gangs, 189, 190 | Gondwana, 49 
Ganga dvira, 103, 105 ! Gopala, 166 
Ganges, 11, 12, 14, 64, 75, 92, | Gopalpur. 45 
103, 189 Goparsja, 43 
Gangua, 25 { Gopichand, 176 
Ganjam, 27, 45, 49, 50, 70, 80, | Gopichandra, 168 
153, 160, Goraksa (natha), 162, 172, 173, 
Garjat, 177, 224 | 174, 175 176 
Garuda Vyobha, 2 | Goratha giri, 74 
Gathas, 129 ' Gorekba, 175 
Gauraksa, 172 Gotama, 65, 124 
Gauri, 197 Govinda Chandra, 117, 176 
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G. Udayagiri, 215 

Gubhasiva, 41, 47 

Guhasiva Pataka, 85 

Guhesvara pataka, 85, 146 

Gabya, 158, 159, 170 

Guahbya Samagja, 127 

Gibya Siddhi, 166 

Guihya Tantra, i165, 172 

Gunarnava, 50 

GunT, 164 

Guntur, 71 

Gupta, 108, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 200 

Gupta, K. G., 204 

Gurandi, 50 

Guru, 138, 140, 147, 161, 162, 
169, 173, 178, 179 
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Gavampati, 17, 39 

Gaya, 7 

Gaya, 10, 11, 12 
Gayapurl, 7 

Germany, 154, 207 
Ghanta, 196, 197, 201, 217 
Ghanta Saila, 43, 98 
Gharghara 209 

Ghosaka, 119 

Ghose, Ajit, 223, 224 
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Girnar, 27, 28, 36 
Godavarl, 2, 14, 15, 16, 41, 42 
Gobhiria Sahi, 220 
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Haimavatikas, 17 Haripur, 180 

Hamghi, 44 | Harivarman, 125 

Haribhanija, 180 | Harsa Vardbhana, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
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Hati khal, 194 

Hayagriva, 188, 189, 190, 216, 

220, 222 

Hebrew, 163, 

Heliodorus, 61, 74, 

Hema mala, 41, 47 

Hemavatikas, 44 

Herakles, 61 

Hermaios, 25 

Heruka, 135, 153, 172, 196, 207, 
208, 221 

FHeruka Sadhana, 165, 166 

Hetuvidya, 111 

Hevajra Sadhana, 168 

Himalaya, 60 
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174, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181, 
196, 200, 207, 209, 212, 217, 221 


Indian Museum, 190, 193, 195, 
198, 200, 207 
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Himavanta padesa, 22 
Hrnadhimuktas, 51 
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Hindu, 39, 115, 142, 154, 174, 203, 
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Hiramandalawb, 46 
Hiranya, 55 
Hirumu, 46, 47, 81 
Hmawza, 39 
Hoijai, 143 
Horiuzi, 128 
Hrm, 123 
| Huviska, 79, 80, 97 


Indra, 39, 62, 63, 193, 199, 204 

Indrabhuti, 127, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
158, 160, 166, 167 


Indralinga, 179 

Indra Varman, 48 

Indus Valley, 26 

Iramandala, (llamandalam), 46 
Irrawaddy, 10, 11, 39 

ISssna, 204 

Isvara, Dasa, 178 

Isvara Krsna, 83, 110 

Itara sthsna, 89 
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Jagannatha, 85, 145, 146, 155, 
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i Jagati, 89 
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Jagattala, 93 

Jagegayyapetta, 43, 62, 100 

Jaina, 4, 6, 36, 50, 55, 74, 75, 76, 

77, 204, 220 

Jainism, 75, 76, 77, 78 

Jsjapura, (Jajapura), 85, 86, 90, 
146, 148, 155, 185, 195, 199 

Jalandbara, 145, 169 

Jalandhar! (pada), 158, 159, 168, 
176 

Jalauka, 177 

Jalendra, 148, 150, 167 

Jambai, 154 

Jarnbbala, 153, 222, 223 

Jamunai Jhadapada, 83 

Jamunamukh, 143 

Jamvu dvipa, 23, 102, 119 

Janmejaya Mahbabbavagupta, 206 

Janguli Tars, 221 

Janma nirdesa, 66 

Japan, 68, 72, 107, 115, 128 

Jarasandha, 2 

Jarikhanda, 179 

Jashpur, 49 

Jafamukuta, 190 


Kabul, 147 

Kacchapa, 222 
Kachhbapa, 158 
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Kajangala nigama, 13, 14 
Kala, 24, 25, 135, 136 
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Jayadeva, 118, 121 
Jayadratha, 2, 149, 150 
Jayaprabhacharya, 100 
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Jayasrama Vihara, 89 


Java, 113, 20 
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Jetavana, 8, 9 
Jharkbanda, 171, 180 


Jbarpada, 21 
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Jiunti, 215, 216 
Jivaka, 58, 147 
Jianadeva. 162 
Jninagupta, 129 
Jnanamatrata, 132 


Jnana mitra, 
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Jnana pada, 134 
Jnana Sr1, 86 
Jnanavatt, 164 
Jnanesvarl, 162 


Jumn3, 6} 
Junagarb, 28 
Junnar, 62 
Jyotipzla, 42 
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Kala chakra 
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Yana, 131, 134, 135 
Yoga, 137 


Kalrdasa, 109 
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Kalinga War, 17, 18, 19 

Kaliyuga, 122, 136 

Kallani, 89 

Kalpa Vrksa, 76 

Kalsi, 27, 71 

Kalyana Varman 118 

Kalyani, 38 

Kama, 21, 58 

Kasmaksa, 142, 154 

KamaksTt, 155 

Kamalabuddhi (bodbi), 114, 120 

Kamalastla, 119, 123 

Kamartpa, 22, 25, 145, 155 

Kambala GTtikz, 165 

Kambala (pa), 142, 158, 159, 165, 
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Kanchi desa, 109, 113, 163 

Kanchipuram, 40 
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Kanhbupa, 157, 168, 169 
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Kangoda, (Kongoda), 52, 54. 187, 

Kansnakuja, 15 

Kanpur, 220, 221 

Kantaka sola, 4€ 

Kianvas, 62, 78 

Kanvayana Brshmana, 62 

Kapila, 206 

Kapalika, 52, 125 

Kapila, 55 

Kapilapura, 78 

Kapilavastu, 14 

Kapisa, 7, 79, 88 

Karakandu, 4 

Karandu, 4 

Karatoya, 92 

Karika, 107 

Karle, 62 

Karma mimamsa, 115 
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Karota, 208, 209 

Karna Suvarna, 54 
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Karvata, 2 

Kasai, 8 

Kashgarb, 151 
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Kasiputra Bhagabbadra, 61 
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Kathina, 58 
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KatyayanT, 145, 146 
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Kaurava, 2 Khutia (temple), 209 
KaverT, 41 Kimura, 72, 73 
KaverIpattanam, 40 Kimpurusa, 7 
Kavi Kankana, 93 KinnarT, 211 
Kaya, 63, 64 Kirata, 38 
Kayastha, 164, 169, 171 KIrtti. 213 
Kelunz, 194, 195 Krrttimukhba, 187, 206 
Kendrg, 176 Kohara, 163 
Kendraparn, 197, 198, 208, 209, | Koliyas, 14 

210 Komparaka grama, 87 
Kendujbar, 151 Konaka mana, 59 
Keonijbar, 46, 49, 80, 182 Konarka, 145 
Keralaputtas, 22 Korea, 115 
Kesastbalt, 10 Kosala, 57, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
Kesa Sttpa, 10 101, 104, 109 
Khadipada, 86, 187, 201, 202, | Kosambi, 15, 17 

203 Krakucchanda, 200 
Kbadiravant Tara, 206, 207 Kriyapada, 134 
Kbabaratas, 96 Kriya tantra 134 
Khandabbadi, 209 Kriya tantra Yana, 134 
Khandagiri, 33, 36, 46, 49, 50, 76, | Krom, 123 

177 Krsna, 2, 24, 25, 71, 74, 94 
Khandas, 8 Krsna (Kristna), 41, 42, 55, 98, 
Kharavela, 6, 35, 36, 37, 74, 75, 99 

76, 77, 78 Krsngcharya, 156, 157, 158, 159, 
Kbarimandala, 180 168, 169 
Kbarosth1, 181 Krsna-Godavari Doab, 43, 44 
Kbasarpana, 180 Krsna pada, 169 
Khasarpana Avalokitesvara, 188 | Ksanti Dbaran1, 130 
Khasarpana Lokesvara 221 Ksanti Paramita, 66 
Khatvanga, 196, 197, 207, 208 Ksanoti Simba, 55 
Khema Thera, 46 Ksatriyas, 3, 113, 178 
Khiching, 153, 187, 201, 212, 213, Ksemankara, 85 

214, 224 Kubjika, 141 
Khbijjinga Kofta, 91, 212 Kudepa Siri, 77, 78 
Kbotgn, 79 Kukkuri (Pa), 142, 157, 166 
Khryse, 45 | Kukkuta-rama, 22 
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Kula, 132, 136, 173 
Kulahba, 45 

Kulika, 69 

Kulluka Bhatta, 122 
Kumara, 19, 20, 26, 78 
Kumara hills, 50 

Kumara Jiva, 129 
Kumgra Somesvaradeva, 148 
Kumarika, 111 

KumarT hills, 6, 50, 90 
Kumarila (bhatta) 54, 117 
Kumara labdha, 102 
Kundesvara, 208 

Kupgri, 87 


Ladba, 11 
Lahore, 150, 151 
Laksmtdbara, 179 


Lasmikara, 85, 142, 148, 149, 166, 


167, 168 
Laksmi Nrusimba, 216 
Lakuli, 219 
Lakuta 219 


Lalita, 195, 198, 204, 205, 207, 


208, 212, 221 


Lalitagiri, 86, 155, 185, 186, 187, 


192, 194, 198, 201 
Lalitaksepa, 191 
Lalita vajra, 142, 170 
Lama, 68, 88, 97, 167, 207 
Lamaism, 151, 167 
Lamphun, 180 
Landa, 192, 194 
Laneed, 149 


Lanka, (Puri), 147, 148, 149, 150, 


151, 167 
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Kurnool, 160 
; Kuru, 3 
I Kurukulilaz, 


L 


166, 191 


153, 154, 163, 16+, 


Kuruksetra, 2 
Kurukurz, 153 
Kusala mila, 69 

| Kusali bhadra, 158 
Kusana, 79, 80 
Kustnara, 15, 200 
Kusumesvara, 185 
Kuvera, 62, 204, 222 
Kyanvzittha, 40 


Lankavartaka, 149 
Lankesvart, 149 
Latabaran, 215 
Leiden Museum, 206 
Leipzig, 69 
Lha-tho-ri, 109 


Licchavis, 
Lilavajra. 


{4 
158, 170 


Lingam, 29, 30, 168, 221 

Lin-yang-38 

Lion Capital, 181 

Lochbang, 132 

Loidasa, 175, 177 

Lokadha3tus, 6 + 

Lokanuvartana, 64, 69 

Loka raksa, 67, 68, 72 

Lokesa, 213 

Lokesvara, 153, 204, 209, 211 
216, 218, 223, 224 


Loki, 164 
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Lokottara Vadtns, 64, 69, 70 
London, 111, 113, 143, 166, 202 


Lotsavas, 94 
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Luipaz, 139, 152, 157, 158, 161, 
162, 164, 165, 172, 173, 175 


Lumbint, 64, 199 


M 


Madda, 5, 15 

Maddbarlt-putta, 44 

MadhavarAaja Sainyabbhlta, 160 

Madbu, 101 

Madhuridasa, 175, 178 

Madhur1 GosAin, 178 

Madhyadesa, 170 

Madhyams Pratipad, 106 

Madhyamika, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
114, 119, 120 

Madhyamika, Stnyavada, 108, 
109, 115, 116, 118 

Madhyantika, 22, 23, 25 

Madya, 131 

Magadhba, 1, 11, 12, 15, 19, 21, 
22, 35, 37, 43, 61, 62, 70, 74, 
75, 80, 92, 118, 164, 171 

Magadhl, 35 

Mahabodhi, Samgharama, 42 

Maba Brahmana, 163 

Maha Chaitya, 46, 184 

Mabhachirya, 163 

Mabscharya Brahmana Rabula, 
159 

Maha China, 85, 141 

Mahadeva, 23 

Mabhadhamma giri, 45 

Mabhadisena, 41 

Mabai Janapadas, 4 

Maha Kacchsyana, 22 

Maha Kala, 163, 194, 196 


Maha Kalr, 205 

Mabg Kalinga, 5 

Mahg Kassapa, 25 

Maba Katyayana, 72 

Maba KaityayanT, 145 

Maha Mandalacharya, 87, 159 

Mabamatra, 20 

Maha Maudgalyayana, 72 

Maba MayurT, 163 

Maha Maya, 142, 196 

Maha Megha Va3hana, 74, 77, 78 

Mabamudra, 162 

Maba mudra Siddhi, 165 

Mahganad1, 49, 85, 86, 148, 149, 
204, 206 


Maha nama, 41, 42 
Mahbapadma, 222 
: Maba Padma (Nanda), 68, 69 
| Maba Parinirvana, 200 
| Maha Prajapati Gautam!, 72 
Maharaja, 183 
Maharastra, 36, 78, 162 
Mabharattha, 22, 23 
Maha Samghika, 21, 22, 23, 43, 
44, 64, 66, 69, 70, 71 
Maha Siddba, 163, 166 
Maba Sramana, 216 
Mah sukba, 138, 140 
Maba Sinya, 174 
Mabat Tara, 93 
Mabhattar! Tara, 203 
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Mahagvana seliyaoa, 44 
Maha Vihara, 45 
Mahavira, 6 


Mahaz yana, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
57, 58, 60, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 73, 77, 78, 79, 80; 
81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 37, 95, 101. 
102, 105, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
116, 118, 126, 127, 129, 130, 
131, 133, 136, 139, 172, 181, 
183, 185, 186, 187, 190, 192, 
154, 199, 301, 203, 215, 2153 


Mahayanic Art, 181 


Mahia Yoga tantra Yana, 134 
Mahg Yogt 163 


Mahendra, 96 

Mahesvara, 197 

Mabhiangana, 14 

Mahinda, 14, 22, 23, 35, 36 

Mahtpala, 92, 161, 170 

Mah parvata, 177 

MahTsa mandala, 22, 23 

Maht Sasakas, 17 

Maithila, 5 

Maithilr, 152, 156 

Maithuna, 131 

Maitreya, 7, 108, 125, 126, 191, 
192, 204, 220, 223, 224 

Maitreyanatha, 107, 108, 121 

Maitri, 73 


Majjhbima Janapada, (desa), 13, 14, 
15, 59 


Makara, 189, 222 
Maksika, 111 
Malava, 101 
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Mallas, 14 

Mallika natha, 125, 176 
Mallikarjna, 100 

Mallinatha, 109 

Mamakt, 132 

Mamsa, 131 

Manada, 148 

Manchapurl, 77 

Mandalei, 148 

Mandalas, 124, 131, 136, 165, 167 
Mandapa, 45 

Mandarava Kumaradev?, 150 
Manduka, 177 

Mangala Kostha 147 
Mangala pura, 147 


Manjusr1—56. 68, 82, 100, 153, 
191, 209, 210, 211, 214, 219 


Mantra Dharani 130 
Mantra naya, 131 


Mantras, 124, 128, 130, 135, 167 
179, 192 


Mantra Yana, 130, 134, 142, 162 


Manus? Buddhas, 190, 200, 208, 
215 


Mao, 89 

Mara, 193, 202 

Marana, 131 

Marathi, 162 
Ma-rGyud-kyi- thegpa 134+ 


Maricht1, 153, 209, 210, 211, 214, 
217, 220, 224 


Markandesvara (temple) 185 
Math, 192 


Mathara, 78, 79 
MatharT putta 
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Mathura, 22, 25, 60, 74, 76, 181 
Matrka, 86 

Matsya, 131 

Matsyantrada, 161 


Matsyendra (natha), 161, 162, 164, 


165, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 
Matsyodara, 161 
Maunggan, 39 


Maurya, 11, 19, 26, 28, 29, 30, 61, 


62, 74, 75, 77 
Mauza, 143 
Mayadev1, 199 


Maytrbbanja, 80, 179, 180, 212, 


221, 222 
Maydrt Vidya, 97 
Megasthenes, 61 
Mekalas, 7, 8, 147 
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Mogralana, 42, 56, 59 


Mogealiputta Tissa, 21, 22, 25, 38, 


Moha, 132 

Mobhana, 131 

Moksakara Gupta, 93, 171 
Mon, 39, 40, 

Mong-Kie-li 147 
Morbhan}j, 91, 92 

Moriyas, 15 

Mosalt, 6 

Mount Maleus, 147 
Mudgal RsT, 216 

Mudita, 58, 97 

Mudrg, 131, 132, 167, 202 
Mudras, 124, 151, 165, 173 
Mudugala, 216 
Mahbammedans, 93, 94, 155, 171 


Menam, 180 Mukhalingam, 43 
Menander, 25, 62, 79 Muktanitha f temple), 186 
Metta, 58 Mukunda, 222 
Metteya, 65 Mukunda Rama, 93 
Methuselah, 97 Mulapatti, 51 

Multai, 160 
PO Mundas, 148 


Midnapore, 92 
Midnapur, 8, 49 
Mithilg, 5, 7 


Nabbakas, 22 


N 


Munja, 92, 101 
Munjashi, 92 
Musikanagra, 74 


Nagarjuna, 68, 79, 92, 95, 96, 97, 


Nachindra 179 
Naga, G7, 219 


9୫8, 99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 109, 114, 116, 119, 


Nagadatta, 109 

Naga kesara, 193, 204 

Nagala Viyohalakas, 20 

Naganti, 176, 177, 178 

Naganika, 62, 78 | 


150, 129, 138, 141, 158, 163, 
176, 181 

Nagarjuna konda, 37, 38, 40, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 81, 82, 98, 99, 100, 
163 
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Négasesa, 113 Natha yogT, 176; 

Nagavalt, 146 Nasthism, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177 
Naggaji, 4 Natthika Vada, 13 

Naggati, 4 Natthika Vadts, 8 

Nagnajit, 5 Nayapala, 170 

Nairatma, 140 Naya Sauma, 125 

Nakha Stdpa, 10 Naya Silumo, 125 

Nakula, 175 Nendrz, 85 

Nalagiri, 200 Nepal, 35, 88, 93, 113, 129, 146, 


Nalanda, 52, 53, 56, 88, 110, 112, 151, 157, 159, 161, 171, 172, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 113, 163, | 174, 201, 215 

171, 2c9 Neulpur, 87, 160, 199 

Nalikira, 5 Nibbana (Nirvana), 58, 133 

Naltigiri, 177, 192 

Nalto-pa, 161 

Namati, 143 

Nami (Nemi), 45 


Niganthba Natputta, 77 
Ntla, 222 

: Ntlachala, 155 
| Nilgiri, 153, 209 
Nanaghat, 74 Ntlotpala, 192, 207 
Nanda (Arahanta), 69 Nimi, 45 
Nanda (King), 75 Niradbara, 175 
Nandas, 61 Nirakara, 178 
Nanda mila Pabbara, 4 | Nirmana Kaya, 64 
Nadana, 154 Nirvanadbatu, 138 
Nandarzja, 160 Nisadas, 60 
Nannata, 90 | Nissanka malla, 43 
Narasimhapura, 186, 187, 204 | Nitambint, 186 
Nar3yana Visnu, 60 Nitya, 106 

Naro (Pa), 88, 158, 159, 161, 17( | Nividharma, 89 


Nasik, 62, 96 Nivrtti natha, 162 
Nasti, 106 

’ Nowgang, 143 
Nastika, 115 | 


Natar&ja, 219 i Meh 178 
Nath, RM, 143 ; Nrsimha nith, 191 
Natha, 165, 172, 173, 174, 176 | Nipura, 196 
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Oasdo, 80 Oravira, 112 
Oda, 144, 147 Or-desa, 49, 
Odantapur1 Vihbara, 167 Oretes, 147 


| Orissa, 2, 11, 25, 29, 30, 32, 36, 
39, 40, 41, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 57, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78,79, 


Oddaka, 147 
Oddiyana, 144, 147, 149, 154 i 


Galabp tot ¦ ୫80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 

a ` 92, 93, 100, 101, 109, 110, 111, 
Odiviss, 68, 69, 143, 144,162, 165 ¡ 1192, 113, 114, 117, 118, 141, 
O-diyana, 143, 144, 169 ¦ 143,144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
Odra, 39, 40, 46, 49, 144, 147 ! 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 155, 
Odra-desa, 49 | 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 162, 


Odrapitha, 144, 145 163, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 


175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 


Odraygna, 144 
Okkala, 8 182, 183, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
Okkalaba, 10 ' 192, 201, 203, 204, 205, 209, 
i । 214, 217, 221, 223 

Olasuni, 192 Orissa Museum, 32, 33, 87, 159, 
Oldham, 109 ' 201, 212, 215 
Om, 123, 192 , Oriya, 85, 101, 152, 156, 157, 169, 
Om kurukulle etc., 192 175, 176, 224 
Om Tare Tuttare Ture Svasha. | Otantapurl, 93 

195 Otiss 101 

Pp 

Paanra, 83 Padma Sambhava, 142, 146, 150, 
Pabbaja, 58 151, 160, 166, 167 
Pacchantima Janapada, 14 Padma Vajra 
Paccheka Buddha, 4, 59 Padmavat!, 164, 
Pachinakas, 17 Padmesvara (temple), 186, 205 
Pada Pitha, 204 Padmin!, 165 
Padma, 222 Pagan, 39, 40, 180 
Padma natha (temple), 168 Paithan, 15 
Padma Pani, 153, 192, 224 Pala, 93 
Padma Pani Avalokitesvara, 159, | Palgu, 180 

186, 205, 208 Pali, 3, 11, 13, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 


Padma Prabha, 88, 146 44, 47, 59, 63, 66, 129, 147 
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Palikat, 10 

Pallabara, 180 

Pallu, 45 

Paloura, 45 

Palura, 45, 48, 81, 95, 181, 
Pamdiyas, 22 
Panchala, 2, 4 

Pancha makaras, 131 
Panchama Simba, 118 
Pancharatrikas, 55 
Panch gan, 34 
Pandara, 132 

Pandita Vibara, 161, 170 
Pandlu, 45 

Pandu 47 

Panduka 7 

Panidhana 65 
Pandyas 74, 75 

Pani 41 

Papa 133 

Papamitras 51 

Papila 46, 81 
Pargbhadi 192, 194 


Parama Guru 87. 159, 203 
Paramalagiri 100 
Paramananda 140 
Paramartha Satya 72, 74 
Parama Saugata 86 
Parama Tathagata 86 
Paramis 66, 67, 71 
Paramitanaya 131 
Paramitas 66, 67, 70, 71 
ParamopAisaka, 85 
Parasurimesvara (temple), 185 
Paratantra, 115 
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Parikalpita, 115 
Parimalagiri, 100, 101 
Parinirvana (-bbana), 13, 16, 24, 


63, 97 


Parinispanna, 115 


Paris, 105 


' Paritta, 128 


| 


Parsva, 79 


Partbasaratbi 111 

Parvatt, 99, 100 

Paryanka, 202, 206, 219, 220 
Paryavasthana, 70 


Pasa, 198 


Paschima Lanka, 148 

Pataliputra, 11, 22, 25, 42, 47, 61, 
74, 80, 105 

Patanjali, 61, 113, 173 

Patheyya, 15, 17 

Patheyyakas, 17 

Patimokkba, 17 58 

Patna, 49, 177, 186 

Patni Museum, 189, 195, 205 

Paul St. 102 

Paundras, 147 

Pauranikas, 55 


Pava, 14 


Pavarang, 58 
Peacock-King, 92 

Pegu, 38, 39, 180 
Peshawar, 79, 180, 181 
Petinikas, 22 

: Peu-su-po-ki-li, 46, 48, 84 


Phat, 123 


Phula Cbangudi, 49 
Phullabari, 170 


Phussa, 65 
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Pipal tree, 202 

Piphali Vana, 15 

Pipraws, 59 

Pirit, 128 

Prtaka, 91, 163 

Pita Prajna Paramita, 206 

Prtha, 139, 142, 144, 145, 155 

Pithunda, 74 

Pito (Pada), 88, 142, 148, 170 

Pitrbhaktas, 78 

Piyadast, 17, 23, 24, 45, 60 

Plato, 108 

Pliny, 147 

Po-lHi-10 

Po lo mo lo ki li, 99, 100, 101 

Po-lo-ni-sse, 54 

Poloyu, 99, (Po lo yu) 

Possdba, 24, 25, 71, 78 

PrachT, 85, 175, 177, 178 

Pracht Valley, 145, 175, 215, 217, 
218 

Préfchya, 162 

Pradhana Sala, 45 

Prajapati, 62 

Prajna, 81, 88, 89 

Prajna, 130, 136, 137, 193, 206 

Prajnagupta, 52, 55 

Praina Paramita, 51, 64, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 107, 125, 
126, 186, 189, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 214 

Prakrt 36, 69 

Prakrti Charya 66 

Prana 135 

Prana Vayu 136 

Pranidhana Chary3a 66 

Prissangika 114, 118, 120 

Pratsparudra deva 179 
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Pratapesa 101 

Pralitya Samutpada 107 

! Pratyalidha 176, 197 

j Pratyeka Buddha 132 
Pratyeka Buddha yana 134+ 
Prayaga 105, 146 
Prayagaka 146 
Prome 38, 39, 40 
Prthagjanas 133 

Ptolemy 148 
Pubba seliyas 44 

| Pudgala Sunyata 73 

| Puggala Sdnyata 52 

Pu K’an 180 

Pulumavi 96 

Pung (Poona) 155 

Punastoma 1 

Pundra 1 

Pundra Vardhana 54, 180 

Purana (Kasyapa) 17 

Purana MaitrayanTputra 56, 72 

' Purandara 86 

| Purt 39, 40, 80, 83, 85, 93, 172, 

; 175, 177, 215 

Pirna giri 142, 145, 154, 155 

Puru Kutia 205 

Purvaristra 89 

Parva Saila 45, 69 

Pusa 96 

Puspa giri 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 81, 

95, 181 

Puspa giri pankbali 50 

Puspa mandits 66 

Putra 104 

| Puva Selo 44 
Puspa Tara 212 

Pusya mitra Sunga 61 

Pyu 39, 40 


| 
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R 
Radha, 11 Rama Yamadagnya 2 
Raga, 132 Ramesvara 29, 179, 
Raghunathji (temple) 199 Ramesvara (temple) 203, 04 
Rahu 214, 217, 222 Ramtek 100 


Rahula 56, 72, 159 


Ranaka 89 
pai 158, 159, 160, 162, Rantbandha 221 
Rahula mata 73 Rani gumph& 33 
Rahula mitra 91 Rathika 74 
Rahularuchi 87, 159, 203 Ratnagiri 49, 86, 88, 89, 95, 148, 
Rairakhol 49 153, 155, 170, 177, 187, 194, 195, 
Rajagaha 25 196, 200, 201, 208, 223 
Rajagirikas 44 ¡ Ratnakita 113 
Rajagiri nivasika 44 , Ratnapala 162 
Rajagrha 25 Ratnas 199, 206, 207, 215, 221 
Rajapura 2 ¡ Ratna Sambhava 132, 222 
Rajasaila 44 ' Rauta 118 


Rszja Saheb 203 ! 


| Ravana Chhiaya 182 
Réajayatana 9 | 


Ravenshaw College 189 


Ramapala 93, 171 

Rama raja 162, 179, 

Rama Tirtham 43, 44, 183, 184, | RUpavat! 66 
185 RipAavat! 65, 


Rajsr 162 Rayabhanja 213 
RajyasrT 55 | Renu 4 
Ra K’an 180 i Revata 15 
Raksa 128 rNal-hbyor-rg 134 
Raktalokesvara 163 Rome 148 
Ramachandt1 205 Rsthulya 27, 41, 45 

Ruchira 66 
Ramachandra 162 

Rudra 60 
Ramagama 14 

Rapa 21, 109 

| 


Rupakaya 63, 68 
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Sasnla 83 

Sadanira 1 

Saddha 58, 65 

Saddharma 22 

Sadbaka 130, 133, 134, 140, 167, 
191 

Sadhana 133, 141, 149, 153, 154, 
163, 164, 196, 220 

Sadbang 97, 125, 126, 

Sadhu 179 

Sadvahba 96 

Sadyonubhava Aparachana 214 

Sadyonubhava Manjusri 214 

Sabhadeva 1 

Sahaja 137, 138, 139, 140, 168, 
173, 174 

Sahaja Chitta 138 

Sahajananda 140 

Sabaja Sundari 140 

Sahbaja nya 174 

Sahbajati 15 

Sahbaja Yana 131, 137, 139, 142, 
168, 170 

Sahaja Yogini Chinta 158 

Sahajia 139, 140 

Sahajia Siddhas 137, 138 

Sahasa malla 43 

Sahu, L. N. 208 

Sahya 96 

Saibnikapura, 103, 104 

Saila, 69 

Saila mandapa, 45, 46 

Saila Samegha, 44, 71 

Sailodbbhavas, 54, 185 
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Saisunagas, 61 

Saivism, 46, 60, 90, 91, 125. 127, 
173, 185, 186, 187, 206, 212, 
218 

Saka, 162 

Saka Year, 147, 154 

Saketa, 80 

Sakta, 213, 219 

Sakti, 122, 127, 132, 140, 152, 173, 

Sakti pitha, 29 

Sakuni, 175 

Sakya Muni, 64, 66, 73, 129, 166, 

Sakya puttiya Samanas, 58 

Sskyas, 14 

Sakya Simba, 64, 200 

Sakya Srtbhadra, 93, 171 

Sala, 200 

Salibundam, 43, 184, 185 

Salla vat, 13 

Saluva Narasimha, 154 

Samadhi, 41, 124, 131 

Samala Varman, 43 

Samanta, 114 

Samanta Subha, 164 

Samatata, 54, 115 

Samaya, 132 

Sambalaka, 148 

Sambalpur, 101, 93, 10, 101, 148, 
149 

Sambara, 172, 209 

Sambara tantra, 149, 150 

Sambbhala, 88, 147 148, 149, 150 

Sambhara, 134 
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Samhbhoga Kaya, 64, 68, 73 Santaraksita, 118, 119, 123, 142, 
Sambodhi, 133 150, 157, 160, 164, 165, 167 
Sambhuta, SanavasI, 15 Santideva, 52, 72, 118, 120, 121, 
Samgha, 16, 17, 18, 58 _ 126, 157 

133 Santikara deva, 90 
Sarhgha bheda, 17 Santi Varman, 118 
Samgha dasa, 113 Saptagrama, 93 
Samgha raksa, 79 Saptanga, 179 
Samgharama, 48, 183 Saradeipur, 26 
Samgraba vastu, 70 Saraha (Pada’, 138, 139, 142, 152, 
Samkaram, 43, 183, 184, 185 157, 162, 163 
Samkarsana, 62 Sarala Dasa. 85, 175 


Sarasaka, Vijaya, 19 
Sarasvati, | 
Saravati, 13 


Sambhanatha Lokesvara, 204 
Samkha pani, 216 
Samkhbya, 55, 83, 114, 115, 122, 


133 Sariputra, 25, 56, 59, 72, 145 
Samkrgntika, 119 Sarangzgth, 54, 79, 181, 202 
Samksipta, MarichT, 191 | Saroja Vajra, 156 
Samma Sambuddha, 204 Saroruba Vajra, 166, 163 
Sammatiya, 52, 54, 55, 119 Sarva gamin, 82 
Samputa, tilaka, 142 Sarvasti vada, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 


55, 69, 70, 71, 112, 119 


Sarvasti Vadins, 22, 54, 65, 66, 


i 69, 70, 71, 78, 202 
Samvrtta Satya, 72 Cassnka. 160 


Samyak Sambuddha, 70 Sa-skhya, 171 

Sanavasika, 25 ! Sastra. 68, 93, 97, 110, 130, 163 
Sanchi, 32, 33, 34, 62, 181 | Sasvata Vadins, 51 

Sangitis, 127 | Sat, 52 


Sankara, 122 Satakannika ni 13 
5 annika ni . 
Sankaresvara (temple,) 86 2 Sao 


Sankassa, 15 Satakarnt, 74, 78, 96, 101 

Sankha, 7, 222 | Satavahana, 62, 74, 77, 78, 96, 

Sankisa, 199 | Satiya puttas, 22 

Sanskrit, 94, 97, 100, 105, 106, | Satrughnesvara (temple), 185 
108, 111, 126, 144, 168, 202 Sattabbu, 4 

Sans-rgyas-Sbas-pa, 179 Sauma, 125 


Samsara, 167 
Samskaras, 109 
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Saundhikas, 89 Stlabbhadra 53, 56, 114, 115, 116, 
Saurasen!, 36 121 
Saurastra, 69, 118, 147 Silatala 42 

Stla Paramits 66 


Sautrintika, 68, 115, 119, 176 
Savara, 157, 161 
Savart? (pa) 140, 152, 158, 164,165 
Savdavidya 90 Simhala dvipa 103, 104, 149 
Second Council 15, 17 Simbanada AvalokiteSvara 196, 
Serindia 79 , 200, 25 
Sha-to-pc-ha ¢6 Simhanatha (temple) 185 
Shitani 151 Simbhapura 78, 102, 103, 104 
Shi-yen-te-ka 96 ! Simharasmi 115, 116, 120 
Shwezigon 39 Simha vaktra 109 
Siam 38, 41 Simyaka 191 
Siddha 92, 100. 153, 157, 159, 161, | Sindbu 25, 147, 209 

162, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 173, ¦ Singbham 49, 80 

174, 175, 176, 177, 179 | Siribatta 142, 154, 155 
Siddbacharya 98, 156, 157, 175, | Siri Meghavahana 41, 42 
Siddha gubas 180 Sisiresvara (temple) 185, 219 
Siddbamrta 173, 177 | Siéu Ananta 177 
Siddba Nagarjuna 161, 165 | Sisupଆa 2 
siddhantam 48 ' Sisupalagarh 82, 90, 182 
Siddhaoti 176, 177, 178 ! Gifu Veda 177 
Siddha Rahula 159 


Siluksa 11 
Simachalam 43 
Simhadhara putra pura 104 


: : Sttala 221 
Siddhartha 202 ! Sita Prajna Paramita 205 
Siddharthaka grama 48 Sita Tara 192, 195, 223 


Siddhathilas 44 
Siddhi 88, 93, 99, 113. 134, 139, 


Sitavinjbi 46, 49, 182 
Siva 29, 31, 60, 100, 154, 168, 


a 


oe | _ 173, 174, 218, 220 
Siggava 25 ¦ Sivakaradeva 86, 89 
Sibala Vibhara 41 _ Skandhas 70, 132 
Sikhara 185 Seo 
Sikbi 200 : Sobhanesvara Siva 145 
Sila (Sta) 41 ! Sobhita 25 
Sila 11 : Sodasa 181 
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Solapua Ma 189, 219, 220 
Solaripur 199, 200, 201, 207 
Solanapura 87, 187 

Soma 125 

Somaka Sabhadevya 5 
Somandtha (temple) 186 
Somapa 27 

Somapurt 169 

Soma Varhét 148, 206 

Sona 209 

Sonaka 25 

Sonepur 49, 148, 149, 177, 185 
Sonron 105 

Soowama 10 

Soreya 15 

Soro 87, 220 

Sotapanna 9 

Soumel power 143 
Sourasenoi 61 

South India 43, 179 

South Kosala 49 

Sovira 4 
Spyod-pahi-rGyud-kyi-thegp& 134 
Sramana Prakyata Kirti 42 
Sramanas 16, 19 

Sravaka 51, 64, 109 

Sravaka Yana 50, 51, 134 
SravastT 15, 25, 181, 200 
Srt Harsa 6 

Sr Krsna 178 

Sr1 Ksetra (Srikhet, Sisit) 39 
SrT Parvata 97, 98, 99, 100, 163 
Srt Sailama 100 

Sr1 Samsja 132 
Srong-tsan-gampo 117 
Srutayus 2 

Sruti 122 
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| 


| 
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Starhbhbana 131, 175 
Sthavira 54, 69 
Sthavira Vadins 21 


Sthira Chakra Manjusrt 193, 198, 
224 


Sthiramati 53, 108 112, 113, 121 

Stotra 112 

Stapa 26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 41, 47, 
48, 49, 56, 58, 59, 65, 84, 86, 
146, 181, 183, 184, 186, 190, 
191, 193, 212, 221 

Subbadda 16 

Subhagupta 188 

Subbakaradeva 86, 87, 159, 160, 
163 171, 199, 203 

Subhbhgkara Gupta 93, 171 

Subhakara sihha 83 

Subhuti 70, 72 

Suchandra 135 

Sachi 32, 210 

Stchimukha 221 

Sudarsana 25 

Sudesna 1 

Sudhana 82 


{ Sudhana Kumara 188, 210, 216, 


217, 222 


| Sudras 3 


Sudurjaya 110 

SugrTlva 7 

Suhma 1, 6, 10, 12 
Sukba 106 

Sukhavatt 97, 124, 129 
SumaisunT 205 
Sumbhbharattha 6 
Sumedha 65 

Sumelpur 148 

Sunanda 47 
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Sunga Brihmanas 61, 62, 78 
Sanya 106, 174 


Sanyata 21, 52, 70, 95, 107, 132, 
1339, 136, 138, 189 


Sanya vada 107, 114 
Supramadhu 101 
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Suvarnapura 148 
Suvarnariksa (River) 49, 
Svadha 123 

Svaha 123 

Svarnadri 90 
Svatantrika 120 
Svayamvara 2, 152 


Surabha 82 Swat Valley 143, 144, 145, 147 
Sugena 7 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 164 
Sustma 4 Syanantaka 223 
Sutras 56, 59, 83, 127 Syama Tara 207 
Suvanna bhimi 22, 38 Sylhet 155 

T - 


Taksasila, 20, 35 

Talaing, 40 

Talcher, 89 

Tamba pamni (Tamraparn1), 22, 
38, 42 

Tamba pamna, 45 

Tamil, 74, 78 

Tamluk, 91, 92 

Tamralipti, 2, 10, 11 12, 42, 81, 
83, 84, 90, 91, 95, 181 

Tamsu, 2 

Tantipa, 168 

Tantra, 68, 91, 92, 93, 97, 100, 
101, 113, 118, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 130, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 137, 141, 142, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 152, 153, 
154, 166, 168, 171, 174, 176, 
177, 179, 185, 191, 196, 199, 
203 

Tantra plitba, 154 


Tantric Art, 181 

| Tantric Buddhism, 124, 134, 147, 

| 154, 155, 157, 163, 172, 173, 
174, 177, 196, 203 

Tantric goddess, 194 

Tantric Saivism, 173 

Tantric Siddha, 179 

Tantric temple, 187 

Tantrika, 118, 122 

Tantrism. 124, 125, 141 

Tapanga, 177 

Tapasu (Tapuassa), 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 

Tara, 86, 98, 99, 113, 146, 153, 
186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 198, 199, 200, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 
215, 216, 217. 221, 222, 223 

Tara mantra, 112, 195 

Tara Tantra, 141 


Tarinti, 215 


Tantra Yana, 91, 98, 112, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 141, 154, 156, 
157, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167 


Tarjant, 193, 206, 210, 212, 214, 
218, 222 
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Tarodbhava Kurukullz, 191 

“Tathagata, 57, 59, 64, 123, 146, 
167, 168, 216 

Tathagatadhisthita, 146 

Tathagata gupta, 55, 

Tathagata Sivaka, 59 

Tathata, 67, 73, 138 

Tattva, 139 

Tavernier, 148 

Telugu, 45 

Te-tsong, 89 

ThakuraoT 209, 211, 

Thaton, 38, 39, 40 

Thera Revata, 37, 

Thera Sona, 38 

Thera Uttara, 38 

Thera Vada, 21, 22, 23, 25, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 45, 82 

Thera Vadins, 21, 22, 67 

Thuna bambanagama, 13 

Thupa puja, 59 

Tibet (Tibetan), 39, 67, 69, 80, 87, 
92, 93, 94, 101, 103, 105, 108, 
109, 111, 113, 117, 119, 126, 
135, 142, 143, 144, 149, 150, 
154, 157, 159, 160, lé1, 164, 


167, 168, 171, 172, 174, 179, ¦ 


180 
Tilli (-pa), 158, 170 
Tillopada, 137, 14 : 
Tiloka sundart, 42 
Tilopas, 159, 160, 170 
Tinnevally, 45 
Tiracchana, 124 
Tirbhut, 25 
Tirtha, 209 
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! Trrthankara, 6 

Tirthika, 103, 104 

Trrthinatha, 179 

Tisamuda tayopita Vahana, 96 

Tisarana, 58, 59 

Tissa, 23 

Ti-Wei, 10 

Tokyo, 130, 

Torana, 207, 211 

Tosala, 6, 82, 89 

Tosalt, 19, 20, 26, 45, 47, 81, 82, 
83, 90, 95, 181 

Trailokya Vasamkara, 163 

Trailokya Vijaya, 153, 197, 217, 
224, 

Tribhanga, 191, 195, 198, 200, 
237, 210, 211, 217, 220 

Tribhubanaditya Dharmardja, 39 

Tribhuvana mahadev1, 87, 146 

Trikalinga, 40, 168 

Trikaya, 64 

Tripura, 172, 180 


i Triratna, 219 

| Triratna dasa, 53, 112, 121 

' Tri samudradhipati, 96 

) Triven?, 93 

Tukhara, 22, 25 

Tulsipur, 216 

| Turkestan, 128, 129, 
Turko-Afghan; 172 
Tusita, 108, 125, 126 

} Tzu, 104 
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Ucchatana 131 

Uda 88, 144 

Udsna 135 

Udayagiri 6, 33, 36, 49, 50, 76, 
78, 86, 90, 146, 155, 177, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 192, 195, 200, 
201, 203, 220 

Udayana 6 

Uddhavadasa 167 

Uddinapura 146 

Uddisa 146 

Uddisanathatmaka 155 

Uddiyana 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 152 153, 154, 
155, 162, 164, 165, 166, 170, 
207 

Uddiyana Pitha 141, 146 

Uddiyana Vinirgata 163 

Udala 222 

Udra 42, 144 147 

Udras 7 

Udumbara 15 

Udyana 147, 151. 

Udyotakara 54, 111, 117 

Ugra Tara 203 

Ujjayin1 (Ujjen) 20, 35, 36 

Ukkala 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 39 

Ukkalaba 11 

Ukkala Janapada 8, 14, 

Ukkala Vassa Bhania 8 

Uma-Haimavat! 60 

Upachara 213 

Upagupta 21, 22, 23, 25, 112 

Upali 25, 56, 77 

Upaisaka 9, 18, 20, 58 
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Upasathpada 58 

Upasika 45, 46, 58, 81, 212 
Upasotha 58, 91 

Upaiya 136 

Upaya Kausalya 51, 72 
Upaya Tantrayana 134 
Upekkbhas 58 

Ur 45 

Uragapuram 40 
Urddhvapiada Vajra Varab! 153 
Urgyan 143 

Urna 192, 194 

Uruvelg 10, 12, 199, 202, 213 
Uruvisa 169 

Usira Pabbata 13, 25 

UsnTsa 213 

Ussa 39 

Utathya 1 

U-ti-yana 144 


Utkata 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 39, 40, 54, 
112, 147, 2C6 


Utkala Sahitya Samsgja 101 
Utka! Univerity 156, 
Utpalesa 85 

Utpalesvara Siva 85 
Utsanga 213 

Uttarapatba 10, 11 
Uttara Saila 44 
Uttaresvara 211 

Uttara Tosalt 87 
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Vachaspati 111 

Vadali 210, 217 

Vadukbha 78 

Vahbana 132 

Vaibhssika 115 

Vaidika 122 

Vaidyanatha (temple) 185 

Vainika 182 

Vairochana 132, 199, 210, 218, 
222 

Vaisal1 200 

Vaisesika 115, 155 

Vaisnava 55, 175 

Vaisnavism 206 

Vaisravana 190, 195, 200 

Vaisvanari Isti 1 

Vaitala (temple) 185, 219 

Vajra 192, 196, 197, 198, 200, 
206, 207, 208, 210, 211, 214, 
218, 222, 223 

Vajra Bhairava 135 

Vajracharya 201 

Vajradhatvrisvart 132 

Vajradbatus 138 

Vajra ghinta 158, 165 

Vajra humkara 197, 217 

Vajra jvalanalarka 196, 197 

Vajramrta 142 

Vajranaga 188 

Vajrankusa 210, 212 

Vajrapani 147, 148, 158, 198, 224 

Vajraparyanka 200, 205, 211, 217 

Vajrasan aBuddha 195, 213, 223, 
224 


Vajrasattva 132, 136, 138, 200, 
201, 207, 208 
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Vajra Tara 133, 164, 211, 212 

Vajratmaka 132 

Vajra Varsb1 1564, 196, 206, 207 

Vajra Yana 131, 133, 134, 136, 
137, 139, 142, 161, 166, 167, 
168, 173, 188, 201, 215, 217 

Vakkali 63 

Vala 130 

Vali 89 

Valigan dasa, 177, 178 

Vallukhbo, 10, 

Vamadeva, 5 

Vamsadhars, 184 

Vanavasi, 22, 23, 45 

Vanga, 45 

Varada, (Mudra), 189, 190, 191, 
193, 194, 198, 204, 211, 212, 
215, 219, 220, 223 

Varabha mukhbt, 210, 217 

VarabY, 210 

Varalr, 210, 217 

Varsnas!, 7 


 Vsranga Swami, 177 


Varendra, 113 
Varikha, 78 
Varna, 132 
Vartanyam, 69, 
Varttalr, 210, 217 
Varuna, 62, 204 
Vasava, 62, 
Vasat, 123 
VastTkarana, 131 
Vasiska 79 
Vasistba, 141 
Vasistht putra, 96 
Vassa, 8, 13 
Vassa Vasa, 58 
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Vasudeva, 62, 66 

Vasumitra, 53, 69, 79, 111, 112, 
119, 121, 181 

Vasuvandhbu, 108, 709, 110, 112, 
113, 121, 129, 130 

Vat, 123 

Vatsa, 6 

VatsTputrIya, 1C9, 119 

Ved, 123 

Vedali, 96 

Vedanti, 176, 178 

Vedantins, 55 

Vedic Goddess, 122 

Vedism, 62 

Vesali, 14, 15, 17, 22, 25 

Vessabhbu, 4 

Vethbadipa, 15 

Voetulyakas, 69 

Vibhbajja vadins, 21 

Vibhati Chandra, 93, 171 

Vidarbha, 5, 956 7, 

Videba, 4, 5, 151 

Vidvesana, 131 

Vidyadbara, 75, 211, 221 

Vidyadhart, 182, 211, 212 

Vigatasoka, 25, 71 

Vibara, 41, 52, 62, 93, 101, 110 

V1ja mantra, 132 

Vijaya, 4, 11 

Vijayanagara, 179 

Vijayapa, 170 

Vijayapura, 158, 159 

Vijaya vahu, 42 

Vijja, 123 

Vijnana vada, 107, 108, 109, 110, 


113, 115, 116, 121, 126, 133 
136 
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Vijnana vadins, 52, 133, 138 
Vijnapti matrats, 113, 133, 138 
Vikramasila, 93, 161, 170, 171 
Vilasa vajrs, 165 

Vimala, 155 

Vimala chandra, 168 


| Vimala Prabha 136 


Vimana, 185 
Vinayas, 3 
Vindhya, 8 
Vindhyesvar1, 83 
Vinitasva, 7 
Vinita tunga, 89 
Vipassi, 65 
Vipassyin, 200 
Viracharya, 92, 112 
Viraja, 81, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 146, 
147, 148 


Viramananda, 140 


Virapurusadata, 44, 81 

Vira Simba, 177, 178, 179 
Virapa, 168, 169, 192, 194, 206 
Virapaksa, 154 

Visakba, 58 

Visaya, 50, 89 

Vispnu, 39, 60, 63, 196, 204 
Visvabhu, 200 

Visvanatha, 168 

Visvantara, 202 

Vitarka Madraz, 202, 210 
Vizagpatam, 183, 184 

Vreti, 114 

Vyakhyana Mudra, 202, 206, 210 
Vyana, 135 
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w 
Wairgarh, 100 ! Wu-ta (-tu), (-chz), 42, 46, 49, 51, 
Wheel of Law, 199, 202 | 52, 57, 84, 86, 88, 89 
Western ghats, 96 | Wu-tcha, 144 
West Minster Abbey, 40 Whu-tcha-ng, 144 
West Punjab, 150 Wau-tch-Aing-na, 143, 147, 152 
xX 
Xerxes, 18 
Y 
Yab-Yum, 137, 196, 207 ! Yoganti, 176, 178 
Yadava, 162 Yoga Pada, 134 
Yadu, 162 | Yoga Sastra, 115 
Yaksa, 33, 34, 63 ' Yoga tantra, 122, 134 
Yama, 62 Yoga tantra Yana, 134 
Yamintaka, 172 | Yogee Yogi), 172, 174, 192 
Yamar1, 210 Yogic Purusa, 179 
Yamuna, 190 Yogic Saivi 174 
Yana, 130, 133 ome Sanam Lf 
Yogin?T,140, 165 


Yasobanta (Dasa), 176, 177 Yogint kula, 166, 173 


Yauvargjya, 66 Yojana, 178 
Yavana, 45, 61, 62, 74 Yona loka, 23 
Yavana Raja, 74, 96 Yonas, 22 
rare 4 ଆ Yuan Chao, 68 
pve pe oP UU | Yuan Chwang, 7, 10, 11, 21, 42, 


220 । 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 56, 57, 


Yin-Cheng, 99 
, 69, 33, 84, 96, 99, 101, 102, 103, 
Yogs, 82, 87, 95, 102, 198, 116, | 104, 114, 115, 116, 121, 143, 


124, 134, 135, 186, 137, 140, ¢ 
163, 167, 170, 173, 174, 175, 14%, Lo la 
176, 177, 178 x ueb-cbi, 79 

Yogachara, 107, 108, 109, 112, {| Yue-ti-yen, 144, 147 
113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, { Yuganaddba, 207 
121, 126 Yapa, 219 


Zz 
Zahor, 147, 150, 151 Zahborai, 151 
ZamindAr, 101 


Yasa, 15 
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